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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


May 22, Monday Last day for completing 

applications 

June 12-13, Monday and Tuesday... Registration 

June 14, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m,—Classwork begins 
June 14-16, Wednesday shrongh Saturday 

pecial examinations 

June 15, Thursday—__.._—Last day for first term 

registration 

June 15-16, Thursday and Friday. Change-in- 

registration period 

June 16, Friday______Last day for registration or 

adding courses 

June 17, Saturday, 7:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m.—Classes 

(Tuesday schedule) 

jy 4, Tuesday, Independence Day_____Holiday 

uly 14, Friday_— Reporting of mid-quarter 

eficiencies 

July 15, Saturday Final examinations first term 

io 17, Monday___R tion for second term 

uly 19-August 2.___ Registration of currently 

enrolled and former students for Fall Quarter 

August 19, Saturday. Final examinations for 

second term 

August 19-22, Saturday through Tuesday Final 

examinations for quarter 











August 23, Wednesday____Graduation exercises 
1967—Fall Quarter 4:00 p.m. 
August 30, Wednesday_Last day for completing 
applications 
September 20, Wednesday, 4:00 ead a em 
report 

September 20-22, Wednesday through Friday” 
Final tration 
September 25, Monday, 7:00 a.m.___Classwork 


begins 

September 25-28, Monday through Thursday 
Special examinations 

September 26-27, Tuesday and Wednesday 

Schedule Adjustment period 
October 24, Tuesday._.General Faculty meetin 
November 1, Wednes Reporting of mid- 
quarter deficiencies 

*October 30, Monday, through November 14, 
Tuesday Registration of currently enrolled 
and former students for Winter Quarter 
November 22-26, Wednesday noon through Sun- 
day ; Thanksgiving Holidays 
December 7, Thursday — ____Classwork ends 

December 11-14, Monday through Thursday 
Final examinations 
December 15, Friday... Graduation exercises, 
2:30 p.m. 


1968—Wintor Quarter 





























December 12, Tuesday_Last day for completing 
applications 

January 2-3, Tuesday and Wednesday — Final 
istratio 

January 4, Thursday, 7:00 a.m.— Classwor bouits 
January 4-9, Theirs through Tuesday — Special 


examinations 








UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


January 5-8, Friday and Monday_____ Schedule 
"Feb 8, ees through “S6. Tused Rapes 
‘ebruary 
istration of currently enrolled — 
‘ormer students for pring ( 







































February 7, Wednesday._____ Reportin mid. 
quarter eBciencies 
March 8, Friday Classwork ends 


March 9-13, Saturday ‘through . Wednesday 
Final examinations 
March 14, Thursday _ Graduation exercises, 
2:30 p.m. 


1968—Spring Quorter 
February 29, Thursday_Last day for completing 


applications 
March 21-22, Thursday and Friday_ inal 


March 25, Monday, 7:00 a.m.. puck tara 
March 21-26, Thursday through Tuesday great 
examinations 
March 26-27, Tuesday and eee Schedule 

Adjustment 
*April 29, Monday, through May 14, T: 

Registration of currently enrolled and 
former students for Summer or Fall Quarter 
April 23, Tuesday._.__General Faculty Meeting 
April 25; Thursday Reporting of mid-quarter 


tion 





deficiencies 
May 2 aba a Oe Honors Da 
May 98, a ep ee en 
May 29- po 1, Wednesday through Saturday 


F examinations 

June 3, Monday_Graduation exercises, 4:00 p.m. 
1968—Summer Quorter 

May 20, Monday... Last day for completing 

applications 

___Final 


June 10-11, Monday and Tuesday_._ 


registration 

June 12, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m. _Classwok begins 
June 12-15, Wednesday thro Saturday 

pecial examinations 

June 13-14, Thursday and shar _..._Schedule 

Adjustment iod 

uly 4, Thursday — Te pe ae ar Day, oliday 



















de’ 
*July 17, bile poers through 31, Wed: 
soa ton of eure enrolled and 


ve ormer students for Fall Quarter 
August 16, F act: Lae ends 
August 17, Satu y_____ Final cig for 


— 
August 17-20, Saturday through Seaton = 
examinations for 
August 21, Wednesday Graduation exercises, 
4:00 p.m. 


* Dates sub change of registration 
cedures, te c cademie "school will will cuitgunee supfeerstion 
dates within aan eet periods 


The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members, The Governor is chai . Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and ‘hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


Her Excellency, Luaceen B. WaLace, Governor, President (Ex-officio)._. Montgomery 


Ernest STONE, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-officio)___. Montgomery 
Term Expires 1967 

Name District Home 

E. L. Wynn Fourth Ashland 

M. H. Moses Fifth Fyffe 

Pauw S. Harvey, Vice-President Seventh Jasper 
Term Expires 1971 

R. C. Basmenc Sixth Uniontown 

Repus Coiurer Eighth Decatur 

Jon W. Ovenron Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

Joun Pace, MI First Mobile 

Simt A. THoastas Third Eufaula 

Rosents H. Brown Third Opelika 

Frank P. SaMrorp Ninth Birmingham 


Fmsr District Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox. 

Seconp Districr Countries: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike, 

Tamp Distarcr Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

Fourra Disrruct Countres: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Frera District Counttes: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

Sxxtu District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa. 

Seventa Disraicr Counmes: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 

Etcurs Disraict Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. 

Nista Distucr Country: Jefferson. 


The University Administration 


Prrorr, Hanry M., President 

Barcey, Wiirorp S., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
LANHAM, Ben T., Jn., Vice President for Research 
Rozertson, Frep R., Vice President for Extension 
Vatteny, H. Fioyp, Assistant to the President 


CantTreLt, Ciype H., Director of Libraries 

Cater, KaTHanine C., Dean of Women 

Foncuess, L, E., Director of Buildings and Grounds 
Foy, James E., Dean, Student Affairs 

Hawkins, Hersent, Director of Admissions 

INGRAM, Writ1AM T., Business Manager 

Kiii1an, Ausent F., Registrar 

MarsHAuL, Rosent B., Professor of Military Science 
Ricuanv, A. H., Jr., Professor of Air Science 

Sanver, Joseru B., Director of Development 

Ssarn, Epwrn V., Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Sweeny, J. B., Jn., Professor of Naval Science 

Trxcuer, Witeur A., Jn., Director of Educational Services 





Huntuey, Micuet C., Dean of Faculties 

Coxer, Sam T., Dean, School of Pharmacy 

Greene, James E., Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
*Hosss, Epwarn H., Il, Dean, School of Science and Literature 
Parker, W. V., Dean, Graduate School 

Prerce, TruMAN M., Dean, School of Education 

Pumpmney, Fre H., Dean, School of Engineering 

Saunpens, C. R., Dean, School of Chemistry 

Smrra, Epwin V., Dean, School of Agriculture 

Speen, Wm11aM A., Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts 


VAN De Mank, Mitprep, Acting Dean, School of Home Economics 
* Dr. Roger Allen retires as Dean of School of Science and Literature on July 1, 1967. 
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Auburn University—Past and Present 
Historical Sketch 


Auburn University was chartered Feb: 1, 1856, as the Methodist- 
ored East Alabama Male College, and formal opening took place 
ober 1, 1859, The Civil War interrupted the college's growth in 186). 
Except for the preparatory department, the college suspended operation, 
reopening in 1566, 

Beset with financial problems, the college was accepted by the State of 
Alabama, February 26, 1872, as a gift of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Having accepted the Morrill or Land-Grant College Act of 1862 
in 1868, the Alabama Legislature located the Alabama Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Auburn, the first land-grant college in the South estab- 
lished separate from the state university, 

Auburn first admitted women students in 1892. 

Following an earlier action of the Board of Trustees, the Legislature, in 
1899, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, justifying the change on the college’s broadened program of teach- 
ing the sciences and arts as well as branches related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, 

Auburn University has experienced its greatest growth and development 
since World War II with over three-fo of the some 12,600 students 
enrolled currently in the Schools of Engineering, Education, Science and 
Literature, and the Graduate School. 

From the beginning, the name of the city —drawn from Goldsmith's im- 
mortal line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain” — has been used to desig- 
nate the institution. Recognizin this fact and the expanded academic pro- 
gram, the Alabama Legislature A bast, the name of the institution to Auburn 
University on January 1, 1960, 

One of the largest institutions in the South today, Auburn University has 
increased its seas from 80 in 1859 to 12,643 in the fall of 1966. The 
original plant consisted of a single building and 16 acres. Expansion has 
resulted in a multi-million dollar plant comprising 56 main buildings and 
1,871 acres on the main campus. The University’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station owns an additional 16,814 acres of land at substations and units 
over the state. Through its divisions of Instruction, Research and Extension, 
Auburn University touches the life of nearly every Alabama family. 

The City of Auburn, incorporated in 1838 in Lee County, Alabama, is 
60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birmingham, and 125 
miles southwest of Atlanta, Ga, It sits astride the junction of the Piedmont 
plateau and the Coastal plains at an elevation of 732 feet and enjoys mod- 
erate temperatures arin (et the year. The city has an area of about 20 
square miles and a population of approximately 20,000, 


Auburn’s Three Functions Today 


The official seal of Auburm University carries three words, Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as the State's Land-Grant University. 
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8 General Information 


Through INSTRUCTION, the University by the presentation of knowl- 
edge and Sts challenges attempts to devel ‘tie mind of the student and thus 
prepare him for a useful and satisfying life. 

Through RESEARCH, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify 
the major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting 
basiness, industrial, agricultural, governmental and protessional groups. 

Through EXTENSION, it conveys to the people of the State the findings 
of Kis and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


INSTRUCTION 


There are 9 undergraduate academic schools and a School of Graduate 
Studies incorporated in Auburn University, including 63 departments for 
specialized study. Baccalaureate, masters and doctoral degrees are offered 
and awarded on a basis of high standards. A strong graduate program 
strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs. Military instruc- 
tion is offered through programs in Military, Naval and Air Science. 

The University’s instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the stu- 
dent to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect for 
intellectual inquiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which 
he is a part; and to provide him with the knowledge and skills that will 
allow him to make his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 


RESEARCH 


Chiefly because of lack of subject matter for instruction, the land-grant 
college upon its inception scented Seca eye for discovering and organ- 
izing knowledge in agriculture and related fields, The purposes of research 
suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided for establishment and support 
of agricultural experiment stations. Its objectives were to conduct research 
bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquiring information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation into 
the principles and applications of agriculture. 

In 1929 an Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde- 
veloped natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 

In 1944 the Auburn Research Foundation was incorporated and a Re- 
search Council was formed to further research, to discover and develop research 
talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, to foster 
and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agri- 
culture and engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life. 

Furthering the frontiers of knowledge in all areas and discovering new and 
better ways of doing things through broadened programs of research are con- 
tinuing objectives of the University as it seeks to discharge its responsibility 
to the people of Alabama, 

At Auburn research and extension are functions coordinated with instruc- 
tion. Individual research by members of the faculty and graduate students 
is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are con- 
tinually conducted throughout the institution. 


Auburn University—Past and Present y 
EXTENSION 


Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other serv- 
ices directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 

ized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
otherwise, has long been a major responsibility of the institution. The land- 
grant college has gone into the far corners of the State to serve le and to 
give them the benefit of knowledge acquired through instruction, in the labora- 
tories, and on the farms. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, employees of the Co- 
operative Extension Service have carried specific and useful agricultural and 
home economics information to people on the farms and in communities 
throughout the state. Results have been higher crop and livestock produc- 
tion, improved soils, diversification, better marketing facilities, more ma- 
chinery, and better homes. 

The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to provide 
greater opportunities for the people. businesses, and industries of the State to 
use the resources and facilities of the University. Programs of this Service in- 
clude technical short courses, conferences, and the co-operative education 
program. 

Auburn University is keenly aware of its responsibilities in all areas of 
Extension and continuing education. Extension programs are conducted by 
the Schools of Architecture and the Arts, Education, Engineering, Pharmacy, 
the Department of Business Administration in the School of Science and 
Literature, and by the School of Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational 
Television presents instructional and informational programs, and the Ralph 
Brown Draughon Library works cooperatively with city, county and regional 
libraries to make literary materials accessible to the people. 

Extension programs are designed to enable the University to provide 
a wide varkely et atrcsticaa} etiices throughout Alabama to sa Theses 
industries, communities and municipalities. A major goal of Auburn is to 
relate more adequately the compentencies of the University to the needs 
of people and communities throughout the State. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 56 major classroom, research, and serv- 
ice buildings. There are 20 women’s dormitories; three major men’s dormi- 
tories, an athletic dormitory and 336 apartments for married students in the 
Caroline Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres, of which 
420 are intensively maintained. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 16,14 acres of land 
at the 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, the plant breed- 
ing unit, the ornamental field station, and the main station at Auburn. 

Considerable construction has been accomplished during the past five 
years, including a $2.5 million Library, a Physical Science Center and a Home 
Economics building, The old library building, now Mary E. Martin Hall, has 
been renovated, air-conditioned and converted into an administrative building. 

Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new organization 
enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for the 


KEY TO BUILDINGS 


. Allison Physics Lab 

. Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering Garage 
Agricultural Greenhouses 
Air Force Supply 

» Alumni Cymnasiun 

. Alumni Hall 

. Animal Sciences Building 
. Athletic Field House 
Avbum Union 

» Memorial Coliseuin site 

- Biggin Hall 

. Broun Hall 

. Buildings and Grounds 

. Bullard Hall 
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. Burke Laboratory 

. Cary Hall 

. Chemistry Building 

. Child Study Laboratories 
. Cliff Hare Stadium 

. Comer Hall 


22. Commons 


. Dairy Barns 

. Dorm 1, Harper Hall 

. Dorm 2, Kate Brown Hall 
. Dorm 3, Little Hall 

» Dorm 4, Teague Hall 

. Dorm 5, Dowdell Hall 

. Dorm 6, Glenn Hall 

. Dorm 7, Lane Hall 


31. 


52 


33. 
- Dorm 11, Mell Hall 
35. 
. Dorm A, Hollifield Hall 
a7. 
38. 
$Y. 
40. 
4}. 
42, 
43, 
44. 
. Dorm J 





Dorm 8, Lupton Hall 
Dorm 9, Keller Hall 
Donn 10, Owen Hall 


Dorm 12, Gatchell Haul) 


Dorm B, Annie Dyncan Hall 
Dorm C, Toomer Hall 

Dorm D, Dobbs Hall 

Dorm E, Berta Dunn Hall 
Dorm F, Dixie Graves Hall 
Dorm G 

Dorm H 

Dorm 1 






ATHLETIC 
PRACTICE 
FIELO 


. Drake: Infirmary 
- Drama Shop 
. Duncan Annex 


Duncan Hall 
Dimstan Hall 


51. Duplicating Service 


52, E, Leach Nuclear Science Center 


. Educational TV Offices 
. Educational TV Studio 
. Electrical Lab 

. Farm Machinery Annex 
. Fish Culture Lab 


Food Service Building 
Forestry Building 


. Funchess Hall 

. Glanton Home Management 
. Graves Amphitheatre 

. Graves Apartments 

. Haley Center site 

. Home Economics Building 


Home Management Duplex 


. Industrial Engineering Shops 
. Isolation Disease Lab 

. “L” Building 

. Lambert Meats Lab, Abattoir 
. Langdon Hall 

. Library, Ralph B, Draughor 
. Magnolia Hall 

. Mary E. Martin Hall 

. Military 

. Miller Hall 

. Music Annex 

. Music Building 

. Noble Hall 

. Ornamental Horticulture 

. Physiology Building 


Sewell Hall 


. Plainsman Park 
. Players Theatre 
. President's Home 





ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 
LARGE ANIMAL CLINIC 


TOXICOLOGY LAB 


~~ 


89. 


91. 
92. 
93, 


95. 


97. 
98. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103, 
104. 
105. 


. Radiological Safety Lab 
. Ramsay Hall 
. Ross Lab 


Samford Hall 


. Serum Plant 


Small Animal Clinic 
Smith Hall 
Social Center 


. Soil Conservation 


South Dorm Admin, Building 


. South Women's Dining Hall 


Sports Arena 
Student Activities Building 


. Textile Building 


Thach Hall 

Tichenor Hall 

USDA Animal Disease Lab 
USDA Soil Tillage Lab 
Wilmore Engineering Lab 
Women’s Dining Hall 


ll 


12 General Information 


construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,017,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation crea’ expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 

A map of the campus listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
pages 10 and 11. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural riment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,814 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, omamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 5386 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
Experiment Fields: 
Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 15 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


x 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13, 
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. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 


nance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 


. Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 


lands, and improvements, 


. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 


the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 


. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 


All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 


. The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 


the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


. Funds received from the-State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 


Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. : 

Such revolving funds as may be incident to the Speen of a de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products produced 
in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution. 


. Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 


and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 


. Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 


for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems of the farmers of the State, ‘These funds are also for 
research purposes in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
results, 

Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 
Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special seemed, research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Funds received under federal programs such as Higher Education Act 
of 1965 and the Water Resources Research Act of 1964. 


Information For New Students 


Admissions 


A for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Alabama, 36830, The necessary application forms and instructions may 
be obtained from the Admissions Office. 

Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed at 
the earliest possible In every case, complete admission credentials, in- 
cluding the physical examination report, must be filed at least three weeks 
prior to the ere of the quarter in which admission is desired. The Univer- 
sity reserves right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the num- 
ber of applicants exceed the number of students who can be adequately housed 
or instructed. 

A ten dollar ($10.00) a tion processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for aroha Thi fee 1s required for all sialeepratoars spplication 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submit- 
ting admission credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate infor- 
mation. False or misleading statements can result in denial of admission or 
cancellation of registration, 


Each applicant must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the 

o g date of the quarter in which admission is desired, a medical examina- 

report on # form which will be furnished by the University. The Univer- 

sity reserves the right to require any student to submit to such additional med- 

ical examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 

community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record in- 

dicates a condition which ie work would affect adversely or which would 

be harmful to the students of the University. Any applicant who fails to com- 
ply with this requirement will not be admitted to the University. 


Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quar- 
ter; however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quar- 
ter only. For special requirements for admission to Architecture, see page 73; 
Engineering, page 113; Pharmacy, page 144; Veterinary Medicine, page 158. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


High school students planning to apply for admission to Auburn University 
should emphasize in their programs the following subjects: English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, sciences and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high 
school units is required for admission. Four of tina units may be vocational 
subjects. 


Consideration for admission will be given to graduates of accredited sec- 
ondary schools whose college ability test scores an high school grades indicate 
they can be successful in fields of study to which they seek admission. 
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Information For New Students 15 


Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced state-wide testing dates. High school stu- 
dents may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from 
their principals or counselors. Either the ACT or the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted for ap- 
plicants from states other than Alabama. Scores attained on these tests are 
used as a partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and 
mathematics, and for awarding university-administered scholarships and loans. 

One unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for admission to 
any curriculum, This must be a course in basic or fundamental mathematics 
specifically designed to include the study of the deductive nature of mathema- 
tics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as business mathematics, personal 
finance, general mathematics, etc, 


A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 121, College Mathematics. One of these two units 
must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry of three 
dimensions. A third unit is required for those curricula containing MH 160, 
Algebra and Trigonometry, as a first course in mathematics. Students plannin 
to study architecture, chemistry, engine ing, mathematics, or Ds ig shoul 
take a fourth unit including a thorough study of the basic analytic pr les 
of the elementary functions. 


Students completing four units of college preparatory mathematics who 
score sufficiently high on the ACT or the SAT tests will be permitted to reg- 
ister for MH 122 or MH 161. 


Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be admitted to full freshman standing if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special 
achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by the 
Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to grad- 
uation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools may be 
accepted if they make sublctectcey scores on tests prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions. 


Early Admissions 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 


1, Proper personal qualifications. 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathe- 
matics, and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
proficiency tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn 
University. 

3. A letter from the principal feta sesbt a applicant as to emotional 
and social maturity sd readiness for college work, and indicating ap- 
proval of his early admission. 
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Admission of Transfer Students to 


Undergraduate Curricula 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 
64 semester hours of acceptable college work to be considered for admission 
as a transfer student. 

Undergraduate applicants transferring from accredited colleges must have 
satisfactory citizenship records, an overall average of “C” or better on all col- 
lege work attempted* and be eligible to re-enter the last institution attended. 
Entrance examinations may be required of applicants transferring from colleges 
with which the University has had little or no experience, 

Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an overall average of 
“C” or better on all work attempted. The maximum credit allowed for work 
done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required in the 
first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn, 

Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record from each 
institution attended. Unless high school credits are shown on the transcript, 
one transcript of the high school record must be filed. 

The amount of advanced standing credit allowed will be determined by 
the Dean and Registrar. Acceptance of “D” grades is determined by the Dean 
concerned, except that credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades 
of “C” or better, 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the appro- 
priate regional agency will be granted provisional credit. Final credit will be 
assigned after the student has completed one full year of work (credit hours 
and residence quarters) at Auburn University, If a “C” average is not 
achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced in proportion to the number of 
hours in which a “C” average was not made. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to 
their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre- 
College Counseling Program, 


Summer program for Fall quarter freshmen —The summer program for 
freshmen entering the fall quarter consists of a series of two day sessions on 
campus. During these programs students take appropriate tests, talk with 
trained counselors and hear faculty members discuss the requirements and op- 
portunities in their areas of specialization. In addition, entering freshmen are 
given the opportunity to plan a schedule for their first quarter of college work, 
assuring them of courses they will need when they return to begin their college 
career. 


Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 


® When computing the overall grade average, Auburn University uses all grades earned in- 
eluding those earned in courses which were later repeated. 
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other than the fall quarter, are required to report to campus one day earlier 
for counseling activities. All freshmen will be notified of the dates to report 
to campus. 


Program for transfer students — Students who have completed one quarter 
or semester at another institution of higher leaming are required to report to 
campus one day earlier than other students, if they are entering the winter, 
spring, or summer Lapis Beginning with the tall quarter 1967, transfer 
students are expected to attend a one-day program in the latter part of the 
summer, At this time they will meet with faculty advisers and representatives 
of the academic deans, Their transcripts will be evaluated in order that courses 
may be selected for the fall quarter. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons at least 20 years of age who cannot fulfill the regular admission 
requirements for freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate 
preparation for university courses may be admitted as 2 ae students on ap- 
proval of the dean concerned. To become a candidate for a degree, a special 
student must meet entrance requirements, 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or inh Paro be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit. 

To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant 
must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form 
(in duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
college or university in which he is currently enrolled. 

Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one quar- 
ter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient classifica- 
tion must submit another Transient Student Form. It must be understood that 
transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal matricula- 
tion as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a transient 
student is subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular student, except 
that ROTC, physical education, and academic continuation in residence re- 
quirements shall not apply. 

It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to de- 
termine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has the necessary prepara- 
tion to take the courses desired, 

If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, he 
must make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer 
eae a0 submit two complete transcripts from each college or university 
attended, 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior a- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs Touited to their 
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abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation. (See above under “Early 
Admission.”) High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to 
qualify for advanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree 
requirements, 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate apperix prep- 
aration are accorded yo: jeder’ of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to at of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, aor: Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Zoology. 
Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 
A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department. 
The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Registrar upon request. 


Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final exam- 
inations may be administered by a department upon application of the indi- 
vidual student, A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make ap- 

lication for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he will 
eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the subject 
covered by the examination. 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University. Graduation with a Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for 
admission must also satisfy the requirements of a screening committee of the 
school or department in which he desires to major, Any student in good stand- 
ing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer 
session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to re- 
turn to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Grad- 
uate School for a special catalog. 


Non-Resident Students 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of Alabama; however, ap- 
plications from out-of-state residents will be accepted. The number of out-of- 
state students who are accepted will be determined by the availability of 
facilities and faculty. 
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In assessing fees, students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. Non-resident students (except Graduate students and sons and daughters 
of ministers) are required to pay a tuition fee. The term “resident” as used in 
this policy is interpreted to mean the state in which the parents are domiciled. 
Guardian is interpreted to mean a bona-fide guardian appointed in a judicial 
decision by a court of law. 


A resident, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents or 
have been residents of Alabama for at Teast 12 consecutive months precedin 
the original enrollment or whose parents were residents of Alabama at the time 
of their deaths and who has not acquired residence in another state. In all 
cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must have been not less than 
12 months at the time of original enrollment. If the parents are divorced, resi- 
dence will be determined by the residency of the parent to whom the court has 
granted custody. 


A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are or 
were at the time of their deaths residents of Alabama and who has not ac- 
quired residency in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of 
Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment; 
or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at least 
12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment. 


Alabama laws provide that residency may not be acquired by attendance 
at an institution 3 higher learning. Students whose tere pe follows that of 
pent or guardian shall be considered to have gained or Jost residency in Ala- 
ama while in college according to changes of residence of pers or guard- 
ian, For fee purposes, residence shall not be considered to have been gained 
until 12 months after such persons have become residents of Alabama. A de- 
pendent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active 
duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-resident tuition 
during the period of military assignment in Alabama. 
Any question concerning residency should be directed to the Registrar. 
The burden of proof of residency is upon the student, A non-resident student 


who registers improperly under the above regulations will be required to pay 
not only the non-resident fee, but also a penalty fee of $10.00, me es 


Living Accommodations 


The operational plan for University dormitories is predicated on the belief 
that a university education is not limited to classroom activities. A true uni- 
versity education includes the total experience of living within an educational 
environment, A schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified 
program which the residents help plan and in which they participate are im- 
portant parts of university education. 

In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal prop- 
erty. However, the University does not insure personal property of the resi- 
dents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property of oc- 
cupants of University-owned facilities. 

The University reserves the right to inspect periodically the rooms of stu- 
dents living in University housing. 
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Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1,257 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and Roy Sewell Dormitory. 

Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1,113 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow tile, 
and steel construction and together form one of the er a resident 
areas for college men in the South, Magnolia Hall, Bullard Hall, and Noble 
Hall are connected to form a harmonious architectural and living pattern. All 
buildings are arranged into divisions of approximately 40 students, These di- 
visions, wherein residents share the experiences of living and working to- 
gether, form the nucleus of the dormitory program, There is a dormitory coun- 
selor for each division. The dormitory counselors are assisted by graduate 
counselors, under the direction of the resident counselor and the dormitory 
manager, in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain a dining 
hall, well-appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack shop, 
and other Facilities to make a complete living unit. The housemothers, the 
resident counselors, and the graduate counselors have their apartments in the 
buildings. 

Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations —In order to provide housing for its students at the 
lowest rate possible, Auburn University must operate Magnolia Dormitories 
on the basis of a contract for the academic year and/or the Summer Quarter, 
The academic year consists of the Fall, Winter, and Spring quarters; or, that 
pis of this period following the quarter for which a student is accepted 

y Magnolia Dormitories. The Summer Quarter is regarded as a separate 
contract period. 

It is not necessary for men applying for undergraduate University admis- 
sion to make separate requests for University housing. Applications For Resi- 
dence and Housing Agreements are mailed with tentative acceptance forms by 
the University Admissions Office. If housing applications for that school quar- 
ter are in excess of capacity, notice will be given promptly. Inquiries from 
former Auburn University students and graduate students should be addressed 
to Magnolia Dormitories. The completed Application, with a $25.00 check 
payable to Auburn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned 
to the Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, as soon as possible. Room deposits are 
held to cover possible lass and/or damage to dormitory property and are not 
applicable to payments of room rents. The completed Housing Agreement, 
with prepaid rent for at least one quarter, must reach the Dormitories office 
not later than the applicable deadline. 

Room reservations will be valid only through 5:00 p.m. of the sixth day 
after the dormitories open, unless other acceptable arrangements have previ- 
ously been made with the Manager of Magnolia Dormitories. 

Refunds of room deposit and prepaid rent will be made under the follow- 
ing conditions: 
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1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before July 

1, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

2, When Winter Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quarter 

of residence, are cancelled on or before December 1, 

8, When Spring Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quarter 

of residence, are cancelled on or before March 1. 

4, When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 

May 15. 

5, When room is vacated at the end of a contract period and no future 

reservations are desired, 

6. When a student is prevented from returning because of scholastic de- 

ficiencies. 

7. isto a resident is drafted into military service during a contract pe- 

riod. 

8. When personal illness, or physical injury, necessitates withdrawal dur- 

ing a contract period, 

9. When a student graduates from the University, or terminates his Hous- 
ing Agreement in order to participate in one of the University’s short 
term programs (Co-op, Vet, intern, practice teaching), 

10. When a student withdraws from the University at the end of a school 
quarter. 

Conditions governing refunds of room deposits and prepaid rent in certain 
other circumstances are detailed in the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agree- 
ment. Note that a student who has signed an Agreement and who enrolls that 
quarter will be held responsible for fulfilling his Agreement, A student who 
has signed an Apencnet and who does not enroll will be charged full rental 
for that quarter but will receive a refund of his room deposit. A student who 
has applied for housing, has not cancelled before the applicable deadline, but 
i not Rgned an Agreement will forfeit his room deposit regardless of whether 

enrolls. 


Room and Board Charges — Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in ee 
nolia Dormitories is $80.00 per school quarter. Rent for rooms not air-condi- 
tioned is $60.00 per quarter. When available, private rooms are 50 percent 
additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
ae as Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week, 
in the Dining is $135.00 per school quarter. The charge for meals, five 
days a week, is $112.00 per quarter, All board Speers are subject to payment 
of applicable sales tax. Although every effort will be made to maintain the 
present room and board rates, it may be necessary to increase these charges if 
related costs advance abnormally, 

Room rent for the first quarter of residence in Magnolia Dormitories is pay- 
able in advance to that Office not later than: Fall Quarter —July 1; Winter 
Quarter — December 1; Spring Quarter — March 1; Summer Quarter — May 15, 
“i ai may be made for one quarter, or for the full academic year. Rent due, 
following the first quarter of residence, is payable at the beginning of each 
quarter, Board accounts for students electing to take meals in Magnolia Dorm- 
itories are also due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. How- 
ever, when deemed necessary, arrangments may be made with the Cashier in 
the Magnolia Dormitories Office for payment in not more than three install- 
ments. 
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Students who, at the begeatto of a quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge. No change in board arrangements 
may be made by dormitory residents after this period has elapsed. Students 
idcawing from school Se: two weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus 
the $7.50 cancellation charge. 


Off-Campus Housing, The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accom- 
modations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apart- 
ments, Charges for rooms without meals range from $50.00 to $130.00 for 
each school quarter, Prices for meals in the various boarding houses range 
from $50.00 to $60.00 per month. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing. 
The awd aoa is that the secsemeidatien etatees to the local a 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories, It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community. 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstanding. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 
Martin Hall. Lists of off-campus room vacancies are available upon request 
during the two months preceding the Fall Quarter. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,500 women is furnished in the women’s dorm- 
itories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students un- 
less the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. A 
head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all 
times to regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the es aS oo of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the t. 

The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 

In the main dormitory groups are the following: 


No. Name No. Name 

I Elizabeth Harper Hall Vil Ella Lupton Hall 

Il Kate Conway Broun Hall (X Helen Keller Hall 
III Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XI Annie White Mell Hall 

V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall XIL Dana King Gatchell Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 


VII Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 
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Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women's 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area lo- 
cated between the University Library and tennis courts and across from 
the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all the dormitories 
in the area. Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 

irls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double rooms connect by a 
filed bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, a double desk, two 
desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair and two chests. 
Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories I through IV are 
air-conditioned. 

Annie White Mell Hall and Dana Gatchell Hall are smaller dormitories, 
housing approximately 50 girls each. They are located on Mell Street, adjacent 
to the other dormitories. These dormitories have community baths located at 
the end of the hallways and are furnished in a manner similar to the other 
dormitories. 

Gatchell Hall is a tive dormitory, Here the girls p their own 
meals and do ie cps Ceaians as a result, Sok ot sone dod tor’ fe ype 
less than in the other dormitories. 


Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 

gis. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the t of the 
uilding. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Aubum Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 . Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living take their meals in 
Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the As- 
sistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, a cashier's office, 
and post office are located in Social Center, In addition, there are two large 
living rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student 
groups. 

The South Women’s Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President’s home. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an 
administration building are in the group. 

The domnmitories are: 

A Mollie Hollifield Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall 

CG Marguerite Toomer Hall 

D Zoe Dobbs Hall Sarah Sasnett Ha 

E Berta Dunn Hall Mary Boyd Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dorm- 
itories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furn- 
ished with twin , a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double 
dresser and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each 
dormitory, with study rooms on each floor. 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to Social Cen- 
ter and houses the office of the Head of Women's Housing, the cashier's office 
and the post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges in the 
building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 


Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 
Camille Early Dowell Hall 
Stella White er 3 Hall 
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All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive, 

Room and board jn all non-air-conditioned Women’s Dormitories is $195.00 

school quarter. Room and board charges in air-conditioned dormitories 
are $215.00 per school quarter. 

Advance payment on room rent in the amount of $70.00, representing Fall 
Quarter's pal non-air-conditioned dormitories, is uired to be made before 
August 1, in order to guarantee room occupancy. advance payment on 
room rent is required for Fall Quarter only. An additional $20.00 per quarter 
room rent will be charged to those students living in air-conditioned dormi- 
tories after they arrive on the campus. 

All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining halls 
and the board charge of $125.00 per quarter plus sales tax will be collected 
when the student arrives on the campus. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This 
form must be retumed to the Head of Women’s Housing with a deposit of 
$25,00 within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is 
binding until this fee has been received, Advance payment on room rent will 
not be accepted at this time but will be requested on July 1 for the fall quarter. 


Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following condli- 
tions: 
1. When reservations for the fall quarter are cancelled on or before Au- 
gust 1, 
2. When the reservations for the winter quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 


8. When reservations for the spring quarter are cancelled on or before 
March 1, 


4. pee Er ns for the summer quarter are cancelled on or before 
ay 15. 


5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 

6. When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies, 


. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations, 


‘ 


A room reservation is not valid unless the a plicant has been admitted to 
Auburn University, No refund will be made oF room reservation fees if the 
advance payment for room rent is not received by the University during the 
month of July for the Fall Quarter or if the applicant has not cancelled this 
room reservation before August 1 for the Fall Quarter, 


Refund of advance Sheep for room rent—The advance payment for 
e 


room rent will not be refunded unless room ti 
August I for the Fall] Quarter. reservations are cancelled before 
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Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


Caroline Draughon Village — 240 modern units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 
one-bedroom furnished apartments. Furnishings include an all-electric kitchen, 
completely furnished living room and bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabi- 
nets, all-tiled bath with shower-tub combination, inner-spring mattresses, steam 
heat, TV outlet, etc. Also, 96 air-conditioned, Grobateece, apartments, fur- 
nished throughout with the exception of one bedroom. 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from pros- 
pective married male students who have been accepted for admission. 


Graves Centre Apartments — 22 temporary units partly furnished, Two and 
three bedrooms. 

Deposits for Graves Centre Apartments are accepted only from married 
male Auburn undergraduates. 

For additional information write: Alfred Carter, Housing Manager, 901 
West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 


Off-Campus Housing —In addition to the University-operated a) ent 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers 
in the Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with Uni- 
versity-operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in 
University-operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student 
Affairs Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 22, apply for married 
students living off-campus. 


Expenses and Financial Aid 


Auburn University’s fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole. 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs. Every 
effort is made to hold these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student’s responsibility to keep in- 
formed of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other require- 
ments by referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, 
announcements printed in the Plainsman or disseminated tnrough other media 
from time to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents of 
the deadline dates and the necessity for meeting them. 


Cheeks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted sub- 
ject to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for 
payment and returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late 
penalty of $5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not 
cleared promptly the student's registration will be cancelled. 
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Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.L. Bill P.L, 858 and P.L. 
634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are responsible 
for paying their fees and on the same basis as other students (This 
does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L, 815). 


Basic Quarterly Charges For Undergraduate, 
Graduate, And Unclassified Students 


Any student taking 9 or more credit hours or who is certified by the School 
of Graduate Studies as a full-time student will pay full fees. 
University and Student Activity Fee (All Curricula) $100,00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, laboratory materials and supplies for student’s use, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of the physical plant, Library, Student 
Health Services and Student Activities. 

Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as intercollegiate 
athletics, band, debating, dramatic arts, entertainment, exhibits, Glomerata, 
intramural sports, music, Plainsman, lectures and concerts, religious life, social 
affairs, student government, student union activities and operations, and Tiger 
Cub. This fee includes $.25 held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to 
University property by students. Any unused portion of this amount will revert 
to the t of activities listed above. 

Non-Resident Fee $100.00 
Charged all non-resident full-time students other than gradu- 
ate students and sons and daughters of ministers, (See catalog 
section relating to residency requirements.) Six weeks summer 
students taking 4 hours or more will pay one-half of quarterly 


fee. 

Part-time Students (Not exceeding 8 hours per quarter, 4 hours per six weeks) 
R tion fee 15.00 
A mal fee credit hour 10,00 


No additional charge is made beyond 9 hours and students who 
register for two six-weeks terms will pay a maximum of $100.00 
as residents or $200.00 as non-residents where 9 or more hours 
are carried. The registration fee is remitted to faculty and staff. 
All students except faculty and staff are eligible to participate 
in Student Health Services and Student Activities. 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 15,00 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which 
no credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter 
as a pre-requisite to sheer (For members of the dacalty 
and staff the charge be reduced to $5.00,) Graduation fee 
is to be paid in addition to this charge. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration or Payment $5.00-310.00 
All students, i of classification, must clear fees and tui- 
ea 


tion by the deadline set by the Universi ; 
additional charges: ; niversity, or pay the following 
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Up to and including final official Add and Drop Date as listed 
in the University Calendar 
After Add and Drop period closes 
Special Examination or Equivalency Examination Fee (each) 
Re-examination Fee (each) 
Change in Curriculum Fee 
Change in Course Fee 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or ad- 
vised by the University to change, but has the Dean's permis- 
sion to do so after classes begin. 
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5.00 
10,00 


5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Room and Board (Women) $195.00 to $215.00 


All women students, except those granted special permission 
by the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the School of 
Graduate Studies, are required to live in dormitories and take 
their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. (Add sales tax for 
meals.) 


Room and Board (Men) $195.00 to $215.00 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their 
meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. Men stu- 
dents may also live off-campus. For further information see 
page 21. (Add sales tax for meals.) 


8.0,T.C, Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O,T.C, They are then furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the 
R,0.T.C, Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
sit returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld 
y the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning and 
repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support R.O.T.C. 
activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
special apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams, 
R.0.T.C, honoraries, and rifle teams representing Auburn Uni- 
versity R.O.T.C.; uniforms for sponsors; the official annual Mil- 
itary Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. This charge is subject to change in accordance 
with requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air Force training 
programs, 
Service and Penalty Charges 
(a.) Registration fees billed home 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 
(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 


30.00 


2.00 
2.00 


where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10,00 


Notice - CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 
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Music Fees 


Applied Music per quarter — one % hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two 4 hour lessons per week 30.00 
Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Graduation Fee 10.00 
Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student ex- 
pects to receive a degree, 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 2.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 
Auditing Fee (per course) 10.00 


Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course, Wot charged to faculty and staff.) 


Study Course Fees (each course) 


First credit hour 10.00 

Each additional credit hour 5.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 

Registration Fee only 15.00 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 

Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 22.00 


Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 35.00 
Kindergarten Group, 1 p.m, to 4 p.m. (per geet} 22.00 
For application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family 
Life and Early Childhood Education. 
Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 
If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter, then with- 
draws prior to registration date for new students, all fees will 
be refunded, If student resigns within the first two weeks after 
classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded, except the 
sum of $10.00 will be retained as a registration fee, and if the 
student has used the University Health Services, during that 
uarter, the $6.00 Health Fee will be retained also. No re- 
unds will be made in case of withdrawal after two weeks of 
classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by personal illness 
or call into military service. Students suspended for discipli- 


nary reasons are not eligible for refunds nor cancellation of 
accounts due, 


Financial Aid At Auburn 


Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide finan- 


cial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 
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Auburn University participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS subscribe 
to the principle that the amount of financial aid granted a student should be 
based upon financial need, The CSS assists colleges and universities and other 
agencies in determining the student's need for Raa assistance. Entering 
students seeking financial assistance are required to submit a copy of the 
Parents’ Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarship Service, 
designating Auburn University as one of the recipients, by March 15 of each 
year. 
A pamphlet describing scholarship and loan funds may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn University. 

Sources of aid not available through the Office of Student Financial Aid 
are as follows; 

Students with physical handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid steed Uni- 
versity fees, books, supplies, and, in some cases, general maintenance ough 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. Federal and state appropriations sup- 
port this service. For information and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank 
Jenkins, District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

To promote scholarship and research among graduate students, a number 
of Teaching Fellowships, Graduate Assistantships, and Research Fellowships 
and Assistantships carrying substantial stipends are available. Apply not later 
than March 15 for the following Se secihats Contact the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School for information and application blanks. 


Employment Service 


The Student Financial Aid Office in 202 Martin Hall assists students in 
obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The 
University, however, does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their 
first quarter on campus unless it is essential, Earnings vary with the job re- 
quirements and previous work experience. Since employers must know when 
a student is free for work, little assistance can be given any student until his 
class schedule is known. 

The Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to 
= however, every attempt is made to place capable students needing 
work. 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and industry. Information and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in the Winter Quarter. 

Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel 
Office which is located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
business, and government positions. 
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The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 
perience contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility, 
The student's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
appreciation of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the em- 
ployer pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, this 
assists the student considerably in his educational expenses, 

The Co-operative Education Pro is a five-year plan. A student must 
complete at least two quarters of freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry. Transfer students are also 
considered for the program, Normally a student has seven quarters in industry, 
and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school, 

The program is offered in names, chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, 
and chacltanical engineering, applied physics, physics, aviation management, 
textile management and textile science, business administration, mathematics, 
pharmacy, agricultural engineering, textile engineering, and industrial design. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se 
cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
progrente authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 

w 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Re- 
habilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act) and Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 

Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval tes entering school, 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least unti) 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in their adjustment to 
University life. Their offices serve as a general clearing house for matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs supervises all projects supported by the stu- 
dent activities fee and works mutually with students or groups on campus 
problems. His office is located in the Mary E. Martin Hall. 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director she approves all social functions that 
University women attend, Her offices are located in the Social Center. 
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Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed assistants, 
guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging sched- 
ules, maintaining continuation in residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 
ject-matter degree requirements. 

The Registrar and his staff counse] students regarding registration, aca- 
demic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regulations. 
The Registrar's Office is located on the ground floor of the Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Stu- 
dent Counseling Service in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the 
offices in person to make an Sepa or call 826-4744. The offices are 
open from § a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceives counseling as a 

ss in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as vey arise 
now and in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, 
but as individuals who are concerned with helping students find solutions to 
their problems, The counselors respect the ability of the students to make 
their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. Coun- 
seling is available to all students at Auburn. These services include: 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental ad- 
visors of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides services to 
students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to de- 
termine the causes of the difficulty, Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with other 
areas, and only by a Sg sa understanding of all problems can a student's 
academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and con- 
fidentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relation- 
ships, social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the fu- 
ture are only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be 
reached by a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
is information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to selected programs of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of th es through Cricaatiog and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices, 

Learning Enhancement Groups. Individual growth and development often 
are enhanced by experiences in small groups that meet re ly with a Student 
Counseling Service staff member. Activities vary with the needs and interests 
of individuals in each group. 

The Career Information Library maintained in the Student Counseling 
Service is available to all students for use without appointment, 
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University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists graduates in obtaining employ- 
ment in their chosen professions. This office brings representatives of com- 
mercial and industrial firms as well as government agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal interviews with students. Students who desire in- 
formation and placement assistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin 
Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical stig kf staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) | ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service, 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school. 

Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can be admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. 

No major sur is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by rebeccil toa specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon, Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense be a responsibility of the student. The 
University has available a papel consultant who may be called when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation, 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institation. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of focal physicians will be made avail- 
able by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 am. to 11:30 am. and 1:00 
pas to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are 
rom 8:00 a.m. to 11;30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m, on 
Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p-m., 3:00 p.m, to 8:00 p.m. each 
day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms, Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
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medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and.board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 
procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses: A ge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the vost, 

The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol- 
lowing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 

ssible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 
facilities should be inadequate, the catenin Me not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Sone Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults, including comprehensive speech 
and hearing examinations. Students with speech problems, or hearing prob- 
lems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first 
quarter of residence. The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a con- 
Manabi rogram to provide assistance for all students for whom English is # 
secon lan ge. Appointments may be made in Room 201 Samford for 
Peed ead fcr hearing examinations or by calling 826-4682. No fees are 
charged for student services. 


Student Book Stores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the sub- 
way of the “L.” building. A University Book Store is located in the Auburn 

nion. 


tors or other hospitals. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Body sponsors an Accident and Sickness Insurance Plan which 
is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate and graduate students. 
This Plan is underwritten by Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and is administered by an insurance agency in the 
state. It provides the student with maximum coverage at minimum cost. Ben- 
efits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, ambu- 

ce service, X-Rays, dentist, as well as other items. Enrollment in the Plan 
is offered during each registration period. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body is composed of all Auburn undergraduate students, and 
elects its own officers. Divided into three branches, the student government 
works cooperatively for the betterment of students of Auburn, Students are 
encouraged to take part in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government 


Each spring members of the three-branch student government are elected. 
Student government controls extracurricular activities, provides members for 
joint student-faculty committees, and works for the welfare of the University 
community. 

Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet. The 21 cabinet 
members are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory committees 
to the President. 

Members of the legislative branch, the Student Senate, are elected from 
each of the nine ara: areata schools. In addition, there are six Senators-at- 
Large. Students refer their suggestions to their senators, who bring them be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 


dent Body, The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high standards 
of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor and 
integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn woman student is automatically a member of AWS when she 
enters the University, AWS is made up of three councils: the Executive, Leg- 
islative, and Judiciary. The Legislative Council is composed of representatives 
of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 


AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


oe Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering. 


The Auburn Pharmacist — published rterly by Phi Delta Chi fes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity, - og Rg et ae ae 
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The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine, 


Auburn Design — published by the Industrial Design Forum, 


The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 


The Helm —a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 


The Auburn Plainsman—a weekly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Tiger Cub—annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising, 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home—a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services. Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events help develop students in the art 
of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student 
organizations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices. 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address. 


Religious Organizations 


The student religious organizations of the churches of Auburn provide op- 
portunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome recrea- 
a and social activity, and closer personal association with members of the 
aculty, 

The Religious Affairs Committee is composed of students and members of 
the University faculty and staff. It initiates, promotes, sponsors, and coordi- 
nates campus-wide religious activities in order to benefit the students of Auburm 


University, 
Independent Organizations 


Towers, Towers is a social and service organization for women students not 
affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: to 
maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to encourage 
leadership and scholarship among members and affliates; to provide an outlet 
for non-affiliated women students; to promote University projects that benefit 
the entire student body. 
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Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series. Outstanding concert artists and national 
known lecturers are presented each year for the enjoyment and cultural devel- 
opment of Auburn students, Additional lectures, concerts and special pro- 

ams are presented by the various Schools, and the Auburn Union stages 
requent entertainment by popular artists. Most of these events are financed 
by the student activities fee, and students are admitted without charge upon 
presentation of ID cards, 


Auburn Bands, Aubum University supports a Marching and Concert band. 
The Marching Band frequently accompanies the football team on game trips, 
and represents the University at various campus, state, and out-of-state func- 
tions. It consists of approximately 140 players who receive special training 
in drill formations. Physical Education may be waived during the Fall Quarter 
for students who are members of the Marching Band, 


The Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the 
work of the prelimi bands, and students who are preparing to teach band 
in the schools. It provides music for various University activities and some 
off-campus concert tours. Regular training which embodies instruction in the 
rudiments of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge 
at the band practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without 
degree credit. 

Auburn Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this honic grou 
for the develo t of musical talent and periiction of indivi clutievenet 
in ensemble paying. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit. 


Glee Clubs. The Men's Glee Club, the Choral Union, and the Concert 
Choir offer students an 2 gees to sing. These groups give concerts here 


and about the state. College it is allowed for these activities. Regular 
appearances are scheduled on Educational Television. 
Opera Wi . The Workshop is open to all students interested in musi- 


cal or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or without 
degree credit, training students in the various phases of operatic production 
largely through ania stage performances of outstanding operas. 

Auburn Players. This theatrical group presents well-known Broadway 
plays during the year for the students and townspeople. At least 50 perform- 
ances take place in the five productions presented annually. 


Dolphins. The Dolphin Club was organized for both men and women 
students interested in synchronized swimming, A water show is presented each 
spring. 

Educational Television, Programs produced in Auburn’s TV studios are 
seen over most of the state through the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Staff members from all three divisions of Auburn take part in this pro- 

mming. The Department offers opportunity for Auburn students in this 


Id, either through regular courses, positions for observation or employment 
in either the technical or program production areas. ae 
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Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are 
urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervi 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 

Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 

Spring Quarter. — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the Student 
Activities Building. Any student or student group may check out athletic or 
recreation equipment on a 24 hour or weekend basis. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 
Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine *Phi Alpha Theta (History) 


Al Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastio— Phi Eta Si Scholarship—Freshmen—Men) 
omen) fo Phi Kappa Phi {Suolarshin—Senior Men & 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) Women) 
Delta Sigma Rho—Tau Kappa Alpha Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
(Forensics) Kaginecing! 
Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical Engineering) Psi Chi rx logy} 
Mortar Board (Student Leaders enjor Rho Chi (Pharma: , 
omen) Sigma Pi Sigma 
Omicron Delta Ka: Student Leadership Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 
—Junior & Senior | en) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Other National Honor Societies: 
Gamma Si Delta (A, ture) Pi Mu Epsilon thematios) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) *Pi Delta Phi French) 
Omicron Nu (Home Economics) 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 
The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Pershing Rifles (Air Force & Army Basic 
Alpha Zeta % a Cadets 
Amold Air ety Air Force ROTC) Phi Beta bda (Business Education) 
Angel xupht (AF! Coed Auxiliary) Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 
Block and Bridle (Animal Science Phi Zeta Getarnary Medicine) 
Cwens (Student Leadershi; Pi Sipee ‘psilon (Marketing) 
Women Scab! and B) (Military) 
Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Sigma Tau Delta ) 


Steerage (Navy Ri 


CAMPUS LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


"A" Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading. 

Auburm Veterans Association—Service tions open to veterans of the Armed Services. 

Circle “K” Club—Intemational Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International. 
Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government. 

Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men. 

Squires—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 


Towers—Independent Women’s Service and Social Organization. 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
Baptist Student Union—Baptist Liah Fellowship—Reorganized Church of 
The Canterbury Forum—Episcopal Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Church of Christ Student Group—Church of Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lutheran 
Christian Science Organization—Chris v itarian Uni ersalist Fellowshi Unitarian 
tian nitari Iv 
Ss ches Wesley Foundati ethodist 


cience ion—M 
Jewish Hillel Group—Jewish Westminster Fellowship—Presbyterian 
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DEPARTMENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural Council Bo een 4-H sepa 
Agronomy Club a eo King Catchel Hone <a Club 
American Association ‘extile Colorists Omicron (Musico—Women 
and Chemists = Delta Sigma Pi Gaim usiness Administration) 
American Chemical Society Education Council 
American ae of Aeronautics and ae cag Council 
Astronau Forestry Club 
American Trento of Architects Future Farmers of America 
American Institute “ a En Home Economics Council 
American Institute of Ie Electronio Horticultural Forum 
En Industrial Arts Club 
Americun Institute of Interior pyc ete a Design Forum 
American Pharmaceutical ternational Relations Club 
American ae of of Agricel Lr Engineers fe American Veterinary Medical Association 
ination Site ay Pe So Engineers pipe Pa (Ph Pheenes— women) 
erican echanical Engineers ippa harmacy—M 
Art Guild Lambda T: 
*Aubum Aero Club ponte Coll te Association for Secretaries 
*®Aubum Art Forum Omicron Kappa REP Design) 
enor Conservation ae Er oe — peomney 65 
uburn Co-operative Educa’ ‘ociety 
Auburn Debate Debate Council *Phi Lambda Saat Sigma ( 2. Pharmacy) 
*Auburn German Club Phi Psi (Textiles 
Auburn His Club Education Club 
Auburn Law Poultry Science Club 
Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 
A Soccer Club Sadle D’Armes Fencing Club 
Auburn Student Scarab (Architecture) 
Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) Society for the Advancement of Management 
CF ym oe _ agra che Bored — a Council ss Vinee 
Association achin: Lettermen 
Block and Bridle Club af on Qasty 
Woot s Recreation Association 
Chemistry Council 
STUDENT WIVES CLUBS 
Dames Club Wives Club 
Forestry Wives Club ae of Auburn ne ever Stud 
Auxiliary ives of Industrial ent Students 
peg (Building Construction) as 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Alpha Rho Phi Gamma Delta 
ao Psi ( professional) Phi Kappa the 
Tau Omega Pi Kappa Alpha 
ae Bra ren 
Al E 
Delta Sigma Phi Sigma one 
Delta Upsilon § Bhi 
Phi 
Ks Sieme O 7 Epsilon 
Ppa. a Chi Tau K cin Cat Epsilon 
Pu Delta ‘thee Theta X 


The following national social fraternities have established colonies at Au- 
burn: Chi Phi and Alpha Epsilon Pi. 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities, 


SORORITIES 
pire Chi Ome Theta 
Alpha Gama Oe Kaos Delta 
amma 
Alpha Outieoa Fi ta Svgrt Kappa Gamma 
Pi Beta Phi 
Delta Delta Delta Zeta Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


s 
ea ae marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University ree 


University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to reg- 
istration, class attendance, physical education, military training, grading sys- 
tem, examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters 
are presented in the following pages. 


Class Enrollment And Attendance 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every recita- 
tion, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration. The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and 
previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the Uni- 
versity Calendar, A service charge will be made for registration after the of- 
ficial dates listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and Charges, 
page 26,) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his q - 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor relatin 
to his normal progress as a student, he sates use of the instructional staff an 
the facilities of the University. For such ial registration, a fee is charged. 
Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University satisfies 
this requirement, 


Late Enrollment. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for new registrations, no student may register except by permission 
of the dean. The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service charge will be made. (See page 26.) 


Back Work. In arranging a student’s work for each year the dean will re- 
quire him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites, Prerequisite or eqvequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course Concetiices inthe VFaiversity catalog. It is the responsibility 
of the student to know’ these requirements and to comply with them when 
registering. AK i} ; ‘ivy 

Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the instructor con- 
cerned or his department head. In addition the waiver of the junior standing 

sia Src established for courses that may be taken for graduate credit must 
ve the approval of the Dean of the Graduate School, 


Student Load. The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any 
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quarter of that year, If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the 
normal load may be taken, 


Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to take a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 


Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to ex- 
ceed 23 quarter hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn University 
in which he carried 15 or more hours, he earned a 1.5 grade point quotient and 
passed all work attempted. The student who has scheduled fewer than 15 
quarter hours during an intervening quarter or quarters will retain the over- 
load privilege if he has passed all work carried with a minimum grade point 
quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. A student who does not 
qualify for an overload at the time of regular registration, but who meets the 
requirements at the end of the quarter, may schedule an overload during either 
the final registration period or the schedule adjustment period. In special cases 
the student's dean may make exceptions to the above regulations by written 
notice to the Registrar. 


At the discretion of the dean, a graduating senior qualified to take an 
overload may be allowed to take up to 25 hours, and one not qualified, a load 
of 23 hours, provided such load will enable him to graduate in that particular 
quarter. (This is a one-time privilege and any such senior failing to graduate 
in that quarter will be subject to penalty for overload.) 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the Official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the af ae of the quarter. If by oversight an unauthorized overload is 


carried, requirements for graduation will be increased by the number of 
credit hours carried in excess of the permitted load. 


In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term; (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his dean 
before changing his program of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be charged for 
each change in schedule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after classwork 
begins, except schedule changes made necessary by failure at the final exam- 
ination period, or as a result of special examinations, or in special cases ap- 
proved by the Registrar, . 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. . 

A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the moet week 
of a quarter, Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean, 


A student’s dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in 


the student’s course of study. The student's load may also be reduced by 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. : 
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Classification. Each undergraduate student will be classified according to 
the number of quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and 
other institutions as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 98; 
Junior, 99 to 152; Senior, 153 or over. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified. as an 
undergraduate student. 

Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 


Auditing Privilege. A person not regularly enrolled in the University may 
audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory 
course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The auditing 
privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and lab- 
oratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean 
and instructor concerned, persons not regularly enrolled may audit such courses 
upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors register with 
the dean and Registrar and are listed on the class roll but do not partici- 
pate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make pie 
and may receive no grades or credits, A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
auditing a lecture course, Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or 
more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of 
the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of auditing fee. 
Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter, 


Curriculum Transfer. If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter, 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned, 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work, 


Leave of Absence. A student whose work is satisfactory —as reported by 
his instructors — may be granted a leave of absence to represent the University 
in the following activities: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or 
oratorical contests, dramatics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other 
University activities as the President or Dean of Faculties may approve. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for report- 
ing mid-quarter deficiencies no student may resign from school and escape the 
penalty of failure. After this date the dean shall contact the student's instruc- 
tors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report 
such standing to the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half his work 
he will be charged with one quarter of residence and the number of hours re- 
ported as failing. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
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scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether a scholastic 
penalty is to be assigned shall rest with the student's waa See “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 


English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
aie good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are directed 
to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 

Freshmen who, on the basis of scores made on the American College Tests, 
show lack of adequate preparation for Freshman English, must take special 
preparatory work before being admitted to English 101. No substitution for 
the Freshman English requirement is permitted, 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution may 
be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1, If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed, 

2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation. When grades of “C” are made in the first and third quar- 
ters, but a grade of less than “C” in the second quarter of a three- 
quarter course, credit will be allowed for English 101 only. 

3. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor's degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations. 

4. No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F,” but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


__ University Requirements. Physical education is required for six consecu- 
tive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet 
the six-quarter requirement. 

Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 

Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
physical education will have Sere gees education requirements reduced by 
the number of quarters of physical education completed at the former institu- 
tion. Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
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at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 
before graduation, 


Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes. A card stating the physical condition of 
each student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be ap- 
proved. Classifications are: 

(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any ac- 

tivity offered by the Department. 

(B) Adapted — This classification provides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities, 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limitations 
requiring program adaptation to his individual needs. The student 
with this classification will nk i for Sports Education, PE 105 (no 
physical activity or very limited). 


Military Regulations 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 

Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force —are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration. 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC). Students enrolling in college for the first 
time and transfer students not otherwise excused are required to register for 
and attend scheduled paper Peay (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and 
succeeding quarters of resi until military training requirements have 
been met. Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air 
ae ROTC) is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as 
noted below: 


a. Students physically disqualified for military service under current stand- 
ards prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force as determ- 
ined by the respective commandant with the advice of the University physician 
when his evaluation is appropriate. 

b. Veterans with 90 days or more honorable active military service in the 
U.S. Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights, the Korean 
War Bill or the Cold War GI Bill. See also paragraph (4) on page 44. 

c, Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former institution provided 
that military training will not be required if the student has completed five 
full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per quarter). A student who transfers from 
an institution requiring military training will have his basic military require- 
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ment reduced by the number of quarters of military training completed at the 
former institution. A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly estab- 
lished Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic Course 

rovided the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate of Eligibility 

From the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student in this 
category be excused from more than the first year Basic Course. If so excused 
enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at the beginning of 
the Sophomore year, 

f. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 


Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see description carried in 
this catalog under the particular division: Air Force Aerospace Studies; Mili- 
tary Science; Naval Science. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon sir pie records to the Registrar on the official separation form, may 
be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student’s curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training, Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concermed of the official ation record and, as required, after 
passing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 
given through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. 
Credit for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions peprned Sy the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights, the Korean 
War Bill, or Cold War GI Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training not 
previously completed and will be allowed college credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others—6 Quarter Hours 

_ (Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have been completed 
prior to military service.) 
_ Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Active Duty for Train- 
ing Program (ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation and who have 
not completed Basic ROTC requirements prior to military service may be given 
college credit for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic 
Course. No college credit will be awarded if the Reserve Active Duty for 
Since Program was less than six months duration; however, the student will 
pane from attending three quarters of Basic ROTC training. Other stu- 
ts who have completed terms of military service resulting in an honorable 
separation, will be given college credit as follows: 
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For 6 to 12 months —Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year, 

12 months or more—The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours). 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as much 
of the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by the de- 
purtment concerted. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the National Guard of any state, A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for 
more than one year, six quarter hours (less any completed prior to military 
service), 


Off-Campus Credit 
EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required, (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward era the requirements 
for i damonpoes but will not be included in the calculation for continuation-in- 
residence. Grade point will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
Ssierpepautlonos course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 54, For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTER CREDIT 


_ Permission to take work at a university off-campus center is at the discre- 

tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at 
the parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 
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Examinations And Grades 


GRADING SYSTEM 


Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptable; 
D, S, Satisfactory; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as follows: A— 3, 
B-—2; C—1; D—0; F—0, For graduate students see Graduate Schoo] sec- 
tion. 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the quality of work has 
been of passing rade, ut the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When 
a grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor s all indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of passing grade. If passing, a 

de of “X” is assigned; if not passing, the grade shall be “XF.” Grades of 
“Incomplete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduating seniors must clear 
all incompletes (IN) and absent examination (X) within the first two (2) weeks 
of their graduating quarter. Graduate students shall remove incomplete grades 
within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to graduate with grades of 
“Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a final examination for 
any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the respec- 
tive Dean in order to take the examination. 


A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty. 


If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
uarter and (2) special examinations, Grades in all subjects are reported to 
ie students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for special 

examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly scheduled period, $2.00; 
out of schedule, $5.00. A student absent from an examination for any reason 
other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the respective Dean 
in order to take the examination. Examinations missed because of illness must 
be excused by the University Physician. 

For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 

Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 


the other in the last half. Other qui ive 
Bip Sndertat ichdl aaehonbet Ses may be given as deemed necessary by 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter, 
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DEAN’S LIST 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried eres a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 
attained will be recorded on the Dean’s List and on the student's permanent 


record. 


Academic Eligibility 


Continued Residence. A student will be suspended for a period of 12 
months at the end of any quarter during which he does not earn at least five 
credit hours. Moreover, a student will be suspended for a period of 12 months 
if he fails to meet the minimum percentage hours and grade point requirements 
as determined once each year, At the end of each Spring Quarter a student 
who has been enrolled at Auburn for a minimum of two quarters must have 
earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points equal 
at least to the following percentage schedules: 


From 2 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
60 per cent. 


From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70 per cent. 


Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80 per 
t. 


In determining a student's eligibility for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be dropped 
for failure to pass five hours, Credit hours and grade points earned by cor- 
respondence or extension will not be included in calculations for continuation 
in residence. 

Any student who has previously been suspended and faces a recurrin 
suspension for failure to meet Continuation-in-Residence requirements, wi 
remain in good standing if in his preceding three quarters he has all 
subjects and has maintained a grade point average of 1.5 on a load of 
fifteen hours per quarter. 

The post-baccalaureate student enrolled as an undergraduate remains in 
good standing if he meets the 80 per cent requirement on work taken at Au- 

urn University since graduation; provided, however, that except for failure 
of the full time student to pass five hours in any quarter, he may not be 
dropped until he has attempted $0 quarter hours of post-baccalaureate work 
at Auburn University. 

A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in an succeeding 
yn by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately ollowing the 

te of suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A suspended stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student’s twelve-month = 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A suspended student 
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cannot reestablish eligibility or make pro toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits olefins i via fateoncedencs during his period of suspen- 
sion. 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up quarter by a suspended student will be included 
in determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the 
first Spring Quarter after the student re-enters Auburn University. (This does 
not supersede the minimum five-hour regulation.) 

Any work done at another institution by a student while on dropped status 
shall have no effect on his eligibility for continuation in residence, But a@ tran- 
script of such work must be filed with the Registrar. 

It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean, 


When a regular student’s load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been reduced to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 

The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any stu- 
dent at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to 
make satisfactory grades. 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. 
A student who makes a grade of “F" on any course may be required to with- 
draw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until the beginning of the quar- 
ter in which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are crepes under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic alties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will bested a part of 
the student’s record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and a ed for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C), A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. A student transferring from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours will have his graduation requirements in the new cur- 
riculum increased in proportion to the number of quarters completed in the 
prior curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, 
the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
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earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student's dean. 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof, 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
complete the final year of work at Auburn University. This regulation may 
be waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University and completed work while on active duty. A stu- 
dent must be enrolled in a curriculum at least nine months immediately prior 
to graduation. 


Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
86 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a grad- 
uate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second bac- 
calaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours veouired fa the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


GRADUATION HONORS 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not less 
than six quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma 
and placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work in 
residence at Auburm University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade fears quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor, 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the ees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will 
be used in calculations. Where transfer credits are considered, calcula- 
tions will be based on the grade point values in use at Auburn University. 
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The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the pegniaie of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Au- 
burn ere er Tape Oe eae procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 

Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on the 
campus after any registration period must register them at the University 
Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after 
arrival on the campus. Faculty and staff members shall register their cars at 
the University Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use 
the proper decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and 
subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen are not permitted to bring cars to the Aubum community un- 
less hee eb for commuting. Generally, those staying or living one-half mile 
or er beyond the edge of the main campus will be considered commuters. 

Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D" 
and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. For specific information regarding designated parking 
areas, traffic regulations and controls, violations Pas abatiles, secure a copy at 
the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University Security Office. 


DISCIPLINE 


1, Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all rules 
and regulations, 


_2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University, Enrollment as a student in no way 


exempts any n from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or na- 
toad ls (See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to dis- 


8. All publications rted by the Student Activties Fee are subject 
to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. : 


The Academic Program 
Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental pons of all univer- 
sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 

To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 
gardless of their economic or social background, for a “liberal and practical 
education.” 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 

To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 

To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities, 

To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University ma 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cul- 
tural traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 

To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields, The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools: Agriculture, Air Force Aerospace Studies, Architecture and the Arts, 
Chemistry, Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Military Science, Naval 
Science, Pharmacy, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, and the 
Graduate School. 

Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks each, with the fourth quarter serving as the summer session. 

Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
paxtments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
oy 


the several Schools are also listed. 
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School of Agriculture, includes the De ents of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology, Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forest Manage- 
ment, Ornamental Horticulture and Wood Technology. Within each curricu- 
lum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agricultural Business and 
Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Entomol- 
ogy, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Zoology), Food Science, 
Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, Wood Technology. 


School of Air Force Aerospace Studies, includes the Department of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies and offers training in Aerospace Studies. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. Curricula offered are; 
Architecture, Building Construction, Drama, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Organ Music, Music 
History and Literature, Theory Composition), and V Design. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Secondary Education; Adminstration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, yaieal Education and Recreation; Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Practical Arts Education; and Psychology. Undergraduate curricula 
offered are: Elementary Education, Secondary Education (majors or minors 
in Art; Business Education; Drama; English; Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; Vocational Home Economics; Mathematics; Mental Retardation; 
Modern Languages; Music; School Library Science; Science; Social Science; 
Speech; and Speech Correction); Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Ed- 
ucation (majors in Agricultural Education, Basic Vocational Education, Dis- 
tributive Education, and Trades and Industrial Education); and Psychology. 

Degrees; Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science ii Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-Engineering, Aero- 
space Engineering, Aviation Management, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, and Auburn School of Aviation. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Eacuatne eee kt Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical 

. urgi ineering, Textile Chemi i ineer- 
ing, and Textile Minseenionh’< e AO NS ENG 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical En- 


gineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Textile Chemi i ineeri 
and Textile Management, “s ‘ FE Sag gti 
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School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics. Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, 
Institutional Food Management), and Pre-Nursing Science. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education, Institutional Food Management), and Bach- 
elor of Science in Nursing. 


School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Science 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in P. , 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, Speech, 
and Secretarial Training. Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts and the sciences); Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Administration, Mathematics, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional 
Science (Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration, 

School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, sarniney. Pathology and Parasitology, Py siology and Pharma- 
cology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, Small Anima] Surgery and 
Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 

Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, 
Master of Building Construction, Master of Business Administration, Master of 
Education, and Master of Home Economics, Beyond the Master's degree, pro- 
grams are offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor of 
Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Library Facilities 

The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, has a stud 
capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes, Spacious read- 
ing rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, 
with flourescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding 
the student in his study. 


The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, a special microfilm reading 
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room, seven rooms for oe to recordings and a projection room with 108 
theatre seats where es ucational films may be viewed. The building 
is completely air-conditioned and contains the only public elevators on the 
campus. 

On December 1, 1966, the Library contained 475,000 volumes and more 
than 400,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued 
by the various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Enegry Com- 
mission, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration are received 
on depository account. 

Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins are available, 
Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on microfilm 
and microcards, as well as important erg, ane and periodicals. More than 
8,600 serials are being received currently; back files are available for a large 
portion of these titles. 

A number of special collections are maintained in the Library. Same of 
these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr, Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. 
B. B, Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C, W, (Bill) Streit; 
and many others. The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are also 
extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library loan requests through their 
local libraries; to all students in residence; and to members of the Auburn 
Research Foundation, 

Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve Book 
Department on the first level. There is also a large reserve reading room, a 
general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection room 
and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and contemporary books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are the 
Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services area, the 
Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. The third floor is devoted 
peed to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor is used for the Biological 
and Physical Sciences. 

Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Pharmacy- 
Veterinary Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 

The Department of Archives, organized in 1964, is located on the first floor, 
Tt accumulates and makes available the University archives, manuscripts, let- 
ters, notebooks, articles, papers and other materials of or by the various staffs 
of the institution; also similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and 
the South in general. The Department of Archives is not open all hours the 


Library is open; patrons and visitors may call the Library or the Department 
for information. 


Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
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parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit, 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll, No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
tespondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin. The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 45 of this Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in os college 
classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
pletion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
dence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or sae superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of exnedint senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station, 

Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under “Fees 
and Charges” (see page 28). Fees are payable in advance and should accom- 
pany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smiru, Dean 
Cuarves F. Smaons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


i lige: SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 
culture and related professions, Courses provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of cultural subjects, Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually 
taken in the junior and senior years, 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Science, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food Science, 
Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within 
these curricula majors are permitted in line with the student's special interest. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field whece the courses are not pre- 
scribed ke the catalog he should consult with the head of the department 
concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn, Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry _...4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ....... 4 UH 102 English Comp, ...... 5 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..1 ®MH161 Anal. Geo. and 
HY 107 United States EH 101 English Comp. ........5 Caloulus  ....----------0 


History ........—....5 ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ........ 5 ZY 102 Gen, Zoology ........ 5 
*MH 160 Alg. and Trig. ...... 5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


* The beginning mathematics requirements in all curricula of the School of Agriculture are 
ME 160 Algebra and Trigonometry and MH 161 Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Except in the 
Agricultural Engineering, Forestry, and Wood Technology curricula which require mathematic 
beyond MH 161, the sequence of courses, MH 121 and MH 122 College Mathematics may be 


pubstituted for the sequence MH 160 and MEH 161 if approved in advance by the student’s adviser 
an can. 
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FIRST QUARTER 


AH 200 Int. An Hosb. .....5 
BY 101 General Botany 
PS 204 Physics  ...----eocee-05 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


PH 301 General Poultry ......5 
SP 210 Public Speaking —..3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 

*Agr. Engr. Electives 5 





Elective ....cs10c0ceeeees 3 
AY 401 Forage Crops ......... 3 
FY 313 Fann Forestry .......5 
Elective ....... =) 
Ed ective ....--ece-ceora-00 3 


School of Agriculture 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
BY 102 General Botany —..5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. 


or 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 306 Plant Physiology ....5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 

Elective ...—-0<<-<-<:07 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing ........5 
AY 404 Cotton Production .5 
Elective ........-—14:: 
Elective 


Total—211 quarter hours 


* To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352 and 353. 


THIRD QUARTER 
AF 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition ..........5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ~..........5 


HF 20] Orchard Mgt. ~.....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AH 401 Swine Production —..5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology .5 

EOCH VG cameveracsagssce 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
AY 201 Grain Crops ............ 5 
BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AN 350 Soil & Water 
Technology -........... 

AS 202 Agr. Economics 

BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology ......5 
Elective » 





AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ........ 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 

Mlaeiiyiy ase occcaccca 3 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition ..........5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..2 
PS 204 Physics —....-.........5 
Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com, Fertilizers 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops —..5 
PH 301 General Poultry .....5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......3 

Elective 





SENIOR YEAR 


AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 
Electives 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 200 Introductory Ani- 


DH 200 Fund. of Dairying 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AY 306 Soil Morphology & 


RIVER . Slceeaanolt 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ...... 3 
lectives. -....-.-.... ll 
AY 402 Soil Fertility —.......5 


ZY 402 Econ. Entomology ..5 
ZY 300 Genetics =e 
Elective 





* The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352, 353, and 354. 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 


aod be assigned an adviser, Electives will be selected with approval 


of the adviser and the Dean 


in line with the student’s interests and needs, Students desiring further training may plan their 
Sonrse of study so as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions. 





School of Agriculture 


Major in Animal Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Calculus ........... 
Military Training —..1 
Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 101 Gen. Botany ——...5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
JM 315 Agri. Journalism —.3 
SP 210 Public Speaking 3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ...5 
YM 421 Animal Physiology 
Electives .................. 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 411 Seminar 
AS 401 Farm Management 5 
Electives ..........--13 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry .......3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, 2 
EH 102 English Comp. .. 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 








AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition .......- 5 





AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
AY 304 General Soils ..........5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
VM 422 Animal Diseases ...... 5S 


ZY 402 Economic Ento. ......5 
Electives ............8 


Bilsctived:. cosa 18 


Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an adviser, A major may elect 
either 2 Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his adviser, develop a plan of study for the junior and 


senior 
the student's 





Students 
tical dairy f; 


years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved 


Major in Dairy Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 
BY 101 General Botany ...5 
CH 203 or 207 Organic 





Chemistry® ee 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education wit 

JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 401 Forage Crops ..........5 
DH 410 Food Microbiology 5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology .5 
SP 210 Pub. Speaking*** “3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding —..5 
PH 301 General Poultry ..5 
DH 402 Artificial 

Insemination ..........3 

Elective®*®** ae 


Total—212 quarter hours 


by the Dean of Agriculture and 
adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal] Biochemistry 
and Nutrition ~........5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ..........5 


®®Agr. Engr. Elective 5 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 

VM 422 Animal Disease 
on gia eee 5 

ZY 300 Genetics een | 
EUeCHVG .......-.ccereses- 3 





AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ....5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology .5 

Elective —..--.---<.0-«3 


farm erpeticnee tere action shall have st least one quarter or one summer prac: 


s Jf Szaduate study is planned, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also to be taken as 


an elective. 


** To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352, and 353. 


*°° Students takin 
SP 210, 


g Advanced ROTC may substitute one 3-hour Advanced ROTC course for 


cee If graduate study is planned, CH 206 and CH 2061 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


School of Agriculture 
Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany .....5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ..........5 
PS 204 Physics .......------—-...5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AY 304 General Soils .......... 
PH 301 General Poultry . 





JM 315 Agr. Joumalism .....3 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......3 
Elective: <...ccsicsencanentD 


AS 401 Farm Management 5 

HF 401 Commercial Veg. 
OR pg eee 

HF 323 Floriculture or 

HF 406 Nut Culture ...........5 
Elective <.....-ssseccsssesestd 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab. ..2 


or 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation ..5 


MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 301 Agr. Marketing -.5 


BY 306 Plant Physiology —5 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops -..5 
Elective .......-. RW 


SENIOR YEAR 


BY 309 Plant Pathology ......5 
HF 404 Fruit Growing 
Electives ...--.....--..8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


59 
THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition ......... 5 


®AN 351 Agr. Mach, Tech. 5 
HF 221 Landscape 

Gardening ~......-.--.--5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


AN 350 Soil and Water 







Technology -.........--..5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility .........5 
HF 402 Storage, Packaging 

and Marketing 

Veg, Crops . a: | 


Elective ....-... 


HF 405 Small Fruits -........... 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. 
Electives 


Electives will be chosen with the approval of the student’s adviser and dean. 
* AN 352, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted. 


FIRST QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr, Economics ........5 
BY 101 General Botany ....5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting —...5 
MS Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
EC 341 Business Law ......... 5 
SP 211 Public Speaking ....5 
TM 315 Agr. Journalism —....3 

Elective ......0-:<--—~- 6 
EC 333 Salesmanship ............3 
ZY 411 General Parasitology 


or 

ZY 402 Econ. Entomology .5 

PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod, 3 

PH 405 Poultry Feeding ....3 
Elective —...............3 


Major in Poultry Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


EC 212 Intr, Accounting ...5 
PH 301 General Poultry =e 





PS 204 Physics ..—.. 
MS Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ....5 
VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology .5 

Elective ....------------3 


SENIOR YEAR 


PH 408 Poultry Diseases 
AN 353 Farm Building Tech. 5 
AS 304 Agr, Finance ..........3 

Elective .........-------6 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Electives to be approved by student’s adviser and dean. 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 






and Nutrition .......5 
GY 103 Economic Geog. ....5 
ZY 300 Genetics —..-.5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AS 361 Rural Sociology ......5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 
i eS 5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ....5 
eR VG anne assereccnns 3 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
PH 404 Poultry Management 5 
PH 410 Poultry Breeding -...3 
PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 

Elective 
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Agricultural Business and Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and 
for those interested in the economics of agricultural production and mar- 
keting and in poe paces affecting a ture. The curriculum is admin- 
istered through a advisory system wherein individual student programs 
of study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and in- 
terests. The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is 
emphasized. 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection, of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu- 
manities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics, 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
adminstration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may themselves to become i) owners or man- 
agers of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural en (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public 
officials in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, in ors, credit analysts, etc.; or 
(4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ....5 BY 101 Gen. Botany -........... 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ...5 CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ...... 4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...... 4 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 5 CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, ..1 CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab, ..! 
MS Military Training ...1 MH 161 Anal, Geo. & Cal. .5 HY 107 U.S. History ........- 


5 
PE Physical Education ..1 AS 102 Agr. Econ, Orien. .0 LY 101 Use of Library ........1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.] 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry EC 212 Intr. Accounting ...5 EC 341 Business Law .......... 
and Nutrition ....5 DH 200 Fund. of Dairy or 








5 
om.) 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ...... 5 PH 30! Gen. Poultry ....... 5 ‘ 1p? ) 
EC 211 Inter. Accounting ...5 PS 204 Physics —......— _S MS Military Training ....! 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education 1! 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


AH 303 Livestock Prod. ....5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing —..5 AN 351 Farm Machinery 
AY 307 General Soils ....5 AS 361] Rural Sociology SO, ee Sewers 
EC 360 Money & Banking .5 SP 210 Public Speaking ....3 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
Elective ........00-css0000053 Electives ....cccreerern B Electiv: sane! 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 446 Business Cycles 5 AY 401 Forage Crops or AS 401 Farm Mgt. . 
AS 410 Agr. Bus. Mgt. .... 3 AY 201 Grain Crops 5 AS 405 Agr. Policy . 
en. en 10 FY 313 Farm Forestry Electives 





Feeds & Feeding ...3 
Meats Se. 
Swine Production 5 
Beef Cattle Prod. .5 
Soil & Water Tech. 5 
Agr, Machinery 
Qo ee 
Tractor & Engine 
Teil Leanasmpevsstts erase 
Farm Bldg. Tech, ..5 
Agr, Proces. Tech, 5 
Cotton Production —5 
Comm, Fert, -......... 3 
Soil Management ...5 
Comm. Veg. Crops 3 
Fruit Growing ........6 


AH 302 
AH 304 
All 401 
AH 402 
AN 350 
AN 351 


AN 352 


AN 353 
AN 354 
AY 404 
AY 406 
AY 407 
HF 401 
HF 404 
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GRouP 2 

AS 302 Farm Records ........3 
AS 303 Agricultural Coop, .3 
AS 304 Agr. Finance .......... 3 
AS 305 Farm Appraisal ...3 
AS 411 Econ. Development 3 
AS 412 Economic Aspects 

of Water -........ —s 
AS 460 Intr. to Eoono- 

SEUDETIO So rcenttantanienes! 3 
EC 333 Salesmanship .—.5 
EC 451 Intr. Ec. Theory ...5 
EC 452 Comp. Econ. 

Systems ................-...5 
EC 463 Corporate Finance ..5 






EC 474 Adv, Statistics ........ 
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Group 3 

AS 441 History & Philosophy 
of Extension ............3 

AS 462 Rural Communities 
Around the World ..3 

TE 314 Elec, Data Proc- 
essing Mach. .......... 
PA 301 Philosophy ..............3 
PA 302 Ethics ........-—.....--. 3 

PA 308 Introduction to 
EABIGOO watasseiccceer 
PA 307 Scientific Rsn’g. -.....5 
PG 21) General Psychology 5 
PG 330 Social Psychology .4 
PG 360 Applied Psychology 5 
PO 407 Political Sci, ...........5 
SY 203 Cultural Anthro- 

NO sexes 
SY 311 Tech, & Soc, Chg, .3 
SY 408 Indus. Socio. 5 
ZY 204 Insects ......... re anetd 
ZY 206 Conservation ... 3 
ZY 300 Genetics ~.............. 5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology ..5 


Students desiring to major in Agricultural Business and Economics should contact the Head 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology as early in their college careers 
as possible in order that they may be assigned to a faculty adviser, Electives will be selected in 
consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and interests. 


Agricultural Engineering 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas, The cur- 
riculum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with par- 


ticular emphasis on engineering 


cultural courses, The curriculum leads to a de 


roblems in agriculture, and general agri- 
of Bachelor of Science in 
Agricultural Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have op 


portuni- 


ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 


are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
MH 160 Algebra and Trig, —5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 


EG 102 Engr, Drawing I .2 
Ms aT & 


AN 201 Soil & Implement 
Mechanics ~........2-..9 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Gen. Physico— 
Mechanics ..............-- 
PA 202 Ethics & Society ....5 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education —1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ......4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library .....1 
AN 101 Engineering & Agr. I 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ME 205 Applied Mechanics 
MH 264 Anal Geom. & Cal. 
PS 202 Gen. Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 
Electricity 
CE 210 Engr. Surveying 
MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 


Oe 


ee Ot 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen. Botany 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry .....4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal, 5 
EG 104 Des. Geom. ~......... 2 
AN 102 Agr. Engr. Prof. 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physica] Education ..1 


MH 361 Diff. Equations ..... 5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics— 
Electromagnetism & 
0 pee es 
ME 208 Strength of Mat. .. 
AN 205 Agr. Engr. Design . 
MS Military Training .. 


A 
2 
| 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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FIRST QUARTER 

AN 407 Agr. Mech. Design 
Analysis ...............5 


EE 304 Electrical Circuits .4 


AN 414 Envir. Animal Phys. 
and Bio-Engr, 5 

AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. 5 

EE 305 Elect. & Instrum. ..5 
Agriculture Elective 5 


School of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
ME 307 Applied Mech. 
Dynam, 2.5 
ME 310 Thermodynamics 5 
AN 307 Physical Properties 





SENIOR YEAR 
AN 401 Mech. of Tractor 
BOWER hscstip tipster 5 
AN 416 Agr. Structures 


Il 
AN 409 Agr. Processing -....3 
Humanistic or 
Social Elective —.....3 


CE 309 Hydraulics IT ....3 
Total—228 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 


THIRD QUARTER 
AY 307 Gen. Soils .............. 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 
CE 308 Hydraulics 1 003 
Agriculture Elective 





AN 405 Irrigation Design ....5 

AN 408 Agr. Tractor 
Design Analysis 

SP 210 Public Speaking 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective 


Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of humanistic-social electives below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Technical Writing, 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking ten hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
of Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


NISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


HY 204 Hist. of the Modern World ....... err | 


HY 207 or 208 World 


HY 314 United States Colonial History ... 








DR 314 Drama Appreciation T2000... 3 

MU 373 Appreciation of Music .. ooo 

Wiss. = oe 5 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music .—................3 
3 





HY 315 International Organization ... 


3 

460 Great Lenders of History 

482 History of the South —... 
Current Events —. 











"s Greatest Plays .. 3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature _..3 
EH 365 Southern Literature 00000... 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology upon Modem Literature _....... 3 
SP 310 Great American Speeches 
THE ARTS 
AT 332 American Painting and 
AT 431 Cootemporury Art ee “3 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation J 





sanansownmessnscsseet ot 


ECONOMICS AND GEOGRAPHY 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
Contemporary America .......—........ 
GY 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ...5 
GY 407 World Resources & Their 
Utilization 


SOCIOLOGY 

SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 
SY 204 Social Behavior ........... ) 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change ........3 
SY 403 Regional Sociology -220..0.0.......... 5 


PHILOSOPHY AHO RELIGION 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ....... 
PA 330 Philosophy of Religion 
PA 307 Scientific Reasoning —_. 
PA 308 Introduction to Logic . 
PA 440 American Philosophy 
PSYCHOLOGY 

PG 211 General Psychology 
PG 311 Behavior of Man ........ ere 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 
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Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 


Major in Botany 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
ae in Agriculural Science except that BY 101 and 102 will be taken in place of ZY 101 
and 102. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ZY 101 General Zoology 5 ZY 102 General Zoology —..5 AS 202 Agr. Economics .—5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry .... CH 207 Organic Chem, ..5 EH 253 Lit. in English ~—.5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 PS 206 Intr. Physics -........5 Elective ....-.-----0.--000-9 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ....5 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training ...1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 390 Ady. Composition ..5 AY 304 General Soils ......5 BY 306 Fund. Plant 
VM 200 Gen, Microbiology .5 BY 309 Gen. Plant Physiology  «.....-......« 5 
Elective ....-——.....5 Pathology =.....—...5 ZY 304 Gen. Entomology .5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......3 Electives .........-0-—- 8 Electives ..............8 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 413 Gen. PL Ecology 5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy —...5 BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
FL 121 Elem. French or FL 122 Elem, French or Electives ......—..13 
FY 151 Elem. German ......... 5 FL 152 Elem. German .......5 
ZY 300 Genetics .0.......-.0..-4 5 Electives . Een | 
Elective ....cc..--ceveesesd 





Total—210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Botany will be assigned an adviser. A major will, during the 
sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of study for the 
junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Ag- 
wet ren the student’s adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of in- 
divid students. 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in ani- 
mal biology. One has the choice of four options: zoology, entomology, 
fisheries, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years all students take the same subjects which em- 
phasize the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible 
to elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The 
program during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance 
of a faculty adviser who works closely with the student, During this period 
the student may wish to work toward graduate school upon pre uation. The 
faculty adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with 
other academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training, 
Diversified career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zo- 
rs sciences, and the opportunities increase as the level of training is 
Tais 

At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned 
with insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work 
with commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; 
et pe a recreational work; and aes pny eee ne the 
graduate ee levels, opportunities are greatly enhan icularly for 
teaching, neh At and steaks at the university level; for cal eniri aetaling 
ment, and management with industry; for research with the Public Health 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
tesearch organizations; and for employment in other areas, 
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Zoological Sciences 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .—...5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ....5 
ZY 100 Zool. Orientation =e 





PE Physical Educaiton ..1 


PS 205 Intr, Physic ......... 5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology -..5 
MS Military Training ...1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ZY 102 General Zoology —- 


5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation —0 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry or 
CH 203 Organic Chem.* —..5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
PS 206 Ivtr, Physics —......5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


® For students who will not attend graduate school. 


Electives 18 





ZY 411 Parasitology ~._5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology ..5 
Electives ~..-—-------- 8 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 301 Comp, Anatomy 5 
Electives 


Recent | 


SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 401 Invert. Zoology ...... 5 
Electives ......-.-.----13 


Total—211 quarter bours 


THIRD QUARTER 
Botany 


CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. -......5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry or 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 





ZY 300 Genetics .. ae 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


ZY 306 Principles of 
Animal Ecology ......3 
Electives ..............-l6 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


Stadents in Zoology and/or Entomology must 
alectives listed below, including EH 304, SP 210, 


take a minimum of 40 hours from the group 
ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200, Other 


electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser. 


AY 304 Soils 
AY 401 Forage 


BY 309 Plant Pathology . 
BY 401 Biological Statistics 


BY 406 Systematic Botany ..... 


BY 413 Plant Ecology —. 


EH 304 Technical Writing ——......... 


SP 210 Public Speaking .... 
VM 200 General 








BY 306 Fund. of Plant Physiology 


Microbiology ..... 


GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
Students in Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group elec 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 210, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 326 or 426, and ZY 436, Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser. 


401 Forage Crops . 
306 Fund, of Plant Phy: 
401 Biological Statistics ... 





410 Aquatic Plants ..... 
413 Plant Ecology —.... 
EH 304 Technical Writing _.. 


201 Dendrology 
202 Dendrology ... 
203 Silvics  ....... 
301 Silviculture ~. 
313 Farm Forestry 
434 Forest Policy .... 
210 Public Speaking 


ele rei rT. 


wn 
~~ 


















406 Systematic Botany ..... 


121-22 Elementary French 
131-32 Elementary Spanish .... 
151-52 Elementary German ...... 


NSSSSSSSSRS Sas 


410 Systematic Entomology -.. 
418-19 Experimental Heredity 
421 Vertebrate Zoology I . 
422 Vertebrate Zoology I 
435 Marine Biology 


Water Quali 
Vertebrate Zoology I ..- 
Vertebrate Zoology II 
Game Management ... 
Wildlife Habitat Ana! 
Hatchery Management 
Marine Biology ~~... 
Management of Small Impoun 
437 Fisheries Biology. ....-..ccc0erre---~ 
442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology 
443 Marine Vert. Zool. & Ichthyology ...- 
444 Marine Fisheries Biology .......—----- 










5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology .....-.------—-5 
5 ZY 308 Micrology -............. a 
5 ZY 402 Economic Entomology =.) 
5 ZY 404 Medical Entomology 5 
5 ZY 405 Forest Insects ....... a 
5 ZY 406 Bee Culture ~.... a 
5 ZY 407 Insect Morphology - a5 
"3 ZY 409 Histology ese. =5 


...5 VM 200 General Microbiology -~~......-—-.-..-—- 5 
Wildlife Biology ............... 
Aquatic Insect Taxonomy 





Wow 













Dowmnown 
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Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in 
positions in the “sa expanding food industry. The curriculum is admin- 
istered through a faculty advisory system wherein a program of study may 
be developed in accordance with the needs and interests of the individual 
student. In this manner, a student may take a general course or may spec- 
ialize in a commodity area such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vege- 
tables. He may elect a business option with supporting courses in economics 
and business or he may elect a sciences option. 


Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 Gen, Chemistry ....4 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry ...... 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HY 107 U.S, History -~.......-... 5S EH 101 English Comp. ........5 








MH 160 Algebra & Trig, ....5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & .5 MS Military Training ...1 
DH 101 Man's Food ..........1 LY 101 Library Science .....1 PE Physical Education ..2 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 207 Orgunie Chem. .......5 AS 202 Agr. Economics or EC 215 Fund. of Gen. & 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. .5 EC 200 Gen. Economics —_.5 Cost ACOt. cerned 
PS 204 Found, of Physics .5 CH 208 Organic Chem, ........ 5 HE 312 Food Science .........5 
MS Military Training ...1 SP 211 Ess. of Public VM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
PE Physical Education ..1 Speaking ....-.-.-..-.0 5 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ....1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 340 Ind, Food Pres. HF 341 Ind, Food Equip. DH 410 Food Microbiology 5 
Technology ....-—...5 & Processing I ........ 5 HF 342 Ind. Food Equip, 
Electives .... 13 Electives .2.0.........18 & Processing Il ....5 
Electives ...........4 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dil 411 Food Plant Sao. ....3 HF 343 Food Anal, & DH 412 Food So, Sem. .......1 
Eloctives ............15 Qual, Control .. Electives... 18 








Electives : i 13 
Total—213 quarter hours 


Students taking Food Science will be assigned a Faculty Adviser on entering this curriculum, 
A program of study for the junior and senior years will be worked out jointly by the student and 
his adviser from Usts of approved electives based on the needs and interests of the student. 


Forestry 

Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program in forest manage- 
ment which leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors 
Program). 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a stron demand 
for foresters in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies 
as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. The 
graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land line surveying, 
timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After 
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experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land 
management obs and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 


ood ology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree, This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient uction of standard products. The wood technologist 
must understand physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 


the student may 


ize in chemistry 


, structural design, industrial man- 


agement or in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in 


these fields. The wood technologist finds emp 


oyment with wood manufac- 


turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private and public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 
The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 


Foresters, 
Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


BY 101 General Botany 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig, .5 
FY 101 Intr. to Forestry ...3 
FY 104 Forest Cartography 2 







BY 102 General Botany ......5 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
MH 161 Anal, Geom. & Cal, 5 
LY 101 Use of Library —..1 


MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
CH 104 Genera) Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab, .1 
EH 101 English Comp. ..... 5 
MS 


Military Training ....1 


MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 306 Plant Physiology —.5 AY 305 General Soils .......... BY FY) 208 SHO acs cssssc sensed, 
CE 201 Surveying I... ~5 PS 205 Int, Physics ........5 AS 202 . Economies ........5 
EH 102 English Comp, ........ 5 ZY 101 General Zoology ....55 PO 206 United States Govt, 5 
FY 201 Dendrology ..000...3 FY 202 Dendrology ..........-... 3 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training —.1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FY 204 For. Mensuration ....5 EC 215 Fund. Cost Acctg. .5 BY 310 Forest Pathology 5 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 FY 302 Forest Fire Control 3 FY 303 Forest Recreation 3 
EH 304 Technical Writing _3 FY 309 Sampling .............. 3 FY 310 Adv. Mensuration 3 
Elective .——...........6 FY 316 Forest Economics .3 FY 420 Silviculture 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking®® .3 EIOCHVG: |. .ncecvensercdsesusl 
Elective) 2-3 ist 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration ..5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering .5 
FY 397 Forest Regeneration 3 
FY 393 Ala, Forest Indust. 3 
FY 396 Forest Site 
Evaluation ............. 2 
ee — SENIOR YEAR 
orest Valuation ...5 FY 407 Forest Mgt, —......5 ZY 305 Forest Entomology ..5 
FY 408 Logging —........ FY 417 Photogrammetry ....6 FY 415 Range Mgt. .........2 
FY 414 Rey. Silviculture FY 435 Forest Products ZY 425 For, Wildlife Mgt. 3 
FY 434 Forest Policy Merchandising —_...... 5 FY 418 Adv. Forest Met. 3 
Elective —_. TIGONY St. cqncttciconee 5 Elective .....0-...-.s00003 


Fifteen of the 23 elective hours inc) 
lected from an approved list of 


course must be selected 
I, Literature and the 





Total—238 quarter hours 


° This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 
This course will not be required of students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 


ELECTIVES 


uded in the forest management curriculum must be se 


bumanistic-social electives, Furthermore, a minimum of one 


of the following categories: 


ics and History, und Il, Other Social Sciences. 
be charged against the burmanistio-social elective require- 
anced ROTC may be chosen from free electives and the 
SP 210 Publio Speaking, 
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Honors Program in Forestry 

The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 
explore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The program is flexible, per- 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work require- 
ments through the first six quarters. Permission for election to the program 
rests with the Head and Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. 
Upon admission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will 


guide him in the preparation of his program. 


FIRST QUARTER 
FY 204 For. Mensur. .......5 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing —3 
Elective ..-.....--...... 5 


FY 434 Forest Policy —......3 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ...5 
Electives ...-.------12 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
309 Sampling .................3 
316 Forest Economics ....3 


210 Public Speaking® ...3 
Electives 10 


fe fe 





SUMMER CAMP 


390 Field Mensuration ..5 
391 Forest Engineering .5 
397 Forest Regeneration 3 
393 Ala. Forest Indust, 3 
396 Forest Site 
Evaluation ......... 2 


SENIOR YEAR 


407 Forest Management 5 
Electives ...........13 


33332 


3 


Total—238 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FY 420 Silviculture .............5 
Electives -..............15 


FY 421 Forest Research 


Methods®® 00... 
FY 480 Senior Thesis .........5 
FY 490 Seminar in Forestry 

Electives -................9 


In addition, one of the following courses must be selected: BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 

* This course will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 

®® Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


The requirements relative to the humanistic-social electives are the same as with the standard 
management curriculum. Twenty-five of the remaining elective bours are to be chosen, 
under the supervision of the faculty adviser, so as to devlop a distinct program leading to a 
Predetermined goal, None of the twenty-five bours in the special program may be used for Ad- 


vanced Military Science. 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ........5 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. —.5 
FY 105 Forestry Convo.® —..0 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


BY 102 General Botany .5 
PS 205 Intr, Physics ......5 
FY 201 Dendrology -............. 3 
MH 263 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ~—...5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
FY 101 Int. to Forestry —.3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





FY 206 Wood 
Measurement®® ._....3 
Elective ...............5 

MS Military Training —..1 


PE Physical Education 1 


* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 


*° Alternate year offering. 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany -—...5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab. .2 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing 
MH 162 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AS 202 Agr. Economies .....5 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 
EC 215 Fund. Cost Acctg. —5 
FY 311 Wood Tech. I°* 5 


Elective ~..ncec-ceneemerD 


FY 330 Forest Products*® 5 
Electives 


School of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


FY 432 Seasoning & Pres.** 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......3 

Elective: necc..--cee-ee 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


& Lam.®® ..............-5 
Electives ....... et |. 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
PO 206 U.S. Government -...5 
FY 433 S 
Lab.** 





FY 421 Forest Res. 
ethods?®*? 


FY 431 Wood Tech. IiI*®* .5 
Electives 


*°® Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Note: 


Sufficient latitude is allowed that the 
adviser to fulfill his personal objectives while in college. 


student may plan his elective work with his 
Two minors, however, will be required, 


one of which must be in mathematics, chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors are: 
economics, botany, foreign language, zoology, physics, English, business administration, education, 
and forest management, Each minor shall consist of a minimum of 30 quarter hours in a series 
of related subjects, Prior to registration for the second quarter 
course content of the two minors must be approved by the department head, A student may 
always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the required courses, 


graduation. 


A blending of art, science and technol 


the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 
for the degree with a major in wood technology, 
ecks of supervised industrial tours of forest products indus- 
be submitted to the department head prior to 


Omamental Horticulture 


of the junior year, 


the planned 


the student 


Ornamental Horticulture is one 


of the Life Sciences concerned with fants for personal enrichment and well- 


being. The professional Omamen 


talents to suit his intersts and ambitions. 


The Omamental Horticulture curriculum provides professional and basic 
knowledge and develops basic skills. By proper selection of electives, students 
| prepare for careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners 
and managers of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail 
outlets for floral and woody ornamental products; landscaping; and managing 
recreational gardens and other areas. 


Degree candidates are required to have three months, or an equivalent of 
three months, practical experience in industry prior to graduation, 


Horticulturist combines many diverse 


Curriculum in Omamental Horticulture (OH) 





FIRST QUARTER 
BY 101 Gen, Botany 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 160 Alg. & Trig. ........... 5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
HF 222 Trees art 
HY 107 U.S, History .00.....05 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BY 102 Gen, Botany ..._....... 5 
EH 102 English Comp. -...5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 


HF 101 Intr. to Om. Hort. ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 General Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab. 


Ro 


or 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .. 
HF 223 Evergreen Shrubs 
& Vines .............. 
HF 224 Plant Propagation _5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


it 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..! 
HF 221 Landscape Gard. -..5 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology 
MS Military Training -...1 


PE Physical Education ..1 
EC 200 Gen. Econ. —......5 
EC 21 Intr, Acctg. ......5 





PS 205 Intr. Physics . 
MS Military Training —-l 
PE Physical Education 1 


FIRST QUARTER 


BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology ....5 
ZY 300 Genetics .................. 
HF 323 Greenhouse Const. 
& Management .. 
Elective ........ 






HF 432 Controlled Plant 
Growth 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AY 304 Gen. Soils .............. 5 EH 390 Adv, Comp. ........... 5 


BY 309 Plant Pathology ...... 5 HF 321 Deciduous Shrubs 





SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 & Vines ..... 
Elective: ..........:.-se-s00e 5 Electives .. 
SENIOR YEAR 

HF 426 Minor Problems ...... 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility ......... 5 
Electives ........-.----13 Electives .........--000 13 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Electives are to be selected with the approval of the student’s adviser and dean. There must 
be a minimum of 25 hours from the Humanities and Social Sciences. 


School of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


(AFROTC) 


Cotonet A. H. Ricwanp, Jr. 
Commandant and Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


eg AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the fall 
of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a result of the ROTC 
Vitalization Act of 1964, H.R. 9124, the curriculum was revised and the de- 
partmental title changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies, The 
officer education program under the new legislation is a new program designed 
to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital to the pro- 
fessional Air Force Officer, It is designed to qualify for commission those col- 
lege men who desire to serve in the United States Air Force. 

The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into two courses, 
the General Military Education Program (Basic) and the Professional Officer 
Education Program (Advanced). For transfer students there is an off-campus 
program as a substitute for the basic course. A description of these courses, 
requirements for entrance, etc. are listed below. 


Financial Assistance Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of Aerospace 
Studies to receive scholarships under the Financial Assistance Program. For 
these students, the Government will pay for the cost of tuition, fees, and text- 
books. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students 
will receive retainer pay at the rate of $600 per year. Only members of the 
four year on-campus program are eligible for the Financial Assistance Program. 


General Military Education Program 
(Basic Course) 
The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during his 
freshman and sophomore academic years is the General Military Education 
Program. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the two-year basic 


course successfully completed. Leadership Laboratory (drill) is scheduled each 
Tuesday and Thursday from 1:10 to 2:00 p.m, 


In the freshman and ee pancee years, classroom activity of one hour per 
week plus two hours of drill are required. Six quarters of classroom activity 
and six quarters of drill must be successfully completed to satisfy the Uni- 
versity’s military requirement. 


Field Training Course 


Since the General Military Education Program, or its equivalent, is a re- 
quirement for admission to Professional Officer Education Program, pro- 
vision has been made for off-campus training for transfer students who were 
unable to complete the basic course. These students, after application and ac- 
ceptance, attend a Field Training Course at an Air Force Base for six weeks 
during the summer prior to their junior year. This course is an intensified mili- 
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tary training program, with classroom work to cover the same material con- 
tained in the basic course, At the summer camp, these students are paid ap- 
proximately $120 monthly plus travel pay to and from camp. Uniforms, quar- 
ters, and rations are furnis by the Government during the training eae 
Upon successful completion of this course, students are eligible for the Ad- 
vanced Course. 


Professional Officer Education Program 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Education Program is designed to provide highly 
qualified junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the pro- 
gram is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and desire for flying 
training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and pyc qualifications. 
Successful completion of the course qualifies the student for consideration for 
appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the 
junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed each quarter. For lim- 
itation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree requirements, see 
engineering curricula. Five hours of instruction are taken per week, three class- 
room periods and two drill periods. Students are paid $40 per month while 
enrolled in the program. 

A student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will be given 
36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which may qual- 
ify him for a private flying certificate. 

A summer training period of four weeks duration must be attended by the 
advanced student if he has not successfully completed a six-week Field Train- 
ing Encampment prior to entering the Professional Officers Course (POC). 
(See Paragraph 10 below.) Summer training is normally accomplished during 
the summer between the junior and senior years. Uniforms, quarters, and ra- 
tions are furnished by the government during the training period as well as 
travel e es to and from camp, Cadets are paid approximately $120 per 
month while attending the summer training unit. 

Requirements for admission to the Professional Officer Education Program 
are as follows: 

1, Be a United States citizen. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course. 

4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course, and must accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School. 

5. Usually have two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or higher. 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Aerospace Studies. 

8. Must execute a written agreement to complete the two year Advanced 
Course training and to attend one summer training session (four weeks). Upon 
completion of the advanced course must accept an appointment in the Air 
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Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and must agree to serve 
on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States Air Force, for 
not less than four years, in the case of Category II (Scientific and Engineering) 
and Category III (General) cadets and not less than five years, in the case of 
category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator). (Veterans are exempt from 
this active duty requirement.) 

9, Must enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of not less than six 
years (eight years for students in the Financial Assistance Program). 

10, Have completed six quarters of basic training or a six-week Field Train- 
ing Encampment, or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained 
qualifying scores on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests. 

11. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course on the basis 
of previous honorable active U.S. military service must request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof as a requirement for entrance. If a stu- 
dent meets all other requirements, he will be enrolled at the beginning of his 


junior year. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Uni- 
versity prior to enrollment in the AFROTC, They are furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC Supply 
Office under the uniform commutation system. Upon completion of the course 
of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform and other supplies are tumed 
in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy. All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions. 

The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
guished AFROTC Graduate a cadet who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

2. Demonstrates leadership Sey degence achievements while participat- 
ing in recognized campus activities, both curricular and extra-curricular. 

3. Has a standing in his academic and military classes which, in con- 
junction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distinguished,” and 
consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air Force. 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


WitiuaM A, SPEER, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS includes the De- 

partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Drama, and Music. 
Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, Fine Arts, Visual 
Arts, Drama, Music, Interior Design, and Industrial Design. Graduate degree 
courses are offered in Art and Building Construction. The Departments of 
Drama and Music offer sound basic training courses in these fields for students 
wishing to elect a minor or major concentration in them. 


The School of Architecture and the Arts, in cooperation with the office 
of the Vice President for Extension, is developing continuing education and 
extension programs, 


A continuing education seminar entitled “Introduction to Local Planning” 
is now being offered to civic leaders, community Jeaders, and to municipal 
employees of Alabama municipalities. It is believed that such persons com- 
pleting the course will recognize the need for establishing adequate planning 
for their communities and municipalities. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design, 


New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and 111. 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place 
aS a citizen and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the 
three largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and opi teibeentes the archi- 
tect today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environ- 
ment and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this 
end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect 
must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagina- 
tion, and individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 
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Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Basic Drawing ——..5 AR 110 Design Funda- AR 111 Design Funda- 
DR 101 Intr. to Arts ......1 metals .....ceencnneaee Pl fe mbssesseont 5 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 DR 102 Intr, to Arts ... M DR 103 Intr. to Arts —........ 1 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ...5 EH 102 English Comp, 5 MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MI 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 205 Physics ~..--------0-- 5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ~..,1 
PE Physica) Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design .........5 AR 202 Arch, Design —......5 AR 203 Arch, Design ......5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 BT 106 Matis, & Constr. ..5 BT 220 Mech. of Struct. ....5 
PS 206 Physics ..................5 Group Elective ...... 5 Group Elective ....5 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Arch Design ....5 AR 302 Arch. Design ...... 5 AR 303 Arch. Design -. 5 
BT 311 Structures I .........0 BT 312 Structures II ..........3 BT 313 Structures IIT am: 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture —...3 of Architecture ...... 3 of Architecture ......3 
PG 211 Psychology ........ roowe SY 201 Sociology  -....--cr0000 5 EC 206 Socio-Economic 
General Elective ....3 General Elective ....3 Foundations 3 
AR 374 Planning -... 
General Electi 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch. Design ... AR 403 Arch. Design .......... 5 
BT 411 Structures IV —......5 BT 413 Structures VI .........3 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theo 
of Architecture —..3 of Architecture ......3 of Architecture -..... 3 
SY 405 Sociology -............ 5 BT 452 Bldg, Equipment ..3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment ....3 
Gen Elective ...3 Group Elective —....5 Group Elective ...... 5 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 501 Arch. Design ........5 AR 502 Arch. Design ......5 AR 503 
AR 521 Prof. Prac. ............. 5S AR 522 Prof. Prac. ............. 





BT 541 Bldg. Equipment _..2 
SORRIRRT gecesencarsey 


Group Elective ........5 


AR 512 Design Research ......2 
Group Elective ...... 5 


Total—272 quarter hours 


Five-bour egy oe — te — either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Lan: History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech, . ws ara 


Three-hours elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 


Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 





a 558 Seminar in Contemporary Comcepts..........ccccves-reeneessresneenesvenseirenennn 
AR 560 3 
AR 561 ee 
AR 563 i 2 


Honors Program in Architecture 
Beginning in the fourth Pied of the curriculum in Architecture, su 


rior 
students capable of ind t study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work. The Pro; shall comprise a total of 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of ais of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed by the Committee. At least 15 hours of normally 
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required elective credit shall be planned as related courses. Appropriate extra 
assignments in these courses be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work. At 
the option of the Committee a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required. 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 279 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the i of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interst in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 








textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 
Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ..........-.. 5 AR 110 Design Funds- AR 111 Design Funda- 
EH 101 English Comp. ..... 5 mentals ...::-----......5 mentals ..... | 
MH 121 Intr. College Math, § EH 102 English Comp. ....5 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 


DR 101 


Int, to the Arts -...1 


MH 122 Intr. College Math. 5 


FL 121 Foreign Language 5 


MS Military Training ....1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ..1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —...1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design ......... 5 AR 202 Arch. Design .....5 AR 203 Arch, Design ........5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 EC 200 General 5S BT 106 Materials & Constr. 5 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture -....3 of Architecture ...3 of Architecture ~....3 
AR 215 Elements of ID ....2 AR 216 Elements of ID ...2 AR 217 Elements of ID ....2 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Design ...... 5 AR 306 Interior Design —...5 AR 307 Interior Design ...... 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 HE 415 History of Textiles .5 EC 331 Marketing ..........5 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ...... 3 of Architecture .—.3 of Architecture —....3 
AR 365 Period Interiors ....2 AR 366 Period Interiors ...2 AR 367 Contemporary 
General Elective ....3 General Elective ....3 Interiors .....cccecereeen 
General Elective ...3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design .....5 AR 406 Interior Design —..5 AR 407 Interior Design ...7 
AT 338 Ar History I .....5 AT $39 Art History I ....... 5 Group Elective .....5 
AR 441 Professional Prac. ...2 AR 408 Int, Des, Research 2 Group Elective ...... 5 
HE 345 Creative Crafts 2 Group Elective .....5 


General Elective 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 
Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the relation of products and 
systems to those who use them, whether it is a typewriter, shelter, chair, 
«tomobile, or a therapeutic machine, and encompasses such areas as: product 
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design, industrialized building, package design, corporate identification, trans- 
portation design, exhibition design, systems design, and space and environ- 
mental planning. 

The professional industrial designer works as a leading team member 
of the development of almost any object of everyday use including consumer 
goods and capital goods. He studies the total impact of a probable object 
upon its user, and creates from this viewpoint a useful product which improves 
the human environment. 

Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different abstract 
data and points of view from technology, art, science and the humanities 
are transformed and physically embodied into the form, structure, and fun- 
ctions of a machine-produced object for practical and aesthetic use. 

The synthesizing Industrial Design courses are based on a multi-disci- 
plinary concept. The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree 
of Bachelor of Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for the positions in 
Industrial Design consultant offices and in various industries. 

The cooperative education program is offered. For more information refer 
to page 54. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 





FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I .............. 5 AR 110 Design Funda- AR 111 Design Funda- 
ree Se See on RAE atl pesiitencosant’ 5 mentals —... 
4 lege 5 102 English Comp. ...5 CH 102 Intr. Coll. 
IL 101 Woodworking .......... 1 MH122 Intr. College Math, 5 Chemistry 


DR 101 Inte. to the Arts 1 
MS 101 Military Training _1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





PA 202 Ethics & Soci oe 
DR 103 Inte. to the Arts .... 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I .. 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 
MS 103 Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education .. 


oe 


to 


—— 





AR 210 Industrial Design 5 
AT 212 Graphic Processes 5 


AR AR 212 Industrial Design ..5 
AR 22) Mats. & Technology 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ~~ 

EG 

IL 

M 


223 Indus, Des, Methods 5 


AR 

EG 204 Kin 
EG 104 Descr. Geometry 2 nite ta ames ties 
PS 


achineés ...............3 
IL 104 Sheet Mtl. Des. ana ree 


; 204 Survey in Physics _5 

us S01 1 dee er so 1 MS 202 Military Training 1 MS 203 Military Training ..1 
fm Physical 1 PB 7 «ts: 

PE Physical Education ..1 wcation ..1 PE Physical Education 


THIRD YEAR 
AR 310 Industrial Design ...5 AR 311 Industrial Design ...5 AR 312 Industrial Design 5 
SP 211 Essentials Pub. AT 338 Art History I .......... 5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 
Ec 460 maar ee IL 308 rr & EC 331 Prin. of Marketing : 
Economics Measurements ........... ,. i y “ 
*RY 204 Hist of Mar <miiaas ee, = 5 *AR 308 Design Workshop 
bj a Scientific Age —....... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 410 Industrial Design ..6 AR 411 Industrial Design ...6 AR 412 Industrial Des. 
PG 461 Prdoiep - PA 325 Aesthetics or = Thesis eoree- 
Y svssereeees PA 403 Symbolic Logic ...5 AR 565 Seminar In Indus. 
AR 415 — of Industrial IL 406 Probs. in Machining 5 BIGR A. Gastitincpeccacccnensed 5 
em 308 oe Be 5 *PG 490 Spec, Problem SY 408 Industrial Sociology 5 
fg. Proc,: Shaping, Psy: (Human *SY 311 Tech. & Soc. 
Forming & Fab. ...3 Engineering) ............ 3 Change .......cccccer- 3 


Total—228 quarter hours 
* Not required for students in Advanced ROTC. 
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Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 
in Art, Its curricula are directed toward training students who wish to become 
professional designers or practitioners in the fine arts. To this end a pro 
of studio courses is combined with studies of the functions and historical back- 
ground of the visual arts. Courses in general education promote in the student 
a comprehension of his nsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives. Two curricula are offered: Visual Design and Fine Arts, both leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (See page 100). Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30) hours in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 


The two-year basic course in Fine Arts closely resembles that of Visual 
Design. Both emphasize a fundamental of drawing, a color, tex- 
ture and material, and both seek to ree a creative use of these elements. 
Academic studies in languages and the social sciences ide an understand- 
ing of cultural heritages, and of human needs and behavior. 

In the third year, with faculty sy ae the student enters advanced courses 
in painting, sculpture, and printmaking. Preferences are emphasized through 
art electives and thorugh academic electives from other areas of the University. 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who contemplate teaching as a career 


should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at or another 
institution, 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ~.........— 5 AT 106 Drawing I .........- 5 AT 107 Drawing Il ............ 5 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective .............. 3 AT 182 Design Funda- 


mentals I _........... —5 EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ..2 mentals II ............ wd 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....5 FL 121 Elementary French 5 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 102 Intr, to the Arts _.1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts ved 
1 


MS Military Training —..1 MS Military Training .. MS Military Training ... 






1 

rE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .. 
SECOND YEAR 

AT 211 Lettering ...............- 5 AT 205 Figure Drawing I .5 AT 215 Figure Construction 5 

AT 297 Sculpture Io ow... 5 AT 222 Painting I —.........-.. 5 AT 224 Painting I ..........5 

FL 122 Elementary French 5 HY 207 World History —....5 HY 208 World History —....5 

Ms Military Training _..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —..1 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education . 
THIRD YEAR 

AT 307 Figure Drawing II 5 AT 305 Printmaking I —...5 AT 324 Painting IV ..-.-.... 

AT 322 Painting IM —..........5 AT 327 Sculpture I ..... .5 AT 405 Printmaking II 

AT 338 Art History I ......... S PG 211 Psychology -.....- EH 253 Lit. in English 

PA 301 Intr. to ©PA 302 Intr. to Ethics Elective 

Philosophy -............-3 


” Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for PA 30) and 302, 
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FOURTH YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 339 Art History II ....... 5 AT 422 Painting V .............. 5 AT 496 Thesis 2... 
AT Art Elective —......... 5 AT Art Elective ............5 AT Art Elective 22... 
PA 325 Aesthetics ~—.. ~.) Adv. English Elec. 5 Elective .......... — 

Elective —.... om Elective ............... a | Elective ...........-.... 

Total—213 quarter hours 
Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication. Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
a ae layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes, Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of art electives, Courses in economics, sociology, 
psychology and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 
creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 


Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 






FIRST YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I .........5 AT 106 Drawing M 0...5 AT 107 Drawing III .......... 5 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective —...........3 AT 182 Design Funda- 

mentals I _. ~5 EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ..2 mentals IT ........ 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. ..5 HY 107 U.S. History . 5 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ....1 DR 102 Intr, to the Arts ...1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts —..1 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 








AT 211 Lettering ..............5. AT 205 Figure Drawing I .5 AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
AT 227 Sculpture I ...... ~5 AT 212 Graphic Processes _5 AT 224 Painting I 5 
EH 253 Lit. in English 5 AT 222 Painting I ...... 5 PG 211 Psychology 5 
MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 307 Figure Drawing II 5 AT 339 Art History Mf 5 AT 361 Fashion © ........-.5 
AT 338 Art History I 5 AT 355 Mlustration I .......... 5 AT 383 Visual Design III .5 
AT 381 Visual Design I 5 AT 382 Visual Design I —.5 EC 200 General Economics 5 
ve ecloereene Elecitve ...2.2.c..083 Bective osc... secssnssssenr 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design TV .5 EC 331 Marketing Principles5 AT 496 Thesis ecco 
AT Art Elective —.......... 5 AT Art Elective .......... 5 AT Art Elective . ane 
EH Ady, bps g AT — Elective .... Elective ...... oe 
Elective ................ CCROD | eeiemesisacces amcccensssnssesynend 
Elective —...............3 iad Sane 


Total—213 quarter hours 
Graduate Work in Art 


__ Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or @ 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the de Master of Fine Arts. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 
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Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Buildin: 


Technology offers courses regarding the 


structural design of buildings, the design of mechanical and other equip- 


ment for buildings, the practical application of buildin 


materials, the estima- 


tion of building costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures. 


These courses 


ad to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BT 104 Int. to Building ...6 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. —.5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 


MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 206 Physics ..................- 
IL 104 Sheet Metal 

Des. & Fab, ——.....-1 
MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education 1 


BT 321 Constr. Prob. I ......5 
Group Elective .....5 

BT 311 Structures I ........... 

BT 367 History of Bldg. J ..3 
Ady, ROTC or 
Elective 


BT 433 Constr. Methods 

& Estimating I .....5 
BT 422 Constr. Prob. IT ....5 
BT 411 Stroctures IV 


Elective: .....csceoneenen a 
Ady, ROTC or 
Elective ................. = | 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


PE Physical Education . 
SECOND YEAR 

EC 211 Intr, Accounting ......5 

CE 201 Surveying -.....—..... 5 
Elective .......... 





THIRD YEAR 


PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 
Group Elective -..—...5 

BT 312 Structures I ..........3 

BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. II ...3 
Ady. ROTC or 
Elective .....-.-0000-.-03 


FOURTH YEAR 
BT 434 Constr. Methods and 
Estimating DL —...5 
BT 412 Structures V ...-3 
BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I ..3 
Group Elective ......5 
Ady. ROTC or 


Total—220 quarter hours 


‘THIRD QUARTER 
BT 106 Matls. & Constr, ...5 
MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal, 5 
PS 205 Physics .-crcoocoue5 
MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education _1 


BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 





Elective —. iat 
IL 102 Welding Science 

& Application —.......1 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education 1 


EC 445 Indus, Relations or 
EC 350 Labor Problems ......5 


Group Elective ...... 5 
BT 313 Structures IT ......3 
BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. III ...3 
Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ...-.--cereecend 
BT 490 Building Const. 
Thesis a / 





BT 453 Bidg. Equipment IT 3 
Technical Elective .5 
Ady. ROTC or 
Elective ~.......--..-003 


Note: Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Langnages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 

Note: Three-hour elective courses taken in lien of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 
following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Building Construction 


BY 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-Iil 
EC 305 Geography of North America 


EC 323 Real Estate 
EC 341 Business Law 
EC 345 Statistics 


EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 
EH 361 History of the English Drama 


EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera- 


ture 


EH 371 The American Short Story 


EH 372 The American Novel 

EH 390 Advanced Composition 

EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

EH 451-2 Shakespeare 

EH 457 Victorian Literature 

EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan 
Period 


357 Economic History of Europe 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 
EC 402 American Industries 
EC 442 Personnel Management 
2h 452 Comparative Economic Systems 
“ 460 Economic Development of the South 
C 475 Economics of Public Utilities 
EH 253-4 Literature in English 
352 Contemporary Fiction 


erioy 
EH 481-2 English Novel 
353 Contemporary Drarmu 


EH 491 American Poetry 
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FL 121-2-221 French 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 

HY 311 Medieval History 

HY 314 United States Colonial History 

HY 404-5 Recent United States History 

HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 

408 United States Political Parties 
The Reformation 


430 History of Europe 
ugh the First World War 
MY 431 History of Europe Since the Treaty 


429 The Age of Revolutions, 1789-1870 
from Bismarck 


HY 453 History of Latin America in the Nu 
tional Period 

HY 460 Great Leaders of History 

HY 482 History of the South 

PA 325 Aesthetics 

PA 420 Modern Philosophy 

PG 211 General Psychology 

PG 330 Social Psychology 

PO 206 United States Government 

PO 209 National Government 

SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 

SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

SY 304 Race and Culture 

SY 401 Population Problems 

SY 402 Social Theory 

SY 403 Regional Sociology 

SY 405 Urban Sociology 


SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 

uation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 

siege gs 3 in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
prolong the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
degree beyond the normal length of 12 quarters. 


The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
gineering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 
uilding industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the of Master of Building Construction, 
The candidate must complete satistactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, totaling 60 
quarter hours, 


CE 407 Municipal Engineering ............ 
EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems... 

BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building 
BT 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Design. 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Analysis............... “—— 
BT 699 Research and Thesis... ooo coccccccee ese AAdiAbsaeeshocseieee 










Department of Drama 


The courses in Drama offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closely asso- 
ciated with the university dramatic group, the Auburn Players. Students in 
all courses with laboratory are expected to participate in the production of 
plays. Much attention is given to those who intend to direct dramatic work 
in schools and little theatres, 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
all drama offerings at the Freshman and Sophomore levels, Drama Apprecia- 
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tion I and Il, and the general course in Theatre Work, Dramatics, may be 
elected. Students from all Schools are welcomed to roe for plays. For the 
student wishing to major in Drama, a full program of courses is offered lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing, Stagecraft, and 
Acting, Drama may be taken as a major or minor in directing in the School of 
Education (see page 100) or as a minor in any of the three options in the 
School of Science and Literature (see page 149). Attendance at student con- 
vocations each Tuesday is compulsory. 


Curriculum in Drama (DR) 


Directing Option 
FIRST YEAR 
FIEST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 PG 211 Psychology ............5 
FL 121 Elemen. French® ..5 FL 122 Elementary French® 5 FL 221 Inter, French® ........ 5 
DR 104 Drama, Production ..8 DR 105 Act. & Stage Tech. 3 DH 106 Drama. Production .3 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ..1 DR 102 Intr. to the Arts .__1 DR 103 Intr. to the Arts ....1 
DR 107 Theatre Literature ..1 DR 108 Theatre Literature 1 DR 109 Theatre Literature ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ..,,1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in English ...... 5 EH 254 Lit. in English ....5 HY 208 World History ........5 
SP 220 Interp. Reading ...... 5 HY 207 World History .......6 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 


DR 204 Drama. Production .3 
DR 201 Theatre Literature ..2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..) 


AT 338 
EH 410 
DR 304 
MU 373 
DR 30) 


Art, History I ..,......5 
European Literature 5 
Drama, Prod.®* ....3 
Apprec. of Music .3 
Theatre Literature ..2 


DR 404 


Drama, Prod.*® ...3 
DR 401 


Theatre Literature .2 
Elective .............<....« 5 
Elective <......-.0:.s000D 
General Elective ....3 


DR 205 Drama. Production ..3 
DR 202 Theatre Literature .2 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 339 Art History IL ..... 5 
EH 451 Shakespeare ....... Lae 
DR 305 Drama. Prod.®® ....3 

MU 374 Masterpieces of 
Cn a 

DK 302 Theatre Literature ..2 
FOURTH YEAR 


DR 405 Drama. Prod.®® ....3 
DR 402 Theatre Literature 2 
Elective -.....0cecessenened 
Elective ................... 5 
General Elective ...3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


DR 206 Drama, Production .3 
DR 203 Theatre Literature 2 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
EH 452 Shakespeare —......... 5 
DR 306 Drama. Prod.** ....3 
MU Music Elective ........ 3 
DR 303 Theatre Literature 2 

Elective ........scc.s.00000 5 
DR 406 Drama. Prod.®® _...9 


DR 403 Theatre Literature 2 
Elective ...........0-09 
Elective 2.2... 5 
General Elective ....3 


* Another language may be substituted with the approval of the Department Head. 
*° DR 307, 8, 9; 407, 8, 9—Design and Technical Option. 
°° DR 310, 11, 12; 410, 11, 12—Advanced Acting Option. 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music 


rovides instruction and performing experience 


to students interested in Ee athe their talents in music. The courses of 
study provided by the Department have been created to present a balance 
academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional curricu- 


tween creative skills an 


lum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, wi 


Music, (B) Theory an 


majors in (A) Applied 


Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs 
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provide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private 
or college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also pro- 
vide training for church organists and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree, 


The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 
interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
wind and brass instruments. Courses in ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 
glee clubs, choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all 
curricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 
FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
DR 101 Intr. to the Arts ....1 


MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 





MU *Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group —._...] 
MU Ensemble ..............1 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit, —.....05 
MU 231 Music Theory IV _..3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. —1 
MU Major 
MU 1 
MU 1 
MU 1 
MS a. 
PE Physical Education .1 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ....3 
MU 351 Music History I .....3 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU Ensemble —........1 
Elective —........... 3 
MU 337 Asranging: ........ 3 
MU 431 Music Analysis 
MU 
MU 





SECOND QUARTER 
DR 102 Intr, to the Arts ....1 


EH 102 English Comp. -..5 
MU 132 Music Theory 1] ...3 





MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Major Instrument -...3 
MU *Minor Instrument ...1 
MU Perf. Group ~..........1 
MU Ensemble -.............1 


MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education -.1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. —....... 5 


MU 232 Music Theory V ....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. _1 


MU Major Instrument —_3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group -........ 

MU Ensemble .—........... 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education —1 

THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language ..5 


MU 335 Counterpoint I 





MU 352 Music History II ....3 

MU Major Instrument ....3 

MU Ensemble me | 
Elective —.....<.e-sererves 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis —.. 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...5 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ........---.-. 
MU Applied Pedagogy ..3 

eC re s 


* Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors, 


Total—213 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 





DR 103 Intr, to the Arts ....1 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory MI _3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU *Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ...——1 
MU Ensemble ~............-.1 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education -.} 
HY 208 World History 0005 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU Minor Instrument ..1 
MU oak 
MU om 
MS 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
FL Foreign Language ..5 


MU 336 Counterpoint DI -...3 
MU 353 Music History Il 3 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble -.....~.....-+ 1 

Elective ~..........._.: 3 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ........ 5 


MU 361 Condueting .............- 3 


MU Applied Lit, ..3 
MU Major Instrument —.3 
MU Ensemble  -22........~--< 1 

Elective —....-..ercncceee 3 


MU 331 
MU 381 


MU 431 
MU 434 
MU 437 
MU 481 


°M 
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(B) Theory and Composition Major 


FIRST QUARTER 
Intr. to the Arts —.1 
English Comp. ~....5 


Music Theory I —...3 
Applied Piano —....2 
Survey of Mu. Lit, .1 


Woodwind Class ....1 
String Class —.......1 
Perf. Group —......... 1 
Ensemble  ...........1 


Military Training ....1 








Physical Education .1 
English Lit. .......... 
Music Theory IV 
Applied Piano ....... 
Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
Voice Class ...........1 
Brass Class ........1 
Perf. Group = 
Ensemble ..........---- 
Military Training Sut: 
Physical Education ..1 


Foreign Language .5 
Counterpoint [ 3 
Music History I 3 
Moder Harmony ....3 
Applied Piano -..... wih 
Elective 





Maosic Analysis —.3 
Composition I ........3 
3 





Orchestration I... 
Applied Piano ......1 
Elective ................5 
Elective ~--...-----<+---.9 





FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


DR 102 Intr, to the Arts ....1 
EH 102 English Comp. —..5 
MU 132 Music Theory II —.3 
MU 182 Applied Piano -...... 2 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU 117 Woodwind Class —..1 
MU 111 String Class ae, | 





MU Perf. Group .......-..1 

MU Ensemble .............--- 1 

MS Military Training .1 

PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 

EH 254 English Lit. —.......... 5 


MU 232 Music Theory V ...3 
MU 282 Applied Piano 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 






MU 


MU 

MS Military Training —.1 

PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 

FL Foreign Language ..5 


MU 335 Counterpoint I ....3 
MU 352 Music History IH —..3 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit. —.3 


MU 382 Applied Piano ........1 
Elective ...cccsscsenenes3 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis .......3 
MU 435 Composition II 
MU 438 Orchestration IT —...3 


MU 482 Applied Piano —.....1 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
Elective ——...........3 


Total—213 quarter hours 


(C) Church Music Major 


THIRD QUARTER 
DR 103 Intr. to the Arts .1 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory III ...3 
MU 183 Applied Piano .....2 
MU 153 Survey of Mu, Lit, .1 
MU 118 Woodwind Class ...1 





MU 112 String Class —........ 1 
MU Perf. Group ........-..-1 
MU Ensemble -........... 

MS Military Training Sul 


PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 208 World History 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 283 Applied Piano 
MU 253 Survey of Mu, Lit. ..1 
MU 119 Percussion Class . 
MU LI5 Brass Class ... 






MU Perf, Group — 

MU Ensemble .......... ave 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL Foreign Language 5 


MU 336 Counterpoint III —.3 
MU 353 Music History III —.3 





MU 361 Conducting .............. 3 
MU 383 Applied Piano ........1 

6 | 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology ...... 5 


MU 436 Composition IIT 
MU 439 Orchestration III ....3 
MU 483 Applied Piano -.......1 
MU 445 Theory Pedagogy ...3 

Elective <..........<-0003 


Organ or Voice Applied Medium 


FIRST QUARTER 
Intr. to the Arts 
English Comp. 
Music Theory I 
Major Instrument .3 
Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 


proms | 
Sse 


*Minor Instrument -.1 
Perf. Group -.......- = 
Ensemble ..........-...- 


Military Training 4 
Physical Education .1 


English Lit. -.......... 5 
Music Theory IV ....3 
Major Instrument ..3 
Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
Minor Instrument ..1 
Perf. Group 
Ensemble*® ............ 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


a | 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ...1 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MU 132 Music Theory II . 


MU Major Instrument 3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit —1 
MU Minor Instrument ..1 
MU Perf. Group ....-..--. 1 
MU Ensemble ~....._..- 1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education . 1 


SECOND YEAR 


EH 254 English Lit. ........... 5 
MU 232 Music Theory V ....3 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu, Lit. ..1 
1 
1 


MU Minor Instrument . 


MU Perf. Group ——.... 
MU Ensemble .........-...... 1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


*° Service playing takes place of ensemble for organ students 


THIRD QUARTER 
DR 103 Intr, to the Arts ...1 
HY 107 American History ...5 
MU 133 Music Theory III .3 
MU Major Instrument .3 
MU Minor Instrument .3 
_ 153 Survey of Mu, Lit. ..1 





Physical Education 4 


HY 208 World History ........5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ...3 
MU Mojor Instrument .3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Minor Instrument ..1 
MU Perf. Group ...........1 
MU Ensemble —............1 
MS Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


inor instrument for voice major would be organ and vice versa—siz quarters required, 


a 
FIRST QUARTER 

FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 351 Music History I 3 
MU 334 om rage sa I 3 
MU Instrument ..3 
MU 312 Heanblony iouttorerd 

MU Ensemble -..........1 


MU 431 Music Analysis —.....3 
MU 


MU 361 Conducting .........3 
MU Ensemble ..............1 
oe are] 
Elective . 3 





THIRD YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 352 Music History I ...3 
MU 335 Counterpoint IT _..3 
MU Instrument .3 
MU 311 Liturgies -................. 3 
MU Ensemble ............--- 1 

FOURTH YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5 
MU 432 Music Analysis ..... 3 
MU Major Instrument ..3 


*°® Vocal Pedagogy for voice students. 


FIRST QUARTER 


DR 101 Inte. to the Arts ....1 
= 101 English Comp. ....5 


Applied Music ae | 


4 Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. .W......5 


HY 207 World History —....5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV 3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 


MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


351 Music History I ....3 


seo 3 
11 Gen. Psychology ..5 
Minor 5 





BUwww 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
DR 102 Intr. to the Arts ....1 
EH 102 English Comp, .....5 
FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 132 Music Theory Il —..3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 









MU Applied Music _...2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. 0.5 
HY 208 World History —......5 
MU 232 Music Theory V ....5 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
Applied Music ........ 2 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 352 Music History 11 ...3 
*°Science or Math. 5 
*Minor ....___.. 5 
Eléctive’_................5 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 
MU 453 Music Literature —.3 
*Minor § 
Elective . 6 


Total—213 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 353 Music History II .3 
MU 336 Counterpoint TI ....3 


MU Major Instrument .3 
MU Ensemble .-............- I 
Elective 022.022.2022... 3 


SY 201 Intr. Sociology .. 
MU Major Instrument _ a 
MU 453 Choral Lit, .......... 
Ch. Music Seminar | 
MU Ensemble ...........-... 
Elective 


bs Lecstabebn 


THIRD QUARTER 
DR 103 Intr. to the Arts ....1 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory II ....3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. i 


MU Applied Music —.....2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ........5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Applied Music .......2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 353 Music History II ....3 
MU 451 Music Literature -..3 
od 





AT 331 His. Peg. & Sculp. . 
MU 361 Conducting . 
MU 454 Music Litera 





* Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
languages and history. Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above, 


** One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 151. 


Supplementary Requirements for all Bachelor of Music and 


Bachelor of Arts Degrees 


1, Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 
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2, At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper di- 
vision music courses. 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior and 

senior recital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the 

fourth year of study. The music for this recital will be performed from 
memory. 

R. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
orignal composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 

4, Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5, Students whose major performing medium is ap tea or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano, 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit, 

7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance re- 
quirements as designated the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations 
regarding requirements for student public and convocation performances.) 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education, 


Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 100 
Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 100 
Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 100 


Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 


1. Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 

2. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 


The several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See 
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index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to stu- 
dents of the University, may be taken without credit, or offered as general elec- 
tive credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate d in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses............... ndisiskadietaadeneestons 
Music and Music Education Courses..................:cccescsceesseseeseeeeeeereesennenaneceesees 30 


School of Chemistry 


| Noes SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in Chemistry. 

The administrative office is located in the Chemistry Building of the Physi- 
cal Science Center. The artment of Chemical Engineering occupies ap- 
proximately one-fourth of Wilmore Engineering Laboratory and the basement 
of Ross Chemical Laboratory. These two buildings are conveniently located 
with respect to each other and provide modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students de- 
siring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science together with ad- 
vanced courses in chemistry and physics. General electives are selected from 
ie especially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved by the 


Mathematics 160, 121 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 EH 102 English Comp. —.5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
Geometry 162 Analytic 
and & Calcul 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS 
ucation ..1 Physical Edi PE 


MH 
CH 204 Analytical Chem, ....5 CH 205 Analytical Chem. ..5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry ..5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry MH 264 Analytic Geometry MH 361 Differential Equa. .5 
& Cal PS 203 Physics-Elec. 


& Calculus ..........5 ous een 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 5 PS 202 Physics-Heat, & Magnetism —.....5 
MS Military Training —1 Sound & Light ....5 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 


04 Organic Chemistry 5 5 
i Physical Chemistry .5 FL 251 Interm, German I or 

5 

3 


CH 3 CH 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 CH 
FL 1 FL FL 271 Interm, Russian [ .5 
FL 1 FL PS 305 Modem Physics 5 

CCHIVE oo. eeneeeeneeenn Dd 


* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 121-122. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160. 
°° LY 10] Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


51 Elem. German I or 


87 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Analysis CH 411 Intermediate Inor- CH 413 Anal. Chemistry ...5 
(Qualitative) ............5 ganic i 


Chemistry ....5 PS 304 Spectroscopy ... 
CH 412 Chemical Thermo- 
dynamics 0.5 
EH 390 Adv. Composi! 5 
Elective —........--.--. 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training, 

Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives in the 
junior and senior years. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as “Certi- 
fied Graduates” when they have made up the electives for which advanced military training was 


CH 410 Interm, Inorganic Electives 
Ch 8 





substituted. 


PO 206 United States Government 
PO 210 State Government ....... 


ae aees ese eeraeh 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


SP 211 Public Speaking 
EH 253 Literature in English 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry _5 
EH 101 English Comp, 5 
*MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ....5 
*°LY 101 Library Science ..] 
MS Military Training 1 
PE. Physical Education .1 


CH 204 Analytical Chem. ..5 


& Magnetism oe 
Elective 22... eee 3 
CH 415 B Sane 


FL 151 Elem. German Tor 
FL 171 Elem. Russian I _.5 
Electives co... 





(BIOCHEMISTRY OPTION) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General Chemistry 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ....5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 


& Calculus ..............5 
MS Training —..1 
PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 Analytical Chem. ....5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus 5 





PS 201 Physics Mechanics ..5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 
ENCORVE coccccssnencececnenesd 


SENIOR YEAR 
CH 419 Biochemistry 
FL 152 Elem. German II or 
FL 172 Elem. Russian II ....5 

Electives 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
MH 162 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus =] 
ZY 101 General Zoology .....5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 





CH 303 Organic Chemistry —5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Sound & Light .......5 
ZY 301 Compar. Anatomy ..5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
EH 390 Adv. Composition -5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .-5 

Elective 3 


CH 420 Biochemistry 
FL 251 Interm, German I or 
FL 271 Interm. Russian I .5 

Electives .... 8 





Note: Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives 


in the junior and senior years. 


® Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in li 


to take MH 121-122, Only fve (5) 
eu of MH 160. 


°° LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year, 


107 United States History 


HY 
= 206 United States Government ..... 


210 State Covernment 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


alibi sd S SP 211 Public Speaking ............ 
EH 253 Literature in English —.. 





—5 


aemenn teen tana eceeeeneeeeen td 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapidly Rowing chemical industry in the southern region, and more 
particularly in Alabama, is saute exceptional opportunities for chemical 
engineering graduates to obtain employment in familiar surroundings and to 
contribute to the economy and well-being of the state. 

Simply stated, the chemical engineer is responsible for producing «a 
chemical product. This may be an individual compound such as an acid, a 
base or a gas or it may be an industrial product such as paper, synthetic 
fibers, polymers, fertilizers, various agricultural chemicals, petro-chemicals 
or petroleum products. 

The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineerin 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles which 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Those 
students who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced 


degrees are qualified for better 


than those with only the bachelor’s degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by profes- 
aduates to qualify for positions as engineers, in 
production, research and development, sales engineering, plant design and 


sional experience, enables 


management. 


sitions and often make more rapid progress 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan, See the Co-operative Education program on 


page 54. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


FIRST QUARTER 


CH 111 General Chemistry ..5 
EH 101 English Comp. ~...5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ....5 
yg 101 Use of the Library 1 


Mili Training ..1 
PE tary g 


Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...3 
CH 206L Quant. Analysis 
Laboratory -........00.2 
MH 263 Anal, Geom, & Cal 5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics _..5 
CN 200 Digital Computers —2 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CN 301 Process Calcula- 
tions (11) ............9 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ..5 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry .5 
MH 362 Engin. Math. -.........5 


or 

MH 367 Math. Statistics ....5 
or 

MH 460 Numerical Analysis 5 


ME 202 Materials of 
Engineering —......3 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General Chemistry .5 
EH 102 English Comp. ~....5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
CN 101 Chem, Engin. 

Fundamentals (1) ....1 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SECOND YEAR 


MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Sound & Light -..5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics 4 
CN 201 Chem. Engis. 
Fundamentals (II) .3 
Military Training -...1 
Physical Education ..1 


MS 
PE 


THIRD YEAR 


CN 324 Finid Mechanics ...4 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
ME 208 Strength of 

Materials ~.....--...-..-4 
EE 304 Electric Circuits 4 
EH 304 Technical Writing .3 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 113 General Chemistry ..5 
MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
HY 204 History of the 
Modem World ........5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 
Humanistic Electives 3 


MS 
PE 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry .5 
MH 361 Differential Equa- 

POD E _ cecntsrireppeecon 
PS 203 Physics-Heat 

& Magnetism .......5 
CN 300 Process Calcula- 

tions (1) 2.8 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..t 


CN 326 Heat Transfer ........3 
CN 326L Heat Transfer Lab, 2 
SP 210 Public Speaking ......5 
CN 430 Computer Principles 2 
CN 490 Applied Thermo- 
dynamics 
Humanistic Electives 5 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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FOURTH YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CN 401 Chemical Engi- CN 491 Kinetics 9 —...........- 4 CN 484 Chemical Engineer- 

neering Economics .2 CN 424 Mass Transfer ........ 3 ing Plant Design ...4 
CN 423 Unit Operations ..3 CN 424L Mass Transfer PS 305 Introduction to 
CN 423L Unit Oper. Lab. .2 | OO gen IES | Modern Physics .—5 
CN 432 Instrumentation —..4 CN 437 Process Engineering 4 Humanistic Electives 5 
CN 426 Engineering Teebuleal Electives 5 Technica) Electives 5 


Metallurgy -.....00.5 
Humanistic Electives 3 
Total—229 quarter hours 
Six hours of electives, mathematics, or Advanced ROTC, may be substituted for SP 210 
hours) and ME 202 Materials of Engineering (3. hours). 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 





EC 200 General Economics ...cccccccceeee MU 373 Appreciation of Music... = | 
EC 206 Socio-Econ Foundations .........3 MU 374 Masterpiece of Music ---.-.--r-0u 3 
EH 108 Classical Literature —..........5 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy cereal 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays —.....3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ....... J 
EH 365 Southern Litera ceevcteneeeeeeeeed PA 307 Scientific Reasoning . 5 
HY 208 World History .....--—---nveeeneeeee5 = PA 420 Modern Philosophy ... 5 
HY 322 United States in World Affairs _.....3 PG 311 The Behavior of Man .......-....-- -3 
HY 460 Great Leaders —..--....-ceecceeseeee = 
TECHNICAL ELECTIVES (CN) 

CN 202 Chem. Engineering Fundamentals 11 5 CN 431 Computer Application -.........em | 
CN 322 Chemical Process Industries —......4 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —......~.-..5 


Department of Laboratory Technology 
Laboratory Technology Curriculum 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also as a prepa- 
ration for the study of medicine or dentistry. 

The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring gaartens only, Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily are 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 

The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists, They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists’ 
written examination. If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 


degree in Medical Technology will be granted. The four-year academic cur- 
riculum is recommended. 


Medical Technology Curriculum 


An alternate plan is available for those who plan to become medical tech- 
nologists and who do not obtain the Bachelor of Science de in Laboratory 
Technology, This plan leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in Medical 
Technology. To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the 
curriculum, intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society 
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of Clinical Pathologists pak the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass 
the course work in the hospital and the National Registry examination, Further 
requirements are: 

(1) The student must complete the first three years of the Laboratory 
Technology curriculum before interning in an approved hospital in order that 
the internship can be considered as fulfilling the senior year's residence re- 
quirements in lieu of the fourth year on campus. 

(2) Auburn University students transferring into Medical Technology must 
have completed in the Laboratory Technology curriculum one academic year 
(54 quarter hours) preceding the year of internship. 

(3) Students transferring from other institutions into Medical Technology 
must complete the second and third years of the Laboratory Technology cur- 
ticulum on campus before interning. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, 1 
MH 121 College Math, ......5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 
PE 111 Health Science 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
*LY 101 Library Science ...1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. —1 
EH 10] English Comp. .... 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology ~....5 
PE 112 Health Science ___I 
PE Physical Education —1 
LT 101 Orientation 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab. .2 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
MH 122 College Math, ~.......5 
PE 113 Health Science ......1 
PE Physical Education .1 





* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


CH 206 Quant, Analysis —....3 
CH 2061, Quant. Analys, 
Laboratory ........... | 
EH 141 Med, Vocabulary ..5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 
HY 205 Current Events —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 418 Bi mpopnacinie dt 
LT 301 Hematology ..........5 


VM 204 Pathogenic Micro- 
Sl ea | 
Elective ......-:.:.—=3 


EH 345 Business & Pro- 


fessional Writing ...5 
LT 421 Diagnostic 

Appara' cpp 
2Y 308 Micrology 5 





LT 402 Seminar 200.3 


BY 101 General Botany ......- 


BY 102 General Botany 


GY 102 Principles of Geography® .. 
211 Introductory Accounting .... 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting -.ccs..—5 


FL 121 Elementary French I 


FL 122 Elementary French TI 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 206 Intr. Physics ........ 5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology ....5 


PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 419 Biochemistry ~.......... 5 
LT 305 Serology --------reeeee-d 
ZY 411 General 
Parasitology ............5 
Elective 1-01-03 
SENIOR YEAR 


SP 211 Essentials of 
Public Speaking .....5 
PY 428 Public Health —..5 
Group Elective .....5 
Elective --n-veecvevernnneeesd 


Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 









eS 


* Not open to juniors or seniors. 


FL 151 Elementary German | . 
5 FL 152 Elementary German II ...................- 
PG 211 Introduction to Psychology ............. 
SA 111 Business Typewriting 2... 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 
Roars res vias | 5 SY 301 Sociology of the Family ............5 
2 cescaueap sadn 5 ZY 300 Genetics —._.___-___..... 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 


logy 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology .........5 
HY 205 Current Events —..1 
PE Physical Education ..! 


CH 420 Biochemistry —....... 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
LT 401 Adv, Hematology ....5 

Elective me | 


LT 405 Adv. Serology ........5 
LT 422 Hospital Lab. 


Practice 
ZY 409 Histology 
ve 











School of Education 


TruMaN M. Prerce, Dean 
Rosent L. Saunpers, Assistant Dean 


i hess SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved. 

Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, and guidance; and psy- 
chology. Since school service is a profession with various areas of activity, the 
Schoo] of Education provides training in specialized curricula on both the 
undergraduate and ganas levels, Undergraduate prcgrens lead to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Education and the Bachelor of Arts in Psy- 
chology. Programs administered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees 
of Master of Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and 
Doctor of Education. 


Program and Degrees 
Undergraduate 


The Department of Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education 
prepares teachers in vocational agriculture, industrial arts, and in technical ed- 
ucation related to post secondary school programs and lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Curricula include study in the liberal arts, 
specialization in the fields of agriculture, industrial arts, or other appropriate 
subject matter, psychology, educational theory and practice, and \ibdrtory 
os eens All curricula require a common core in professional and vocational 

ucation. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers for elementary 
schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and 
practice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in 
one or more subject-matter fields, 

The of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Undergraduate and graduate courses which 
relate to the total educational enterprise and which are ordinarily included in 
the program of study of all students in teacher education are offered through 
this department. Courses in philosophy, sociology and history of education, 
and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education. This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health and physical education. 

The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program which leads to 
the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum prepares students for further 
92 
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study in psychology at the graduate level and serves also as a liberal under- 
graduate education or as pre-professional preparation for medicine and the 
ministry. 


The Department of Secon Education prepares secon school teach- 
ers. This coerckcologt leads to ae iones Bachelor of Seine tn eaukathoo and 
includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, 
psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. F ields 
of specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, 
Forei Languages Mathematics, Music, Science, School Library Science, 
Social Science, Speech, and Vocational Home Economics. 


Graduate 


Graduate progeams-are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; vocational, technical and practical arts 
education; elementary education; health, physical education and recreation; 
secondary education; and psychology. A graduate program is also available 
in school library service, 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees of Master 
of Science aaa Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education, 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance. See Graduate School Bulletin. 

Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Sci- 
ence in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are 
offered for junior college administrators, student personnel administrators 
and teachers. These programs meet requirements of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools, the Graduate School and the School of Edu- 
cation. Sulficient flexibility exists to permit students to adapt programs 
to their individual needs, Course guides for each of the various programs 
are available in the Office of the Dean of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved Be National Coun- 
a for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama ane Bows of 

ucation for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, idance 
personnel, peat aod anda Saisie and school Heats Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. Thirty State De- 
partments of Education now haye reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates 
to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in other areas of the isha may take courses in education 
and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human growth 
and development, the history and purposes of education in America, and 
teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses for which 
they satisfy prerequisites except the internship in student teaching, 
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Students who do not take the full program of i ekg ot 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professi certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated, 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1953, No. 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Virada K, Schuessler, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon uation. 


Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teachin, 
as a profession, Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher. The NDEA pro- 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or aot 
school, “? to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel with 
an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, and needs, It 
assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its pro- 
grams, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals that 
are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen participate from one to three 
quarters in an orientation program. 


Counseling. —- Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 


Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches, 


Selection and Retention. —The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous. It inducts and retains students who show promise of success in teach- 
ing. 

Students admitted as freshmen, who plan to prepare to teach, should enroll 
in the two-year pre-professional program in Education, The program consists 
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of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general education and other courses se- 
lected in relation to the student's professional objective. During the pre-pro- 
fessional program students are assisted gakey 2 orientation, counseling, and 
regular courses to examine their strengths and limitations, They evaluate these 
in relation to the factors affecting academic and professional success. 


Admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum. — Student must submit a 
written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission to Teacher 
Education. Students may make application no earlier than the quarter after 
which they have completed 85 quarter hours and should make application 
before they have earned a total of 100 quarter hours. Criteria of selection: 
evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade poiot average of 1.0 (C) on 
all work earned that is applicable to pre-professional program, completion 
of curriculum requirement up to time or application, evidence of proficiency 
in English, satistactory potential for teaching, and evidence of emotional 
stability and lack of undesirable personal characteristics. 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined, All transfer students are 
expected to complete satisfactorily at least one quarter (minimum of 15 
quarter hours) in the School of Education prior to making application for 
admission to teacher education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
education must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants 
who meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching. 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Programs of study 
are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the master’s de- 
ee Often, work experiences in the teaching oes and other professional 

Ids permit alternative plans for fulfilling requirements in a particular 
ag of study, Academic background and work experience are evaluated 
or purpose of developing the most effective program possible for each student. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up.—The Teacher Placement Service eigen 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested 
in pucenreae should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 


Field Services 


Wayne Teague, Coordinator® 
James O. Williams, Interim Coordinator 
Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
Which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available 
to indivduals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the School to com- 
bine its three major functions: instruction, research, and extension; and make 


* On leave 1966-67, 
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them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education in the State ad region. Major categories of services are available. 
These follow: 


Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
uarter hours Ft residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses 
e local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for pe has, Hoey eres problems related to various areas of 
study. The program ma’ used as a supplement to existing in-service pro- 
grams or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some 
specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television, — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Educational Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their 
professional career development programs. 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 9 of this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and spe- 
cific course study gui may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University, 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation, The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty 
members for lecture and consultative services. These services may be 
with in-service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops 
and institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Suryeys.—School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in specific areas of education ech as school plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation. Surveys may conducted as separate projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns 
and organization, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as separate endeayors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services ibed above. 


; dence Study.— Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, econo- 
mics, health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. 
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All the courses carry college credit, For information concerning the Corre- 
spondence Study Program of Auburn University, see page 54 of this Catalog. 
For regulations governing the use of correspondence in programs of study at 
Auburn, see page 45. 


Learning Resources Center 
Marvin Dawson, Coordinator 
Clar 


Dan Kennedy, Technician 


The Learning Resources Center of the School of Education contains an 
extensive collection of materials for teaching and learning. These resources 
complement the materials in the University Library. Varied in nature, they 
range from selected printed publications to graphic productions. Included are 
such materials of instruction as transparencies for projection, record players, 
tape recorders, overhead projection equipment and supplies, television receiv- 
ing sets, and printed references, 

The Learning Resources Center is a service center created primarily to im- 
prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel 
assists faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these learning 


resources, 


Education Interpretation Service.—A phase of the Learning Resources 
Center is the Education Interpretation Service. Devoted to better communica- 
tion through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in improvin 
their publications, publicity, and educational materials. It also provides rea 
ability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication facilities. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Ben P. Dilworth, Howard W. Green, Paul B. Holley, A. H. Holcomb, 
Homer N. Lewis, and Lewis L. Sellers, Assistant Supervisors 


In cooperation with the State a epee of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service tea education and petnsy division. 
This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Seryice 


Frank W. Jenkins and J. Hoyt Roberts, District Supervisors 
Joseph R. Lambert, Counselor 
The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such sery- 
ices as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment 
and artificial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or 
employment mtg the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula For The Preparation Of Teachers 


These materials set forth requirements and guides for the development of 
programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Requirements 
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for the pre-professional the program of professional education, and 
the fiel teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are total credit re- 
quirements, racaanianicied courses, and provisions for electives in the different 
preparation programs, 


Students who intend to teach should re in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time, Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his adviser by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


I. PRE-PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secon- 
dary schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirement will be 
completed prior to admission to the teeth education program. 


EH 101-2 English Composition ................10 Social Science 











°EH 253-54 Literature in English . 10 Elementary Majors—Study 4a 

MS Military Training (Men) -..ccccocoss0c0e6 Micon wie Genie ‘Rabie, Relortest 
Physi nes a. ae from history, economics, 

KT 342 Elen, School Art’ (Blementacy i. : political science, sociology 
MS SEE 2 ee 5 and Geography ....--.-.-e-ereeverenrsse 5 

PG 213 Growth and Development of s dary Majo: Study in 
School Age Children .s.niewerrereanaiS two or more fields selected 

PG 214 Educational Psychology .............. acseesd f histary,. economics, 

SP 451 ore byte years eve r political science, sociology 4 

MH 281 Fundamental Mathematics I or and BeOgrOphy ecweroeeneevrneren® 
approved mathematics elective —.....5 Scfesca 

MU 371 Intr. to Music (Elementary 10 
EE, amare | Physical .....- antwend 

102-3-4 Orientation 2 ee cccccsesncnceseeeeesD Biological ....--.ecenseerensntenvernsessenneerel 


® Majors in health, physical education and recreation will take one course in speech instead of 
EH 254. Majors in agricultural education will take one course in speech and one course io 
journalism instead of EH 253-54. 


Il. PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

This phase of the teacher preparation program develops competence in 
the content of professional education. It adds depth of understanding and 
bee social meanings to the knowledge one possesses. It is concerned with 
the individual, the nature of society and the functions of education in society: 
Through the study of professional literature, observations, and actual experi- 
ence in gee the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and 
philosophy of education, the administration and organization of schools, cur- 
riculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning resources, an! 
the evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 


A. Foundations of Education 
This field of teacher preparation provides background information essential 
to effective participation in the teaching profession. Formal classwork in- 
cludes an analysis of historical, philosophical, and sociological considerations 
upon which the educational enterprise is based. Pertinent concepts, principles, 
and understandings are applied to the operation of public school systems for 
evaluating the professional tasks associated with the education program. 
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Laboratory requirements are met, in by making planned observations 
in public schools near the campus and Peas ens tae in the work of 
an elementary or secondary school through the Pre-Teaching Field Experience. 
This experience, a prerequisite for student teaching, requires at least two weeks, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel- 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com- 
munity meetings, and actual teaching. 

All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 200 
Foundations of Education, 4 hours; FED 300 Principles and Practices in Edu- 
cation, 4; and FED 490 Evaluation in Education, 3. 


B. Student Teaching 10 or 15 Quarter Hours 


The Student Teaching Program provides students with a student teachin 
internship in an off-campus school situation. Experiences include pore 
and professional contacts with the different ts of community life and 
making application of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situations. 

The program is organized on a quarter basis in which the regular student 
enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes full time during the quarter to the 
experience. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience and evaluation, The student shel have completed a large ae 
of the work in both the major and minor areas of specialization prior to taking 
Student Teaching, 

The Student Teaching Program for students with a major or minor in art; 
dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; 
speech and/or Sanat education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools, 

Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school library science are required to devote a part of their student 
teaching to appropriate experiences in the school library. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related ces 
may be permitted to satisfy the stoat teaching requirement through special 
student teaching programs which are offered in lieu of the regular Student 
Teaching Program. Such cases will be considered on an individual basis in 
terms of the student’s previous experiences. 

EED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary School 

TED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

PE 425 Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Student Teaching in Secondary School 

VED 425 Student Teaching 
(T) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(U) Agricultural Education 


C. Teaching and Program 

_ Study in this part of the teacher preparation program provides the student 
With knowledge, understanding, and ckills associated with his field of teaching 
specialization. Specifically, these competencies are developed in relation to 
curriculum development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Each student in the teacher pr i 
Program will complete the courses listed under the area of the school program 
it which he is preparing to teach. 
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1, Elementary Education 


EED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression 
EED 370 Teaching Elementary School Math . 
EED 421 Developing Understandings of the Na 
EED 371 Teaching Reading and Other Language Arts —...........-— 00... 


2. Secondary Education 
*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 










TED 414 Tenching in Elementary and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
Secondary Schools Pe a ea | 
(Major Field) — 2 ............3 or 
IED, PE, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
*SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or and Secondary Schools, and 
TED 423 Program in Elementary and IED, PE, or VED 423 Program in Elemen- 
Secondary Schools tary and Secondary Schools 
(Major Field) — od rae UY eter ntcncnel 6 


* Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 412, are required in major for students 
fn home economics education, 


3. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 


a, Agricultural Education 


TWIRER ARE, ROGERS | ASTSONSNIE A Voices caine CR ACERT LLL hee a nsec as 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of-School Groups —............ ad 
VED 456 Teaching Aids in Agricultural Education . 2. .2..::-ccecco-ssosesseesereeeseesveneceeeeeeenen seen 4 


b, Industrial Arts Education 
VED 346 Voc, and Pract. Arts Education ...3 SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 





VED 414 Program and Teaching ........... _§ SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
VED 423 Program in Basic Vocational (Minor Field) emroonanwreerecnsanncas eovereseses! 
or 
eee IED. or PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and 
(Major Field) svroseeesseennnnneneannetton 3 Sesohdary-sehoots, Baa 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials —...........5 IED or PE 423 Programs in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) .2.....---..1n-casececeee a | 


4, Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
Secondary School, and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
(Minor Field) —....--.-----..-.00-0 sete 
PE 423 Program in Elementary and or 
Secondary Schools IED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
(Major Field) 200... 6 and Secondary Schools, and 





TED or VED 423 Program in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) 2... enenene el 


Tl. REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJOR AND MINOR FIELDS 
OF SPECIALIZATION 


Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization helps students de- 
velop the academic competencies needed for entering the teaching profession 
with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the school program. 

A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is required 
to complete a major and a minor field of specialization. 

A student enrolled in either elementary or secondary education may pr& 
pare to teach in selected fields on a twelve-grade basis, These fields of special- 
ization are art; dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; in- 
dustrial arts; music; and/or special education, including speech correc 
tion and mental re’ tion; and school library science. Students in secondary 
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education with a major and/or minor selected from these fields will qualify 
also for teaching in the elementary school in the major and/or minor field 
selected. Students with a major in elementary education, through the con- 
centration of electives, may qualify for teaching in the secondary school in 
one of these fields by completing the elementary education curriculum and a 
subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 hours in the field selected. 

Secondary and elementary education students interested in qualifying to 
teach in one area of the secondary school program, should study with care the 
respective fields for specialization with a view of selecting the most appropriate 
teaching field or fields. 

Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of an’ 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 


Subject Minor Major 
PO rea Neel | PRA ae so cs sce anc csc caedesv Ka ak Fst OSRSSSORT ISAS id. co SALLE DOESN SA 
1 gre ete a re nase ise  (,  Siiernren tener RR IRS SCPE IRSTSCII HET 
Basic Vocational Education 


Basic Agriculture 2.0... -...eesscseu. 

Basic Building Construction —........ 

Basic Distributive Business 

Basic Metals Technology —..—........... dpacabnsagasenihi 

QUAL: Seren AM eM I eso eerie 
Business Education 

tempered) Beatie cscs sssmcscck ee aa tcp emcee cscastecentemepeeeeanamdessinesiamantaaeee NG 
















Borliertenl stint heh ice asec SD cco sphsnnaczsacessabbpaabnnass satan cabelas ey 
Se piece ne Cer peerinrssseeneaee saenreenges tuuer== —asllpat oe omee agmee wrens esate te cmereennnrerseeee caren 
aE a Ra, Pie SETS. Raveeretieys stssectees saswereremccesrmerser-snstnnennerseeal. J 
English . meng nc a eee nated 40 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 2... Q.sscccsescccssssccseecssccsceecesesseseeecssueesessnseecereeee SE 
deen Ng oe TIE Ra ase 9 Me aves ner eeccnan shears seauner sous nunnne eae 5D 
pire: ee ae |, LEE tne anne -| 


Modern Languages ....... 
NG So a ee 
Composite Major-Minor 


i UE ean waseerevassnsesrs sn //iver Vaan weeansnsstwevsas/vivsrncteiab, || 


RN cere 




















ake Ie | ae ee A a iy Narre i ieee coe 
Choral and Elementary Schoo) Music sc tennant 
School Library Service —ccecseve-cessoee 28-30 
Science 
ak Mao ea TEAL: || Ce ee ee See ene ECO 
Oe enfin ascomeenestanasconaszess oposerenceoeetsasssceaaeae Ne 
Biafaloal Sol pres 2s rs eee ge ene mea ae 
Social Science 
NFGD re) Btetal | Std <sccccctasgsca ceca a SR casas ecco ame 
mavens: MAA hpi eee 65 
omic _. ih, scemilneeic E SS. Se See aren reine eee |, 
a jc: EEN | OR crn ey nT =a 
NOD mI gc acre Sn AQ 
fie ee ee See ——S sesbbascbesiosetLioaeebs 40 
Poe spoddor Special Education, 
‘uding Speech Correction and 
BUbaSal | Rearing 5 re ee EO 
Trade and Seachvistirial “ecipicon tic ccc cteesenshcbbcnenen Me 


Vocational Home Bennoeston | so ee et 


Students pursuing a preparation program for teaching in the secondary 
school only or for anti in specific fields in both elementary and secondary 

ool programs will complete the subject-matter requirements as listed under 
the field or fields in which the student is preparing to teach, 


Sern inate nns«*| 
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5 858 


Kes $35 
ioe 
+i 
E 
| 






; 
E 
a 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Livestock Production 





Soils ... 

Farm Tractor and Engines —.........5 

Agri. Marketing ~................-.... 5 

Forage Crops ...........-.--. 
Business Management t 3 


TT 


Ata aaa 
asseeee 


ase 
° 


ART 


Minor: 35 or 40 Hours 
AT 105 Drawing I 
















AT 342 Elementary ascal Art 
AT Approved Elective 
Major: 45 or 60 Hours 
Minor ver yen mincaanbassitcecenssscoeee 
AE OE Patent Nil Societe 
AT Approved Elective ....... | 
AT Approved Electives ....................... “15 


BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A. Basic Vocational Educotion 


Minor: 28 Hours 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening ....................5 





AS 401 Farm Management ....................... 
AS 410 Agriculture Business Management —.3 
AY 307 General Soils ........-.............. 


——- 





Minor Requirements —............28 
AH 303 Livestock Production —....... 
AY 201 Grain Geearnrranennipceliccans — | 
AY 401 Forage Crops ...ccccccccccsccscccssccceceeere 5 


B. Basic Building Construction 
Minor: 28 Hours 








VED 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 





and Maintenance WW... 5 
Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements 28 








BT 220 Mechanics of Structure 
BT 421 Construction Problems I =e 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity ...5 
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C. Basic Distributive Business 


Minor: 26 Hours 


EC 101 Introduction to Business ...... 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing 
EC 333 Salesmanship 
EC 433 Retail Store Management .... 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 
Social Interactions 2.0... ceseencennennes 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience .. A 


Major: 44 Hours 


Minor Requirements ———~....... ee 
EC 211 Introductory to Accounting " 

EC 341 Business Law -.............. = 
EC 432 Advertising 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising ~.............-... 5 


D. Basic Metal Technology 


Minor: 29 Hours 


EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ..........0-.2 
ed 105 Engineering Drawing II ...... ae 
102 Welding Science and Application -..1 
iL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory ..... 1 
TL 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fab 
IL 105 Foundry Technology . 
IL 302 Manufacturing Processes-Machinin 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements ............... 
IL 406 Problems in Machining .. 
VED 404 Practicum in General Motals - 
VED 405 The School Shop ... pabicrenenton 3 





















@ Processes-Castin 

IL 303 amen a Pescens Bhacing, 
Forming, and Fabricating —.......-. 

IL 405 Problems in Welding Engineering - 5 


E. Basic Power Mechanics 


Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing 1 semana 






=) 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory — a 
TL 308 Gages and Measurements .......-...--.-3 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics ..5 
VED 401 oo in Small Gasoline 


Engin ‘ 
VED 402 p erate Construction 








Repair 
VED 405 The School Shop ..................-. 
Moljor: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements -........-..-..--29 
EC 101 Introduction to Business .. 5 
IL 406 Problems in Machining ..........-- kaa 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals .......5 








"BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A. Genera! Business 


Minor: 35 Hours 
EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting ~........10 
EC 200 General Economics .............-. 
EC 300 Business Management .......... . 
EC 341 Business Law ........-..... Se 
SA 111 Business Typewriting or “equivalent 2} 
SA 400 Office Machines WW —...--0—-—9 


* Non-business education majors may take 
minor A or B. Business education major 


TE Oe program requirements in A 
or B. 
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Major: 66 Hours 


Minor Requirements .................35 
EC 311-312 Intermediate Accounting ..........10 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing -...........-..5 


EC 404 Office Management .~.....................5 
345 Business and Professional Writing —..5 
IE 314 Electronic Data Processing 

Machined) 6a et 





B. Office Administration 


Minor: 35 Hours 
SA 101-102-203 or 102-203-204 





EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting we 
SA 400 Office Machines 22.2 5 


Minor Requirements ....... 
EC 300 Business Management - 
EC 341 Business Law 2.--cnccccececececssseseeeceeere= 
TE 314 Electronic Data Processing 








and 
SA 404 Advance Office Procedures ..............10 









Approved Elective .......-......... 5 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Mojor: 63 Hours 

EC 202 Prin. and Prob. of Economies ......... 5 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship ..-.c-.c--ceeconsceeceesereeeceeesd 
Re at Ren ee 
etail Store Management ... wa! 
EC 434 Purchasing <..-.s0-c0-e-cesseceseneoeeee mS 
EC 436 Marketing Research Methods —......... 5 
TT 221 Fabric Production and Design ~ 5 
EC 435 Marketing Practices -.-.-.-.-..-.« 5 
EC 438 Retail Marketing —........ 5 
EC 437 Sales Management —.ccscesecennsecneeeeeD 
EC 445 Industrial Relations  .-..s-ccccesese5 


462 Directed Work Experience .........-. 5 
DRAMA 


Minor: 32 Hours 
DR 104 Dramatic 
DR 105 Dramatic 
DR 106 Dramatic 
DR 204 Dramatic 
DR 205 Dramatic 
DR 206 Dramatic 
DR 304 Dramatic 
DR 107 Theatre 
DR 108 Theatre 
DR 109 Theatre 


be nen 















103 
DR 406 Dramatic Production -....... aaaeed 
DR 302 Theatre Literature —. Sesttesseteee 2 
DR 303 Theatre Literature —. mtstatcorareie 
DR 401 Theatre Literature ... aaacereeescen? 
DR 402 Theatre Literature —.....-..-210..-2 
DR 403 Theatre Literature —...............2 

ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 

EH 390 Advanced Composition .....................5 


EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Study of 





TBD BUAGS sree ae - 

Approved Electives 300-4 

English Courses ............-........-10 

Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements ...-.............~. 20 
EH 357 or 358 Survey of American 

ON SSS ee 
451 or 452 Scmtressepapeaeanienla 5 

A Electives 300-400 

English Courses  ..........000c-cssessern LO 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Minor: 40 Hours 


Theory & Techniques 

(Choice of 3 courses) 

106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 ......6 
H. & PE 5 





PE 202, 
PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (Women) —.......___.3 
* Pr.—VM 220 and 221, Physics 204. 


Mojor: 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements ~............-... 40 
One minor area composed of courses 
selected from A, B, OF C ..--.eccccceennecneseereereee 15 
A. Health Education 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health -............-..---.0-« 3 





OGY aee-eacerccceseoneerer 5 
B. Physical Education 





PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (Women) ..............6 
C. Recreation 

PE 301 Recreational Leadership —......... meets. 

PE 319 Outdoor Recreation —........... ‘ 

HE 345 Creative Crafts —.........---..-. Se 

SY 405 Urban Sociology ———......... en 


°* Required in Option B, 


2 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Minor: 37 Hours 
102 Engineering Drawing ———W~~........2 








1 
102 Welding Seleion © and Application —.1 
103 Machine Tool Fabrication ———~—— 














PRRBRRRRREES 
g 
4 
z 


Mojor: 59 Hours 
Minor Requirements 


07 Pract. in Electricity 





MATHEMATICS 


*Minor: 35 Hours 
MH 160 Algebra and Trigonometry —____.___5 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I .WW5 
i Analytic Geom, & Calculus TT ..........5 





MH 331 Higher Alg: 5 
MH 447 Foundations of Plane Geom. or 
MH 481 College Geometry 
Molor: 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 35 





MH 340 Topology or 

MH 420 Introduction to Analysis 5 

MH 367 Mathematical Statistics 0.5 

MH 431 Introduction to Modem Algebra 5 
Approved Elective 5 


® No credit allowed in MH 281 or 107 in 
major or minor. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A. Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 























FL 141 Elementary Spanish 5 
FL 132 Elementary Spanish 225 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish 5 
FL 232 Intermediate Spanish 5 
FL 331 Advanced Spanish ws 
FL 332 Advanced Spanish —................-...5 
Major; 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements cee | 
FL 431 History of Spanish Literature _. 5 
FL 432 History of Spunish Languages 5 
B, German 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary German 0. 5 
FL 152 Elementary German ee. | 
FL 251 Intermediate German 35 
FL 252 Intermediate German 5 
FL 351 Advanced German . 5 
FL 352 Advanced German 5 
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Mojor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements -.—.............-...30 
451 History of German Literature ........5 
452 History of German Language ..—...5 


C. French 
Minor: 30 Hours 


121 Elementary French -............ 
122 Elementary French ~~. 

221 Intermediate French ................-- 
229 Intermediate French 5 
321 Advanced French ...............-.---. 5 
322 Advanced French ~.....................5 





as 





easass 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements ......000c000.00 
421 History of French Literature ......5 
422 History of French Language 


aa 





MUSIC 
Minor: 30 Hours 


MU 131, 132, aa Music Theory ............----- 9 
Applied (one area; if piano, 











organ will be secondary area) ___.6 
MU 352, 353 Music History Il & IT 6 
MU 361 Conducting, I 2... -.sceeverernceeneenseenesd 
SED 494 Organization of Instrumental 
Miglin’ poe 
Piano (Private applied or class, 
to be assigned by staff committee) -.. 
Moljor: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements .....---—--.---30 
a Orchestra, Choir or 
CT eo tee a een | | 
MU 231, ‘2a 233 Music Theory ............9 
pplied, Major Area -....-.—..-.<.0.----+-+ 
MU 351 Meese Ce be ae 
MU 362, 363 Conducting I & TI —a 
Composite Major-Minor: 90 Hours 
Major Requirements -............_...-..-60 
Completion of A Or Boo... .-enseecoe-n-nnnseennenee IO 
A. Instrumental ond Choral 
MU 431, 432 Musical Analysis —..-..--...-/ 6 


Electives (Woodwind, brass, string, 
vocal ensemble) ..-------.------.-.-vvee" 
MU 113, 114, 115 Brass Instruments Class 3 
MU 116, baat. 118 Woodwind Instruments 
Pn Prose. er cet a 
MU 377 Masic Arranging 
MU 409 Marching Band roNeaiares a 
MU 454 Instrumental Literature 
SED 495 Organization of Choral Music ——9 
MU 110 String Instruments Class ........--.- 
MU 119 Percussion Instruments Class -..-- soe 





B. Choral and Elementary School Music 


MU 431, 432 Music Analysis — 
Music Electives ——.....——......- 

EED 497 Organization of Elementary 
Music -.. EE oy en SS 


MU 334 Counterpoint I De ceca eset 


| 
i 









Libbbt une 


MU 453 Choral Literature —......._._— 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Minor: 28-30 Hours 








IED 472 Books and Related 

Materials for Children —.....4 
IED 482 Organization and Administration 

of School Libraries ees: | 
TED 484 Class. & Cataloging of School 

Library Materials aot 
486 Books and Related Materials 

for Young People — 220.2... 5 
TED 487 Practicum in School 

Library Services ——~~..........4-6 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials —.............5 

SCIENCE 
*Minor: 20 Hours 
Approved courses in science ~.....-..-———seree- 20 
*Students who select science as a minor 


and who major in another area must com- 
plete CH 103, 103L and 104, 104L and 
PS 204 as a part of the minor. 


Molor: 40 or 45 Hours 


Minor Requirements —............ sibbsesrell 
Completion of one area composed 
courses selected from A, B, or C .......-.--20-25 


A. General Science 


PS 205-206 General Physics BESTA | | 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers 5 
DS aaa ere ae IE eee 


B. Biological Science 


ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy —..5 
Approved Electives in Biological 
Science 300 and 400 courses ~......20 


C. Physical Science 











PS 205-6 General Physics —...... ee ee 10 

CH 206 Quantitative Analysis -.—......-..-5 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry -........----- 
Approved Elective -.-------0--0---5 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A. General Social Science 


*Minor: 20 Hours 
HY 207-8 World History —.—-.----e-e---.0---—10 
PO 206 U.S, Govertiment ——-.-secce-sccceee—es = 
Approved Electives from 300- 
400 courses in History, Sociology, 





Geography, or Economics «000009 
Molor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements .......-..---00--20 
HY 406 Recent U.S. History. msecuncsoneecd 


HY 452 History of Latin America or 





HY 451 The For East IRI SL SE, 297 nm 
Approved Electives from 
BOOA00 Courses... ee-eeneeeeeeeeees LO 
B. Composite Major-Minor: 65 Hours 
Major Requirements in 1, 2, 3, OF 4 sne-.40 
Requirements, exclusive of major 
afea selected from 1, 2, 3, OF 4 ...---ceossssnien 25 


°No other minor is available to non-social 
Sclence majors. 
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1. Economics 


Minor: 25 Hours 


EC 200-202 General Economics/Economics 5 

EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory ......5 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems —...5 
Approved Electives... 


Major: 40 Hours 











2. Geography 


Minor: 25 Hours 


GY 102 Principles of Geography ~................. 5 
GY 103 Economio Geography ...................5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ..5 

Approved Electives SD 1 | 





Mojor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements -..........0—....225 
Fifteen hours selected from 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union —.5 
GY 304 Geography of South America .—....5 
GY 305 Geography of North America —— 






GY 308 Geography of Africa ... 


3. Sociology 
Minor: 25 Hours 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .........._5 
SY 203 Cultiral Anthropology .......-.--.. 
Approved Electives -..........-. 15 





Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements ..............+— 23 
SY 202 Social Problems ~.. <<.-5 
SY 304 Minority Groups ........ 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency 






4. History 


Minor: 25 Hours 


HY 207-8 World History —......~............10 
HY 107 United States History ere. 
Approved Electives .. 





Molor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements -.........-.......—25 
Fifteen hours selected from 
PO 206 American Government ........_—..5 
HY 313 Recent European History —......—5 
HY 451 The Far East —...._.__...._..._.5 
HY 452 History of Latin America ——......5 
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SPEECH AND/OR SPECIAL EDUCATION* 


A. Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 201 Intr, to Oral Comm. ......... eapeicerpegetaete 
SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking .........5 
SP 200 Survey of the Bases of Speech .........5 
SP 273 Group Discussion —_.......... 
SED 201 (P) Communication Probl: eaeees 
Minors select 10 hours from the following 

approved electives ............<cccsscceccsecnesnanansecaseees 10 





Major: 40 of 50 Hours** 


Minor Requirements -..........0-0-0... 32 


Majors select 8-18 hours from the 

following approved electives, 

SP 220 Interpretative Reading ............5 

SP 311 Advanced Public Speaking .............5 

SP 230 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting ................... 

SP 451 Principles of Speech Correction 

SP 411 Persuasive Speaking ....... ae 
Approved Elective .2.00......... 





B. Speech Correction*** 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 201 Intr, to Oral Comm, 
SP 211 Essentials of Public S 
SP 301 Phonetics 0... 
SP 300 The Speech Mechanism. ...... 
SP 460 Introduction to Problems in 


peaking . 









ae 


SP 451 Principles of Speach 5 
SED 201 (P) Communication Problems 4 


Major: 40 of 50 Hours** 


Minor Requirements .................. 32 
Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 
following approved electives 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child _................ 5 
PE 409 Advanced Hygiene or 
~ = ee a 
vanced Speech Correction . 
Approved Elective wyvdestvonrewocantilchaab hed 





C. Mental Retardation 


erivresreceneasesnsnincssetd 


9 hours approved electives from following: 
PE 429 Problems of Health Education ry 
Health Observation of School 
oa is bert onpeatevererconaaguieessouaseaassaveecess:, 5 
ptive Physical Educati Gometrseet 
SP 451 Principles of Speech Goerection 4 


anvesoombeveneessvoscth 
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Major: 40 or 50 Hours** 


A. Select two courses from following 
(minimum of 8 hours) 

AT 342 Elementary School Art .0.0.0cc0c0000005 
IL 415 Shopwork for Elementary Teachers .5 
IED 472 Books and Related Materials 

for Childr —— 
MU 371 Introduction to Music 
HE 345 Creative Crafts ............ 
B. Select 10 hours from following: 
EED 371 Tchg. Rdg. & Other Lang. Arts ....6 
SP 460 Introduction to Problems in 


SP 452 Advanced Speech Correction 
or Approved Electives 








TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Moljor: 45 Hours 


VED 475 Trade and Technical Experience .5 
VED 476 Trade and Technical Experience 5 
VED 477 Trade and Technical Experience 5 
VED 478 Trade and Technical Experience .5 
VED 479 Trade ond Technical Experience 5 
VED 480 Trade and Technical Experience ..5 
EC 350 Labor Problems ome 
EC 444 Labor Legislation . 5 
TE 438 Safety Engineering zm 








VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Major: 63 Hours 










HE 207 (3)-407 (5) Child Development ......8 
HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition ..... =) 
HE 105 Fundamentals of Clothing 

HE 202 Meal Management ............. 

HE 205 Clothing for the Family ...... 

HE 303 The House I or 

HE 343 Interior Home Problems ................-5 
HE 233 

HE 313 

HE 323 5 
HE 443 a] 
HE 457 Family Relationships ............c0c.0e9 
HE 305 Tailoring or 

HE 355 Consumer Textiles 2. -cocccssesseoeeeees 3 


HE 353 Community and Family H 
HE 372 Nutrition and Health ... 





* Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of concentra- 
tion in speech, speech correction, or mental 
retardation, 


°° Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of 
includes two or more areas of concentra- 
tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 


©°° Additional work required: 200 clock hours 
in an approved Speech and Hearing 
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IV, GUIDES FOR THE COMPLETION OF CURRICULAR 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE RESPECTIVE PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions for 
preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields of 
the secondary school, and elementary-secondary in art; dramatic arts; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; and/or i 
education, including speech correction and mental retardation; and school li- 
oe science. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in the pre- 
professional program, the program in professional education, academic majors 
and minors, and electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required 
for the completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
each quarter. In general, courses listed should be taken in sequence. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such moditestions do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ......5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
PE 110 Hygiene —..............3 
EED 102 Orientation .—.....1 
Physical Education ..1 
*Approved Elective ..2 


EH 253 Lit, in English ........ 5 
MH 281 El, Mathematics ~..5 
PG 214 Educ. Psychology ....5 
PE Physical Education .1 

*Approved Elective ..2 


AT 342 Elem. School Art ....5 

PO 206 U.S, Gov't. ...--..5 

FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education —..........4 
Approved Elective .4 


EED 421 Dey, Understand, 
of the Natural & 
Social Environment 6 

HY 381 Hist. of Alabama ....5 
English Elective ......3 
Approved Elective .4 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
GY 102 Prins. of Geog. .....5 
Biological Science .5 
EED 103 Orientation 1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 254 Lit. in English 5 
HY 207 World History -....5 
MH 282 El. Mathematics .—.5 
MU 371 Intro, to Music ....3 
PE Physical Education ..1 

*Approved Elective —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EED 329 Creative & Rec. ..6 

EED 370 Tch, El, Sch. 
pA Ah Se 4 
Physical Science -..5 
Approved Elective .2 


SENIOR YEAR 
EED 425 Student Teaching 15 


THIRD QUARTER 
Biological -ssengee 5 


Physical Education ..1 
*Approved Elective .5 


FED 200 Foundations of Ed, 4 
HY 208 World History ........5 
SY 201 Intr, to Sociology 5 
PE Physical Education .1 

*Approved Elective ..3 


EED 371 Tech, Rdg. & Other 


Lang. Arts ........8 
SP 451 Prins. of Speech 
Correction .........-0-» 


4 
Physical Science ~.5 
Approved Elective .4 


FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education  ...-r-----d 
Approved Electives 15 


cae students will schedule Military Training each quarter in the freshman and sophomore 


i. 


girdents may carefully plan the use of electives and develop an area of concentration of 27 


in one of the subject-matter fields included in twelve-grade programs. 


‘re art; dramatic arts; health, physical education, and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech 
correction 


porns special education, including speech 


ce, 


Total—215 quarter hours 


and mental retardation; and school library 
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*B. Secondary Education (SED) 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. 5 

HY 101 History of the 
United States, 

HY 107 United States Hist., 


or 
GY 102 Principles of Geog. 5 
SED 102 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof, —.1 
Major or Minor _—.5 
111 Hygiene (women), or 
Military Training 
Gast) ee 


PE 
MS 
PE Physical Education —} 


BY 102 General Botany, 


Elective (women) —1 
Physical Education —1 


EH 254 English Literature 
(or approved sub- 


in Education —. 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 6 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) 5 





Major-Minor, (or 
approved electives) 15 
Teaching, 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


EH 102 English Comp. —-5 

HY 102 History of the 
United States, or 

GY 102 Prins. of Geog. —...5 
Major or Minor ...5 

SED 103 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. —.1 

PE 112 Hygiene (women), or 


MS Military Training 
tee ee 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 281 Fundamentals of 


MS Military Training 
(men), or 
Elective (women) —1 
PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 208 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 


SENIOR YEAR 
Student Teaching ..15 


THIRD QUARTER 


PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. 5 
BY 101 General Botany, 
ZY 101 General Zoology, 
(or approved 
biological science) .5 
Major or Minor —.5 
SED 104 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof, 1 
PE 113 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Training 


PE 





EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology -.5 

EH 253 English Literature .5 
Major or Minor -.....5 


MS Military Training 
(men) or 
Elective (women) 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


PS 204 Survey Course in 
Physics, (or approved 
physical science) ...5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) .3 


SED 473 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or bag 
proved physi 

) EES cod 
aoe 


Education —...--.. 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 12 


®The above curriculum is the framework for a complete program in secondary educd- 
tion. The department offers a complete program in a number of teaching fields. These include 
the major and minor in art, business education, dramatic arts, English, vocational home econom- 
ics, languages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech, and the minor in school library 


Total—215 quarter hours 
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C, Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


FIRST QUARTER 


GY 102 Prin, of Geography 5 
HY 107 or 101 U.S. History 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE 102 Orientation —....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 253 Enylish Lit. —....—5 
MH 281 Fundamentals of 

Math, 5am | 
PG 214 Educational Psyc. 5 
PE Theory & Technique 2 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education —1 


PE 318 Prin. of Recrea. ...5 
PE Option A, B, or C .5 
FED 300 Princ. & Prac, Ed, 4 
PE Theory & Technique 2 


PE Option A, B, or C 5 
PS 40] Organization & 


Administration 5 
PE 414 or 423 Teaching or 
Program (minor) ....3 


Approved Elective ..5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


1 
Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 General Economica ..5 


Military Training —.1 
Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PE 316 Tests & Measure- 


or 

PE 311, 312, 331, 314 (W) 3 

PE 414 Teaching (Major) —3 

PE Theory & Technique 2 
Approved Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

PE Option A, B, or C 5 

FED 490 Evaluation ———~~.3 

PE 414 or 423 Program or 
Teaching (minor) 


or 
Approved Elective .3 
Approved Elective ..9 


Total—215 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
PG 213 Growth & 


Physiology ——— 5 
PE 110 Health Science —.3 
PE 212 Elementary School 

Activities _____..3 
MS Military Training —1 
PE 104 Orientation .___.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


PE 214 Kinesiology .______5 
SY 201 Socio! ees 


FED 200 F . of Ed, —4 
PE Theory & Technique 2 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


PE 317 School Health & 
Health Edue, ........5 

SED 473 Gen. Sci. for 
Teachers 


or 
Approved Elective 5 


PE 423 Program (Major) ~..3 
Approved Elective ..6 


PE 425 Student Teaching 15 


D. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 


FIRST QUARTER 

HY 107 U.S. History —........5 

MH 121 University Math.® _5 

ZY 101 General Zoology®® 5 

VED 102 Orientation 1 

MS Militsry ‘Training —1 
Physical Education 1 





FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp ——5 
MH 122 University Math.°°? 5 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab. .1 
VED 103 Orientation ————1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 Genera] Botany®* .5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
CH 104 General 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab, .1 
VED 104 Orientation 1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 





*MH 107, College Algebra, for Agricultural Education and Basic Distributive Business. 
®° Approved physical science elective for Basic Building Construction and Basic Metals Tech- 
Rology majors and MH 108 for Basic Distributive Business majors. 
°° Approved horticultural elective for Agricultural Education majors. 


General Economics 


Elective®” 2s... 
PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
the School-Age 
be 
Social Science 
Elective .......0ncsnD 
Social Science 
Elective —3 
Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 





Ms 
PE 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology —..5 
PS 204 Foundations of 





Physics® -~.. mae 
FED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 
Writing Elective 3 
Military Training ..1 
Physical Education -.1 


MS 
PE 


PS 206 Intr. Physics®® .5 
SP 211 Essentials of 
Public Speaking ...5 


FED 300 Prin. & Pract. 

of Ed. A 
VED 346 Voc. & Pract. 

Asta Ed. 8 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


», AS 202 for Agricultural Education and EC 201 for Distributive Education majors. 
* PS 205 for Basic Building Construction, Basic Metals Technology, Basic Power Mechanics, 
m lal Arts and Trade and Industrial Education majors. 
* HF 221 for Agricultural Education and EC 202 for Distributive Education majors. 
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1, Agricultural Education 





JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 AH 303 eee AS 401 Farm Management .5 
pridtnerd cog Pam mars Fundamentals” VED 400 Pract. in Building 
t DH 200 Fi ct, uilding 
ra Equipment ai ea~ : 
301 Drainage & FY 313 Forestry Maintenance ............ 
~¥ ene or VED 456 Leaming 
VED ue Tat 2 Drawing ..-.3 PH 301 General Poultry ee Resources ............-- 3 
VED 410 Occupational VED 404 Pract. in General 
Information ~—........3 Metals ...................5 
Elective 2 VED 414 Program & 
Teaching .................5 
SENIOR YEAR 


AN 305 Farm Tractors & VED 425 Student Teaching 15 AS 301 Agr, Marketing ...... § 
En dasiaasiad AY 201 Grain Crops 





or 
AY 401 Forage Crops —........ 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento- 
Mgt. 3 MOLLY  ~222.-.nnnnneeeveees 5 
VED 458 “Coord. and Supr, FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 
ht. | 


VED 4065" Teach. Out-of- 
School Groups ........ 3 


Total—220 quarter hours 


2. Basic Vocational Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
Major Electives® 10 Major Elective ..W5 Major Electives ....10 
VED 410 Occupational VED 414 Program & VED 456 Learming 
Information .............. 3 Teaching Major .....5 Raced Biiinnk socal 
Minor Elective ......5 Minor Electives ....8 Minor Electives .....8 
SENIOR YEAR 
Major Electives® .15 VED 425 Student Teaching Major Electives .....- 5 
VED 423 Program in Basic (Major) .................15 Minor Elecitves ....10 
VED (Minor)® —....3 FED 490 Eval. in Ed, ..- 3 


Note: See page 106 for the listing of approved major and minor electives in the basic voca- 
tional specialization fields of agriculture, building construction, distributive business, metals 
technology and power mechanics. 


Total—220 quarter hours 


3. Distributive Education 





JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 331 Prin. of Marketing .6 EC 432 Advertising .............. 5 EC 434 Purchasing  .......----+- 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship _........3 EC 433 Retail Store EC 436 Marerens Research 
VED 410 Occupational Info. 3 Management ethods a. veeeeeensee 5 
TT 101 Int, to Textiles ...... 1 VED 414 Program and TT 221 waka Prod, & 
Approved Electives 7 Teaching Design a :.0——--se-0ee 5 
Elective VED 456 Somniihces 
Resources  .-...-.-..--+-= 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 435 Marketing Pract. VED 425 Student Teaching 15 EC 437 Sales Management ..5 
EC 438 Retail Marketing “s EC 445 Industrial Relations 5 
Elective _o.-c.cicccss.0..4 VED 462 Directed Work 
VED 458 Bg & Super- Experience ......-----» 
in VED .......3 FED 490 Evaluation in 
VED 4067 Teaching Out-of- Education -..---+.--- 3 


School Group .........3 
Total—220 quarter hours 


FIRST QUARTER 
IM 307 Safety Engineering —5 
VED 404 Pract. in Gen. 

RRR mesicescasicemenen 
VED 410 Occupational 

Information ......-.......3 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I ...2 
IL 102 Welding Science ~..1 
IL 103 Machine Tools ........ 1 


IL 416 Material of Ind, 
PANG udicasntesncpperereeae 
IL 418 Industrial Design ..5 
VED 407 Pract. in Elect. ..5 
Program Minor 
IL. 101 Woodworking ..........1 
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4. Industrial Arts Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
IL 308 Gages & 
Measurements ........ > 
VED 414 Program and 
Teaching «...............5 


Processes 
VED 405 The School Shop .3 
EG 105 Eng. Drawing II ...2 
Approved Elective ..2 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Student Teaching 15 


Total—220 quarter hours 


lil 
THIRD QUARTER 
Elect. & Teaching 
Ming: a 
IL 307 Gen, Metals ............5 


Resources ..............3 
EG 104 Descriptive 


Geometry -....-.------.-.2 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 


and Fabrication ......1 
IL 105 Foundry Tech. 


IL 402 Advanced Wood- 
WOTKING — ..---ennvonen ld 
TL 405 igs in Welding 
Wi, apeeeounmpamneprsyrs 
VED 409 Electronics in Ind. 


Arts for Teachers ..5 
FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 


5. Trade and Industrial Education 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 350 Labor Problems 
VED 458 Audio Visual 
Materials W................5 
VED 475 Trade & Tech. 
ba ne 
VED 410 Occupational 
Information ......--..3 


IL 417 Org. of Shop 
COUFSES Locceeencnencere 
VED 478 Trade & Tech. 
o 


ps 5h Sp vetereirnriretaryres 
VED 458 Coord. & Supr. 

et WED! A Silcssssesemoee 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 

School Groups ........3 

Elective .......... 2 


* Credit for VED 475-480 (inc,) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by 


basis of journeyman 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 444 Labor Legislation ..5 
VED 414 Program & 
Teaching ...... 5 
VED 476 Trade & Tech. 
Exp.® Paaroes | 
VED 405 The School Shop .3 








SENIOR YEAR 


Total—224 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
VED 477 ‘Trade & Tech. 


BO csscccasevencccesa 
VED 476 Org. of Inst. in 

Trade & Ind. Ed. .5 
VED 456 Learning 

Resources 





IE 438 Safety Eng, ..........5 
VED 480 Trede & Tech. 


supervised employment or by examination on 
level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 


of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 


beyond the level of learner the level of learner will correspond to journeyman level. Lf employ- 
ment experience required for certification is obtained prior to starting the curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits. Time required to complete would 
be reduced accordingly. 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology provides undergraduate preparation in the 
Science of behavior and a liberel education in the natural and social sciences 
and the humanities. A major in Psychology requires 41 quarter hours, These 
include PG 211, 212, 215, 320, 821, 322, and at least 16 hours in courses hav- 
ing 400 numbers, excluding PG 461. 

Fifty hours in Mathematics and Science are required and will normally 
include: 10 hours selected from VM 220, VM 221, ZY 300, ZY 301, or ZY 302; 
15 hours in Chemistry, to be selected from CH 103, 104, 105, 111, 112, 113, 
and 203, or 15 hours in Physics (PS 201, 202, 203); and Mathematics through 
4 course containing calculus. Ten hours each in Physics and Chemistry may 
be substituted for 15 hours in one. Exceptions to these requirements may be 
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approved by the department head for students who wish to acquire sub- 
stantial depth in a single scientific discipline or in Mathematics. 

Language requirements include 10 hours of English Composition and com- 
pletion of the first intermediate course in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. 
Forty-four hours must be completed in Humanities and Social Sciences includ- 
ing 10 hours each in World History (HY 207-208), Sociology (SY 201, 208), 
and Philosophy (PA 400 and elective), Remaining courses in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences must be approved by the student’s adviser. 

A minor of at least 20 hours beyond the general requirements listed above 
is required. The minor may be entirely in one field or may be drawn from 
several fields with the approval of the department head. In either case, the 
minor must include some advanced work in the area, and in the case of a 
minor covering more than one area, all courses must contribute to a unified 
program. 

Exceptions to these requirements and substitutions for specific courses 
identified above may be made with the i rte of the department head. Such 
exceptions will typically be made for students who wish to pursue more vig- 
orous programs or for students who transfer from other curricula late in their 
undergraduate work. 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ...5 EH 102 English Comp, .....5 MH Math, requirement 
MH 121 College Mathematics § MH 122 College Mathematics or elective 5 
or or PG 211 Int. to Psychol- 
MH 160 Intr. College Math, 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal 5 ogy I —.. sate 
ZY 101 General Zoology _..5 ZY 102 General Zoology —_5 Science Requirement 5 
MS Military Training _.1 LY 101 Use of Library ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PG 101 Orientation 00.0 PE Physical Education _1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language .5 FL Foreign Language ..5 
PG 212 Intr. to Psycho. II _.5 Human-Social Sci- Science Beachonatt 5 
Science Requirement 5 ence Requirement _5 PG 215 Quant. Methods 
MS Military Training ...1 Science Requirement 5 in Psychology ......4 
PE Physical Education 1 MS Military Training —1 Human-Social Sci- 
PE Physical Education 1 ence Requirement ..3 
MS Military Training ~~! 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


— 5 
PG 320 Exper. Psycho. I 4 


Psycho. Require- 
ments ae! 
imate Soeish Sci- 
ence Requirements 5 
Minor 





Foreign language may be Substituted in the freshman 
Women will substitute PE 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, 


the sophomore year. 
Students exempt 
during these quarters, 


for bumanities-social 
the senior year. 


Human-Social Sci- 
ence Requirements 8 


SENIOR YEAR 
Human-Social Sci- 


ence Requirements _5 
ee er OE 
PG bn ee | 
Elective _........3-5 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Human-Social Sci- 
ence Requirements 10 


Minor . 
PG 322 Exper, Psycho. [I —4 


aeceeee---——— 


year. 
in the freshman year and electives during 


from the first two quarters of a foreign language may substitute electives 


Student taking advanced military courses may substitute these in the curriculum as necessay 


science requirements. The latter may be taken instead of electives during 
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Frep H. Pumpsrey, Dean 
J. Gravy Cox, Assistant Dean 


{hiss ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials and 
forces of nature for the benefit of maniet The various curricula in engineer- 
ing prepare the students to work and serve in this profession. It is largely 
through the efforts of the engineer that it is now possible for our American 
civilization to consider the elimination of want. 

As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education. 


Admission Requirements, — As indicated above, the requirements for a 
good liberal education necessitate high school preparatory work of high in- 
tellectual quality and of considerable breadth. For admission to the curricu- 
lum in Pre-Engineering graduation from an approved secondary school with a 
minimum of 15 units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. 
The following program is recommended as minimum preparation for a college 
engineering education; English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, 

eometry and sigmatel chemistry, physics, biology, two or three units; 
oreign language, two or three units; history, literature, social science, two or 
three units. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer, The secondary school student needs four years of English in 
order to gain the ability to read, write, speak and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity and understanding. 

Preparation for world-wide communication and travel, now possible be- 
cause of great engineering achievement, calls for study by engineers of foreign 
a ae se Study should begin as early as possible, even in elementary or 
junior high school, and should include a minimum of two years in at least one 
foreign language in secondary school. 

Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the pro- 
fession of engineering is built, The prospective engineering student must ac- 
quire the best possible background of mathematics in elementary, junior high 
and senior high school. The college preparatory mathematics should include 
two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry including geometry of 

dimensions, and one-half unit of trigonometry or the equivalent in a 
coordinated four-year modern college preparatory mathematics program. These 
mathematics courses definitely should be deep and rigorous and preferably of 
modern design. The student will need at least one year of physics and one year 
of chemistry. Biology is advantageous but should not be selected in preference 
to la or chemistry. The courses in science should stress concepts and 
methods of science and should not be courses in the wonders of science. 
Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
gineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 
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propriate freshman programn. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Civil, 
Electrical, Industrial, Mechani Metallurgical, and Textile Engineering and 
Textile Chemistry will be approved upon completion with satisfactory grades 
of prescribed courses in mathematics through MH 162; English Composition, 
10 hours; chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering graphics including descriptive 
geometry, 6 hours. Admission to Aviation Management will be approved upon 
satisfactory completion of 50 quarter hours and to Textile Management upon 
satisfactory completion of 45 quarter hours of the work prescribed for the 

an year, provided the completions include all the prescribed work in 
English composition, chemistry, and engineering graphics. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the fun- 
damental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and f years. A parallel program emphasizing the human- 
istic-social studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and 
similar courses, is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a 
good general education for the engineering student. 

Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor 
of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, and Bachelor of 
Mechanical Engineering. Accredited curricula in Agricultural Bapionering 
and Chemical Engineering are offered by the Schools of Agriculture an 
Chemistry, respectively. 

A curriculum in Industrial Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Industrial Engineering. This curriculum is presently under review by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development for accreditation. 

A curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Metallurgical Engineering, This curriculum is administered through the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, 

A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. This curriculum replaces the Textile Science curriculum 
previously offered. Students already sorclad in the Textile Science curriculum 
may continue their present degree objective or may choose to study for the 
Bachelor of Textile Engineering degree. 

A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree of Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Chemistry. This curriculum is designed to train students in the chémistry 
of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finish- 


ing. 

ses seth students who wish to lighten the load of a four-year curriculum 
may ule 15 or 16 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 18 to 20 
hours. It is recommended that students not well-grounded in English, mathe- 
matics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load, This 
will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.—Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Manage- 
ment prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative an 
managerial positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are reg: 
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istered in the Department of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management 
students, and are admitted to management curricula upon successful completion 
of the freshman program. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas 
of Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and 
Mechanical Engineering. In addition, a Master of Science degree program 
has been approved for Industrial Engineering, contingent upon approval of 
the undergraduate curriculum by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in the areas of 
Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Engineering. For requirements for 
these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Service Departments. — The Departments of Engineering Graphics and In- 
dustrial Laboratories are service nts to the School of Engineering. 
However, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their particular fields. The 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Indus- 
trial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of Edu- 
cation for major and minor requirements.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Co-operative Education Program is offered in all curricula of the 
School of Engineering. Refer to Page 29 for a brief description of the pro- 
and write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall, 

or a booklet which gives additional information. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Engineering Extension Service helps to extend the resources of the 
School of Engineering to the people, businesses, and industries of the state. 
Most of the programs of this expanding service take the form of short 
courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further information write to 
the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosert G, Pitts, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation training programs. At the present time the 
school is conducting a flight program for the training of private, commercial, 
multi-engine, and instrument pilots and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
§¥ams inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 
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located within two miles of the campus. The landing field has two paved 
runways 4,000 feet long. Other facilities include two large hangars and a 
modern Administration Building. 


In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent laboratory 
of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Manage- 
ment and Aerospace Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation facilities, 
the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Authority as an 
ede Ground and Flight School and has examining authority for private 
pilots. 


The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency, 


Pre-Engineering 
Howarp Strone, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The steers Parone consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing, 

The freshman pees aera. cwriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven Engineering curricula; namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical, and Textile Engineering. It is designed for students 
whose ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable 
of being successful in Mathematics 161, English 101 or 103, and Chemistry 
103 during their first quarter in school. Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, English, and/or chemistry, are expected 
to plan, with the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineeri 
a program of work for four or five quarters, depending upon their aptitude 
and extent of high school preparation. A typical five-quarter curriculum fol- 
lows the three-quarter curriculum outlined below. 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of 
major interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue 
to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of 
Engineering. 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry 4 MH263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 PS 201 Gen. Phys, Mech. ~5 
EH 101 English Comp, .—5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 EG 105 Engr. Draw. Il —~.2 
MH 161 Anal, Geom. & Cal 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 IL 102 Welding Science —-1 
EG 102 Engr. Draw, I ...2 EG 104 Descript. Geom, —.2 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 
PN 101 History of Engr. 1 PN 102 Intr. to Engr. PN 103 Engr. Method -..—..1 
MS Military Training ..1 Profession —_____1 Elective .......-—-9 

Physical Education ..1 - Military Training —.1 MS Military Training —1 


Physical Education ..1 PE 


iS 
3 
g 
L 


® See approved list, page 117. 
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Five-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum® 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 Genera! Ch 


cere | 


CH 103L General Chemistry “Lab. SRC 
EH 101 English Composition ~~ 5 
MH 160 Intr. to College Math, 

or 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Caleulus —......5 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory — 1 
PN 101 History of Engineering — 1 


MS Military Training 20. 1 
PE Physical Education ........--ceccoseseed 
THIRD QUARTER 

MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 

or 
MH 263 Anal, Geom. & Calculus — 5 
PS 201 Gen, Physics (Mechanics) -........5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations 

of Contemporary America — 3 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing I _._..__2 
PN 103 Engineering Method —....... fbccgisbansceies 1 


MS Military Training —.......______1 
PE Physical Education —..2..-.1 
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SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry —...........-2.......4 4 
CH 104L, General Chemistry aR a 
EH 102 English Composition ~...—.............5 


MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 
or 





Physical Education — ney 


PE 


FOURTH QUARTER 


HY 107 United States History 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Calculus 


or 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Calculus. 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics——Sound, Heat and 
Electricily ...... Neeee eer coe eee Bl 
EG 104 Descriptive Geometry “i 





MS 
PE 


Military Training 
Physical Education 


Sanhbeeadiaennametborowattel 


* This curriculum includes all the Pre-Engineering courses plus 28 quarter hours of sophomore 
work (EC 206; MH 264 end 361; PS 202 and 203; and PA 202 or EH 108 or EH 253.) 


FIFTH QUARTER 


EH 108 Classical Literature 
or 
EH 253 Reeartan in English 


PA 202 Ethics and Soclety —2.....9°5 
MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Calculus 
or 


°° EF, IE and MTL require EH 253. 
ME requires either EH 108 or PA 202, 
CE requires EH 108. 
AE and TE require PA 202, 


MH 361 Differential Equations -_...............5 
PS 203 Gen. Regehr Tiernan etter 
and Light ...... 





Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies, — 


—The various engineering curricula are ar- 


ranged to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a 


Minimum of 80 quarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. 
courses are prenetied: 


A few 


but the student may choose, in addition, several hu- 


smuinfatio-social courses of 


interest to him. The courses from which 


he may choose these electives are listed below. 








APPROVED 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
HY 107 United States History —.....——......5 
HY 204 History of the Modem World —...3 

or 

HY 208 World History ——....... anol 
HY 207 World Sere 
HY 311 Medieval Fae ae 
HY 314 United States Colonial History 3 
HY 315 International tion 3 
HY 822 The U.S. in World Affairs 3 
HY 371 History of the West tiene 


ELECTIVES 


HY 431 History of Europe Since the 

Treaty of Versailles —... 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History 
HY 472 History of England — 
HY 482 History of the South 
HY Current Events —...... 
PO 206 United States Government 
PO 407 Political Science 


LITERATURE 


EH 108 Classical Literature —.—........5 
EH 208 Literature of the Westem World —.3 








wovveersaull 
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EH 253 Literature in English -~..... 5 
EH 254 Literature in English ———.........5 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama 3 





EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays —.....3 
EH 360 Continental Fiction 
EH 365 Southern Literature 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age 
ef Rene0e Lt 





THE ARTS 

AT 431 Contemporary Art ree « | 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture ...........9 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I 2.3 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation Wo .....3 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music ...............3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ............-.-....3 
ECONOMICS 

EC 200 General [TTD 


Economi 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 





Contemporary America Se 
EC 357 Economio History of Europe ........... 5 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. .......5 
GEOGRAPHY 
GY 301 Geo.-Political Basis of 

World Powers ..——___.. 3 


GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ...5 
GY 407 World Resources and Their 
Utilization 
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SOCIOLOGY 


SY 201 Introduction to Soviology —......5 
SY 204 Social Behavior ..-----nen-venreeeeeeee 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change ........3 


SP 310 Great American Speeches ........-..-.-. 3 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

PA 202 Ethics and Society —~........--------5 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy -..... 3 


PA 302 Introduction to Ethics 
PA 307 Scientific 


or 

PA 308 Introduction to Logic -....-..-------- 
PA 310 Eastern Rel. Thought ...... ~ 
PA 315 Western Rel. Thought .. 
PA 330 Philosophy of Religion 











RE 303 Christian E Sikimamaniniakacaaseaabaaacrha 

RE 305 Comparative Religion —  .—-~....-.. 3 

RE 306 Studies in the Gospels —.-.-...3 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PG 211 General Psychology ..—.........-.- 5 
or 

PG 311 Behavior of Man ................. ne 

PG 461 Industrial Psychology ~.................5 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especiall 
educational background for eas wishing to Siike the many areas of ie 
major scientific effort— conquest of space. It also places emphasis on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 


dynamics, design, propulsion, structures and 
ule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 


year students may se 


ce science. During the senior 


zation. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as an excellent 
background for graduate work and research, 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. MH 361 Diff. Equations —...5 AE 300 Aerospace 

& Calculus .....5 PS 203 General Physics— Analysis To ......--~4 
PS 202 General Physics— Electromagnetism ME 208 Strength of 

an, post and ey and Light <<... 5 me Materials Bites 

CITY cnseneserenenenn 321 Dynamics of a ME 322 Dynamics of systems 

ME 205 Applied Mechanics Bat ere ey 4 of Particles -.....4 

Statics ........ A ME 301 Thermodynamics I .4 AE 306 Basic Astronautics - 





AE 205 Aerospace Fund, ...3 MS 
MS Military Training ..1 PE 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


3 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science-Structure --3 
MS Military Training ---J 
PE Physical Education .1 


FIRST QUARTER 
AE 301 Basio Aerody- 
namics (Lab.) ......5 
AE 308 Aircraft Structures I 5 
*PS 301 Intermediate 
Electricity and 
Magnetism... 
*°°F lective 


AE 440 Performance 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 
& Flutter 
AE 415 Rocket & Jet Prop. 5 
AE 403 Stability and 
Control (Lab,) ........5 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AE 413 Theoretical Aero- 


*°SP 210 Public Speaking ..3 


SENIOR YEAR 


AE 431 Astronautics —...... 5 
AE +Group Electives ....6 
°° lective 

AE 401 Aeronautical 
Problems I 





Total—228 quarter hours 


+ Group electives must be approved by the Department Head. 


* Students may take PS 301 and 302 or EE 263, EE 361 and one other EE 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AE 404 High Speed 
Aerodynamics (Lab.) 5 
AE 310 Aero Anal. II .......4 
PA 202 Ethics & Society ..5 
°° lective ...........-.-----4 


AE 405 B.L, Theory & 
Aerodynamic Heat, 3 


AE 411 Airplane Design ....3 
AE *Group Electives ...6 
SOCK ectives ~.....-..---.---. 6 

AE 402 Aeronautical 
Problems II ........-- ee | 


cours! 


e. 
** Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 (3 Hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head, 





*°° Electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
approval by the Department Head. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


AE 416 Rocket Propulsion I o...............3 AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion II .................-...d ME 421 Heat Transfer —.........-.--. 
AE 420 Flight Vehicle Structures I ..........3 PS 305 Introuction to Moder Physics 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Structures II . 3 PS 405 Nuclear Physics : 
AE 441 Dynamic Stability & Control AE 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamics ... oe | 
AE 442 Automatic Stability & Control _....9 AE 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics ........3 
AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems ...............5 












Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, 
Manufacturing, governmental agencies or the military services, The study of 
fundamental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in in- 
dustrial engineering, business management and selected electives to ies 
Preparation for the various specific functions of the aerospace industries 
including general management, production, operations, flying, maintenance, 
and education and training. It ao provides a broad educational background 
of fundamental philosophies, theories, and concepts needed for research 
and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AA) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 









FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 MH161 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 PA 202 Ethics & Society ...5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 PG 211 Intr. to Psy. ........--. 5 
TL 102 Weld. Sci. & App. ..1 CH 102 Intr, College MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ....2 Chemistry ................ 3 EG 105 Engr. Drawing II .2 
HY 107 U.S. History —.... EG 104 Descrip, Geom, ...... 2 IL 104 Sheet Metal ............ 1 
Ms Military Training 1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab, 1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education 1.. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
TE 201 Industrial Eng. -..... 5 EC 215 Fund, of Gen, & AA 201 Elem. Aeronautics .5 
EC 245 Statistics 20.....5 Cost Accounting ...... 5 PO 206 U.S, Government ...5 
PS 205 Intr, Physics ..........5 EC 200 Gen, Economics ...5 EC 300 Business Organ. 
®SA 113 Typewriting .......... PS 206 Intr. Physics ........5 & Management —..5 





MS Military Training ...1 AA 202 Aerospace History ..3 IE 204 Computer Pro- 
PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training . 1 gramming ............--.3 
PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training -...1 

PE Physical Education -} 












JUNIOR YEAR 
AA 311 Propulsion AA 312 Guidance & Control AA 305 Aviation 
Fundamentals .......... Fundamentals ..........5 Meteorology  «.......« 5 
EC 341 Business Law ~... EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. .5 IE 310 Work Measurement 5 
PG 461 Industrial Psych. ..5 TE 302 Prod, Control ........5 IE 920 Engineering 
AA 309 Aerospace ®°SP 210 Public Speaking ..3 Economy <....-.-++++++ 
Legislation ........... —3 EC 244 Graphic Methods 
TE 305 Information Systems 2 in Business ...,.......-. 
SENIOR YEAR 
AA 402 Aerospace Vehicle AA 417 Airline Oper. 5 AA 418 Air Transport -...5 
sensed EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ...... 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations or 
Pe: a Major Elective .......5 EC 400 Industrial Mgt. -....-. 5 
Major Elective ........5 Genera] Elective ...3 AA 401 Aeronautical 
General Elective —.3 Seminar ...... =! 


Major Elective _..5 
General Elective ....2 


Total—228 quarter hours 


© Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113. 
An elective will be substituted, 


©® Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 ond 6 hours of general electives, Electives 
must be upproved by the Department Head. 


Civil Engineering 


The Civil penne curriculum provides a sound training in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles of 
civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanistic- 
social studies. The curriculum prepares the graduate for further training 
by his employer and for the eventual practice of civil engineering. Courses 
in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the foundation upon 
which the successful professional training is built. Technical electives provide 
for limited specialization in some branch of civil engineering such as highway, 
hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 


Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, production or sales, Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly conkernad with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc, 


The civil engineer holds a leading role in the development of our country. 
As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place in methods 


equipment. The civil engineer will take full advantage of recent advance- 
ments in science. 
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Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER ‘THIRD QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying I ............ EH 108 Classical Lit. —.....5 HY 107 U.S. History 05 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 PS 203 Gen, Physics— EC 200 Gen. Economics ...... 5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics— Electromagnetism MH 361 Diff. Equations ...... 5 
Smmd, Heat and and Light 00. TE 204 Dig. Comp. Prog. 3 
Electricity ...-..-----. 5 CE 203 Surveying TI . A MS Military Training ....1 
ME 202 Eng. Mat. Science .3 ME 205 Statics —............... 4 PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education -.1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 320 Hwy. Eng, I .......... CE 304 Theory Struc, 1.0.5 TE 320 Eng. Economies .....5 
ME 307 Dynamics .......... CE 308 Hydraulics I _. .3 CE 380 Theory Struc. I ...... 5 
TE 303 Eng. Statistics I ...- ME 301 Thermo, I ........... 4 EC 206 Soc.-Ec, Found, ...3 
ME 208 Strength I W........... 4 CE 314 Photogeology ........5 CE 309 Hydraulics TT o00.0.0.5 
CE 303 Struc, Mat. Test .....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 305 Water Supply - 5S CE 405 Sewage ........ ~5 °°IE 430 Cont. & Specs 3 
CE 404 Reinf, Concrete CE 414 Str. Design --«ee CE 408 Foundations - 
CE 418 Soil Mechanics .. ®°SP 210 Public Speaking ..3 CE 422 Senior Seminar .....J 
EE 304 Elec, Circuits —_... Technical Elective 6 Technical Elective ..5 
*Soo-Humanistic 
Elective: -......2....0---..00 


Total—228 quarter 


hours 


* Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of HumanisticSocial Studies sub- 
ject to approval of the Department Head, 
** Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 (3 hrs.) and IE 430 (3 hrs,). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 














CE 400 Higher Surveying esses GN 440 Nuclear Engineering ccs: 
CE 402 Statically Indeterminate Structures 5 EE 305 Electronics and Instrumentation ...... 5 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering I .............3 | ME 304 Engr. Materials Science-Properties ..3 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engr. —........5 ME 335 Engr, Materials Science- 

CE 410 Highway Engineering 11 ~—...........5 Physical Metallurgy ——— | 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels —.............5. MH 362 Engineering Mathematics 1 .............. 5 
CE 412 Hydrology... sentecsesseseeseeeeeed MH 404 Engineering Mathematics DI 5 
CE 413 Hydraulic Structures 005 MH460 Numerical Analysis 1 —W 2 W5 
CE 415 Construction Planning ——...........3 MH461 Numerical Analysis M0005 
CE 417 Stroctural Design U0 -scenecemeeeeee 5 PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics —.5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering II —._..........38 PS 402 Theoretical Physics Il—Mechanics _5 
CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Laboratory —..5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics 5 


CE 421 Water Resources Engineering 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps ne with significant 
developments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation 
uit assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and 
does this within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social 
Program. 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic 
areas of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts 
Fequired for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit 
Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and 

ransmission, and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. In addition, the senior year 
€ curriculum is arranged so that a student, through his choice of technical 
electives, can concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these 
Specialized topics are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital com- 


1 


puters, generation and transmission of electrical 
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wer, advanced communica- 


tions systems, solid state electronics, and network synthesis. 


All required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus ........5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 
Electricity ..........-.5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- 
Statics .. 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science-Structure ....3 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





EE 361 Circuit Analysis I 5 
seidnolll 





EE 471 Electronics and 
Communications Ill 5 

EE 481 Energy Conversion 
and Control Sys- 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


MH 361 Diff. Equations I 5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics— 


Parti 
TE 303 Engr. Statistics I 4 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 362 Circuit Analysis DT 5 
EH 254 Lit. in English ..5 
EE 372 Electronics and 
Communications I _.4 
ME 324 Fluid Mech, I 


or 
ME 208 Strength of 
Materials I 


SENIOR YEAR 


EE 472 Electronics and 
Communications IV 5 


4 





of Cont. America ...3 
Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


EE 263 Circuit Analysis ...5 
MH 362 Engr. Math. I 5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics —4 
ME 322 Dynamics of Sys- 
tems of Particles —4 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EE 363 Distributed Systems 5 

EE 373 Electronics and 
Communications IT 5 

EE 383 Energy Conversion 
and Control Sys- 
Ce 
Elective 2.2... 


EE 493 Electromagnetic 
Fields Il ....-..-..5 

SP 210 Public Speaking -—-3 
Technical Electives 6 

EE 413 Physical Electronics 4 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six required hours with departmental 


approval. 


* See approved list, page 117. 

®® Technical Electives: EE 443, Solid State Electronics; EE 444, Digital Computers; EE 445, 
Nuclear Instrumentstion; EE 446, Analog Computers; EE 447, Magnetic Devices; EE 461, In- 
troductory Network Synthesis; EE 473, Communicstion Systems; EE 483, Energy Conversion and 
Transmission Systems; EE 490, Seminar. 


Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industrial Engineering prepares one for employment in 
the design, operation, and control of systems involving men, machines, and 
materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of seatanic education which 
are fundamental and pertinent to production and manufacturing; however, 
the factfinding and analysis te of Industrial Engineering is applicable 
to almost any business or service enterprise. 

To provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, the 
student takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, am! 
engineering science. Part of the engineering science courses are 0 
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through an elective-option arrangement. This base is utilized and reinforced 
by additional quantitative courses such as engineering statistics, computer pro- 


gramming, linear programming, simulation, and operations rese 


economic and human aspects of Industrial Engineering are also it ig 
through appropriate subjects. Application of this fundamental knowledge is 
made in courses such as inventory control, production control, budget control, 


and plant design. 


The philosophy of the Department of Industrial Engineering is to train 


the student to recognize 
ficient tools available. To the extent Bree 
demonstrates by application the fun 


Industrial Engineering. 


and solve industrial 


blems with the most ef- 
is curriculum provides and 
ental principles and techniques of 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 
Electricity, .......2...--..2 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— 
States peta 
ME 202 Eng. Mat. Sc.— 
BAe. Sat 
LY 101 Use of Library ......1 
MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 215 Fund. of Gen, and 

Cost Acc. ... 
TE 303 Engr. Statistics I .4 
¥ 323 Linear Programming 3 


*Technical Elective 5 


TE 422 Inventory Control ..5 
IE 416 Ind. Simulation .....4 
EC 447 Job Evaluation 
Technical Elective 5 
*°*Elective .. 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EC 200 General Economics 5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations .....5 


TE 204 Computer Prog. oat 
Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
TE 312 Engr. Statistics IT 5 
IE 320 Engr. Economy ~—....5 
IL 310 Dimen, Control -....4 
Technical Elective 4 


SENIOR YEAR 
IE 423 Operations Research 5 
PG 461 Industrial Psych, —5 
EC 448 Incentive Methods .3 
®°Elective ae 





Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EE 263 Circ, Analysis I .....5 
EH 253 Lit, in English 
ME 208 Strength of Mat. ...4 
ME 301 Thermodynamics ......4 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


IE 310 Work Measurement 5 
IE 322 Quality Control —..5 
TE 304 Stat. Lab. ...........2 

*Technical Elective 5 
TE 424 Prod, Control ..........5 
TE 426 Ind. Budget Control 5 
IE 428 Plant Design -......5 

®*E lective .............- mati 


* Technical electives to be selected from engineering science courses other than Industrial 
Engineering, A list of such courses is available in the office of the Department Head. 

®* Electives to be selected from the approved lst of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
®pproval of the Department Head, Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted with De- 


Partment Head approval. 


Unmarked technical electives should be selected from junior or senior level engineering, math- 
ematics, or physics courses with Department Head approval. 


Mechanical Engineering 
Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
ineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experience 
specislns in management or engineering services, 


chanical en 


and practical training, to 
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such as consulting and sales, The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 


The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 
ineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 
eat transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understandin 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, profession 
training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turboma- 
chinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 


tronics is also included to equip the 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding fiel 


perros with needed fundamental 


Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 
Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain 
professional technical electives, 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 
Electricity ............5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— 
LEU ae Seen 4 
ME 202 Engineering Materials 
i tructure .3 


Science—S' 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 


EE 361 Circuit Analysis IT 5 
EH 108 Classical Literature 


or 
PA 202 Ethics and Society ..5 
ME 302 Thermodynamics It ..4 
ME 304 Engineering Materials 


Science—Properties 3 
ME 308 ME Laboratory r «1 


ME 410 Power Systems _...4 
Mf eka Bay 
achine I 4 

ee ves Design 6 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
MH 361 Differential 


and Light ...... a 
ME 208 Strength of 
Materials Io -W...4 
ME 321 Dynamics of a 
Particle .........__.....4 
1 





MS Military Training —.. 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

EE 372 Electronics and 
Communications I ..4 
ME 316 Strength of 
Materials IT —..4 


ME 324 Fluid Mechanics I ..4 
ME 327 Mechanical 
Vibrations 2.02... 
ME 309 Strength of Ma- 
terials Laboratory ...1 
ME 311 ME Laboratory I .1 


SENIOR YEAR 


ME 412 Combustion Engine 
Systems. ..............— 
ME 440 Machine Design II .4 
ME 424 ME Laboratory IV .2 
Technical Elective ..5 
°°Elective _. 3 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 
approved by the Department Head, 


** Electives must be 
of the Departmont Head. 


THIRO QUARTER 
EE 263 Circuit Analysis 1 5 
MH 362 Enyineering Math.I 5 
ME 322 Dynamics of Systems 

of Particles _._—4 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education «1 


ME 323 Dynamics of 
Machines —...:.--.---.«4 
ME 325 Fluid Mechanics II 4 
ME 335 Engineering Materials 
Science—Physical 
Metallurgy ..._——.-4 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations of Con- 
temporary America 3 
PA 308 Introduction to 
Logic ~..... 


ME 451 Advanced Projects ~3 
°SP 210 Public Speaking —-3 
ME 411 ME Laboratory I 3 
Technical Elective -4 
©°Flectives _......-_———8 


210 and three additional how 


selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Iu addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Enginecring. 





CE 304 Theory of Structures —...............5 
CE 305 Water Supply ..~..............__..-____.5 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures -.......... Ss 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete 5 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —.. 5 
EE 362 Circuit Analysis UE ——— ~~ ....5 
EE 363 Distributed Systems  ~......cssereceeood 


EE 383 Energy Conversion & 
Transmission I .... 


Electromagnetic Fields 1 -.............-.. 






EE 491 








IE 303 Engineering Statistica I... = 

IE 320 Engineering Economy 

IL 450 Engineering Metrology 

ME 414 Turbomachines 2.2... —ecceesmneeeneth 
ME 422 Transport Phenomena — ~~ .............4 
ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines .——....4 
ME 426 Steam Turbines — ~~... 4 


ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration .4 


Metallurgical 


ME 430 Internal Combusion Engines 


i ae Reeanans se Desens Menaraesses inser mes, | 
ME 432 Avtomatic Controls ...........-.....4 
ME 436 Engineering Materials Science— 

Perrous Metallurgy —.2.......cccceemeett 


ME 437 Engineering Materials Science— 

Non ferrous Metallurgy ~.... 
ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals 
ME 441 Engineering Systems I -~...... =! 
ME 442 Engineering Systems II -..-A 
ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 





ASU © canes cnccersasprcpeoeremencasescepon Al 
ME 450 Special Problems ——....--......---..1-5 
MH 403 Engineering Mathematics II or 
MH 404 Engineering Mathematics LI or 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis I —.---...-.-.2.5 


PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics .....5 
PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray 
Crystallography  -..s.ccec-sccnenneeie anne 


Engineering 


The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is administered by the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Chemical Engineering of the School of Chemistry. 


Metallurgical Engineering includes both the design of metallurgical pro- 
cesses and the design of metals to meet specific needs, Metallurgical Engineers 
are employed in basic snotallargical, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, 
process, chemical, and nuclear power industries. Today, many Metallurgical 
Engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, private research lab- 
oratories, and in educational institutions. 


The curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering is planned to provide the 
necessary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, 
and particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. 
The curriculum will prepare the Engineer for effective industrial professional 
oe or graduate study. With a relatively small amount of additional study, 

will be prepared to work with other of engineering materials such as 
plastics, semiconductors, ceramics, na materials, and superconductors. 


The courses in Metallurgical Engineering include the subjects of extractive, 

Process, and physical scala with particular emphasis on the latter and on 

its relation to design. The equipment available is comprehensive and modern 

and includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and radiographic fa- 

bine an electron microscope, and mechanical processing and testing ma- 
es, 
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Curriculum in Metallurgical Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. 
of Cont. America ....3 
PS 202 Gen. Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 


Electricity -......——-.-. 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— 
Steer ee 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 407 Phytical Chem. —..5 
ME 335 Engr. Materials 
Science—Phys. Met. 4 
EE 263 Cirenit Anal. I 5 
ME 316 Strength of 
Materials II .........4 


CN 402 Heat Transfer for 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


and Light 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science—Structure ..3 
ME 208 Strength of 
Materials I 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physica] Chem. ...... 5 
ME 336 Metalography & 
Heat Treat. I ......4 
EE 361 Circuit Anal. Uf ..5 
PS 413 Intr, to X-ray 
Crystallography 


SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 General Economics 5 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis -..5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations 
ME 304 Engr, Materials 

Science—Properties 3 
EH 253 Lit, in English -....... 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 412 Chemical 
Thermodynamics -.....5 

ME 337 Metallography &« 
Heat Treat. I 


EE 372 Electroniss & 
Communications I ..4 


ME 447 Adv. Physical Metal- 
i 


Metollurgists .........5 ME 446 Advanced Physical jurgy—Plasticity —4 
EH 254 Literature in Metallurgy—Theo- ME 451 Adv. Projects 
English -.........--. 5 reti Met. —.......... 4 (Metallurgical 
ME 338 Phase Diagrams .....44 ME 437 Engr, Materials Design) .......---—-3 
ME 436 Engr. Materials Science—Non- ®SP 210 Public Speaking ....3 
Science—Ferrous Ferrous Met. —........4 ®°Electives —....-------- 9 
M —sao SE lective 5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


t The sequence, CH 111, CH 112, and CH 113, may be substituted for the sequence, cH 
103/CH 1LO3L, CH 104/CH 104L, and CH 105/CH 105L. 
® Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 210 and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head, 
®® Electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to spproval of 
the Department Head. 


Textile Engineering 

The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with full-size ma- 
chinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of 
fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished 
product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the 
physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 

The textile industry is the t industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
limited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 

ranches. 

The size and une the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities 


for college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are openin 
in research and development and in the processing of hou Shae The a 
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for college graduates in textile ye ae has never been greater than at the 
present time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years, 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the parent to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering sci- 
ences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry, It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Management,—The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on juction and operational 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile sub- 
jects. Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in pro- 
duction, sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


Textile Chemistry. — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and prac- 
tice of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and 
careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and 
other allied industries, 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
On page 29 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to con- 
duet applied and fundamental Cenarion In rere with ‘tay Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the department serves the textile industry of the 
region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 116) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 TE 211 Yarn Mfg. T —...0...-- 5 EC 200 General Economics _5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics— PS 203 Gen. Physics— TE 220 Weaving Design I .5 
Sound, Heat and Electromagnetism ME 205 Applied Mechs.— 
Electricity .............5 and Light —............. 5 Statics .........—..4 
TE 210 Fiber Processing —-5 MH 361 Differential ME 202 Engr. Materials 
M 101 Intr. to Textiles ...... l Equations .....--....-.5 Science—Structure ..3 
s Military Training ...1 TE 204 Computer MS Military Training —1 
Physical Education —1 Programming —.......- 3 PE Physical Education .1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
TE 307 Bleach & Dyeing ...5 
TE 322 Yam Mfg. If .........5 
EE 304 Electrical Circuits .4 


TE 405 Warp Preparation ...5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 
SP 210 Public Speaking 3 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis —...5 

Elective 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EE 305 Electronics & 
Instrumentation ~....5 
TE 320 Weaving Design II 5 
ME 304 E.M.S.—Properties ..3 
EH 304 Technical Writing ..3 
TE 305 Fiber Technology -...3 


SENIOR YEAR 
PG 461 Industrial 

Psychology -] 
TE 406 Textile Costing —.5 
TE 412 Tertile Met. 3 

Technical Elective ..5 


Total—228 quarter hours 








THIRD QUARTER 
EE 306 Machinery & Power 


Transmission —.......5 
ME 307 Applied Mechanics— 
eine Us. 


TE 317 Dyeing & Fin. ....... 5 
TE 324 Physical Test. ......3 
TE 319 Chem. Testing ......2 


TE 401 Engineering Aspects 
of Textile Materials 


& Processes -..........5 
Technical Elective 5 
Elective —. 6 





General electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
ject to approval of the Department Head. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted with 


Department Head approval 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as techoical electives with 
approval of the Department Head. 


PS 305 Introduction to Moder Physics —....5 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration .4 
TE 303 Engineering Statistics I — .......4 
310 Work Measurement —.......-........5 


IE 


TE 322 Statistical Quality Control 
TE 321 Weaving and Design Ill -. 
TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I -~.. 

TE 432 Finishing & Printing ................-..-5 





Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 Gen. Chemistry ~..5 
EH 101 English Comp, —..5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig, —5 
TE 101 Intr. to Textiles ...1 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. .1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MEH 263 Anal. Goom. & Cal, 5 


PS 201 Physics—Mech, ...... 5 
TE 210 Fiber Process ~.W..... 5 
SP 210 Public Speaking —.... 3 


MS 
PE 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 


CH 204 Analytical Chem, ....5 
TE 320 Weav. & Design II 5 


EH 304 Tech. Writing .....5 
PG 311 Behavior of Man ....3 

Elective... 3 
CH 304 Organic S 
TE 405 Warp Prep. —....5 
TE 412 Tex, Management _3 
TE 3 


24 Phy, Testing ............3 
Elective ........... cena 


General electives must be selected from the @ 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Gen, Chemistry ....5 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 161 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw, I -......2 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Gen, Physics— 
Sound, Heat and 
Electricity .......... = 
TE 220 Weay. & Design 1 5 
TE 305 Fiber Technology ~..3 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 205 Analytical Chem. -..5 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing ...5 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I ....--......5 
Elective ..... 





SENIOR YEAR 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 


TE 417 Adv. Dyeing —~.....5 
TE 424 Man-made Fibers ..5 
Elective .-n.seccennnncesnnd 


Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 Gen. Chemistry ....5 
MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
HY 107 U.S. History 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


PO 206 U.S. Government ..5 
PA 202 Ethics & Soc. 2005 
PS 203 Gen, Physics— 


Electromagnetism 

and Light ......--:-- 5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 

Foundations —.....-4 
MS Military Training —! 
PE Physical Education 1 


TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry > 
TE 319 Chem. Testing 
Technical Elective -5 
Elective 9 


CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
TE 406 Textile Cost —..-—5 
Technical Elective ~5 
Elective Ee 


ed list of Humanistic-Social Studies, =a 


ipprov’ 
ject to approval of the Department Head. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted 


Department Head approval. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives with 
approval of the Department Head. 


CH 305 Organic 


ME 310 Thermodynamics 


CH 404 Organic Analysis (Qualitative) . 
CN 432 Instrumentation and Control ~ 
ME 208 Strength of Materials I 


MH 361 Differential Equations . 
IE 303 Engineering Statistics —. 





BU ete 





IE 320 Engineering Economy .......... 
PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics 
TE 321 Weaving and Designing I! 
TE 322 Yam Manufacture II —........... 
TE 418 Jacquard Weaving and Design 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers I 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis ............--- 


Feseoeess bets 








Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FIRST QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. 
HY 107 United States. Hist. 5 
5 





Military Training SoA 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 206 Soc. Ec. Foundation 3 
EC 200 Gen. Econ. .......... 

210 Fiber Processing ...... 5 
TE 305 Fiber Technology —3 


a 


MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EC 245 Statistics —_............5 


EC 445 Industrial Relations 5 


TE 406 Textile Costing ...... 5 
Tech. Elective ........5 
Gen. Elective .... 3 


Textile Manuyement students will take the 
tives in accordance with interests and professional 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


CH 102 Intro. to Chem, ...... 3 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
MH 122 College Math. ........5 
EG 102 Engr, Drawing I .2 
IL 103 Mch. Tool Lab, ...... 1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 202 Economics TT - 5 
SY 20) Intr, to Sociology pie 
TE 220 Weaving & Design ..5 
SP 210 Public Speaking —...3 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 
TE 320 Weaving & Des. I —5 
TE 324 Physical Testing —....3 
TE 325 Textile Qual. 
Control. <......-----.-.....-2 
Gen. Elective ......... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. .....- 5 
TE 405 Warp Preparation —..5 
Tech. Elective ........ 5 
Gen. Elective .......... 3 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


Survey in Physics .5 
Gen, Psychology .—5 


PS 204 
PG 211 





PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
IE 201 Indus, Engr, 
PO 206 U.S. Govt. 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I 
MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
TE 319 Chemical Testing ....2 
TE 321 Weaving & 

Design III ..............5 
TE 418 Jacquard Weav. 

& Design .............--. 2 

Gen. Elective —...... 3 


TE 424 Man-Made Fibers I 5 
TE 412 Textile Management 3 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis ......5 
Tech. Elective - 
Gen, Elective .......... 





above curriculum plus three of the technical elec- 
needs. General electives may be selected from 


approved list on page 117. Six hours of Advanced ROTC. may be substituted for six hours of 


weneral clectives. Substitutions not includ 


Proval of the Department Head. 


ed on ¢ither of these lists may be made with the ap- 


APPROVED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


301 Data Processing ....5 
302 Production Contrl. 5 

20 Engr. Economy ......5 
426 Ind. Budgeting - 5 
430 Contracts & Spec. 3 
438 Safety Engr. ..........5 


RRSRAR 


EC 215 Fundamentals of 
Accounting -......-.5 
EC 331 Prin. of Marketing 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship -........ 5 
EC 341 Business Law ~—.....5 
EC 300 Bus. Organization ..5 


EC 436 Bus, Res. Methods ..5 
HE 415 Hist. of Textiles 5 
PG 360 Applied Psychology 5 
PG 461 Indus. Psychology ...5 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers II 5 


School of Home Economics 


Mitprep S. VAN ve Manx, Acting Dean 


haces SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 
education. The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and techni- 
cal courses. It offers the student preparation for apenas rofessional 
education in one of six major subject matter fields, and technical education for 
highly specialized fields. Students in other schools on campus may elect a 
minor in any of the fields of Home Economics. All courses are open to both 
men and women students. 


A Home Economics student is assigned an adviser from the Home Eco- 
nomics faculty. The adviser counsels in a private and personal capacity as 
well as professional, and usually serves until the student’s junior year. Upon 
choosing a major, the student is assi an adviser who helps decide how to 
use elective hours. Electives may be used to strengthen majors or minors 
(18 quarter hours) in any field. Some recommended fields for a minor are art, 
business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign languages, 
journalism, sociology, radio and television. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years of work, including recommended minors, This outline 
must be transmitted to the dean before the student registers for the junior year. 
At this time it is the student's responsibiliy to reserve a place in one of the 
Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 


The School of Home Economies is divided into subject matter depart- 
ments, A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Home Economics with a major in one of the following: 


I. Clothing and Textiles which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, 
journalism, teaching, textile testing and research. The elective hours are 
planned to provide further training in journalism, business administration, 
education, chemistry, or other subjects required in these various fields. 

IL Family Life and Early Childhood Education which prepares students for 
work in fields in which knowledge of child development and skills in 
guidance are essential, such as: nursery schools, kindergartens, extended 
school services, child welfare, parent education programs, and guidance 
of children in the family. 

MI. Foods and Nutrition which gives the student opportunities to prepare for 
service as dietitians in hospitals, colleges, public school lunchrooms, in tea 
rooms, and cafeterias: for food production, preparation with commercial 
firms, and for service in the many social organizations. 

IV. Home Management and Family Economics prepares students for positions 
with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers Home Administration, equipment 
manufacturers and distributors, and other types of adult education as well 
as training leaders in all socio-economic fields covered in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. The program is also designed for full-time homemakers. 


V. Institution Food Management trains both men and women to manage 
efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. 
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Food production, consumption and service is today the third largest busi- 
ness in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 


VL. Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic 2-year 
program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with 
transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the bac- 
calaureate program in sem | The Emory University, the University of 
Alabama, and other accredited schools of nursing have approved this pro- 
gram as meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 


Graduate Work 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics. 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 
the graduate catalog. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study of 
child development and human relations, two nursery schools for children three 
to five years of age and a kindergarten for five year olds, The nursery schools 
meet fromm 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon. A hot lunch is served only to the 3 year 
olds. The kindergarten is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. Children admitted 
to the child study laboratories are selected from an veers list. A 
postions may be placed with the office of Family Life and Early Child- 

ood Education when the child is 1% years old. Children are admitted 
on an early application basis. 


Basic Curriculum for all Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ...... 102 English Comp. .....5 EH 253 Lit. in English —...5 
HE 104 Related Art. oc... 102 Basic Foods & Nutr.5 HE 1 y 
MH 107 College Algebra® .... 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
HE 110 Fresh, Orientation .. 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 1 
PE Physical Education .. 1 ae é 


On or 


11 Fresh. Orientation —.1 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 Y 10 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem.****? EC 211 Accounting**** or EC 200 General Economics & 





or HE 205 Clothing for the HE 225 Teatiles*® or 
HY 208 World History .......5 Family -.--.cecccncccou 5 HE 233 Home Equip.*®® or 
HE 202 Meal Management ..5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 HE 312 Food Science®®** 5 
SY 201 Sociology 5 PS 204 Physics ...........—.5 HE 307 Growth & Dev. of 
HE 207 Principles of Child SP 210 Public Speaking ...... 3 Children®°°*? _ 
Development ..........8 PE Physical Education .1 VM 210 Physiology  —........ 
PE Physical Education .1 JM 315 Ag, Journalism ........3 
PE Physical Education .1 


se MH 107 required of all ninjors—Pr. for CH 103 and CH 103L, 
— of Clothing Textile majors only. 

** Required of Home Management and Family Economics majors, and Family Life and Early 
Dees Education majors only. 
ane Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. ‘ 

**® Required of Family Life und Early Childhood Education majors only, 

Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both. (Consult your Adviser before 
Scheduling SP 210 or JM 315.) 

Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 211, 273, 311 and 230, or 211, 230, 334 and 234. 
=A writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 


Combination minor: JM 221, SP 211, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 230 or SP 210, 
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Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 307 Growth & Dey. of 


Children... 
HE 415 History of Textiles —5 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. —.5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar .......3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 


HE 395 Clothing Design 
aes Se, Elective 


PG 214 Ed, Psychology . 
Prof, Elective 
HE 385 Creative Weaving ..3 


SENIOR YEAR 


HE 425 Hist. of Costume ...5 
HE 435 Testile Testing .......5 
Prof, Elective ..........5 
Elective ~......:c0-sere----- 3 





Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
HE 323 Home Mgt. -.-.. oe 
Elective 
Prof. Elective - 
HE 305 Tailoring 





HE 313 Home Fumishing ..5 

HE 405 Creative Costume 
Design .«....- 3 
Prof. we rleive aes. 


Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 


Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 
HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students 


electing to minor in Retailing. 


Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 303 The House 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology 


Prof. Elective ...... 5 
HE 353 Comm, & Fam. 
ECG cc cantt-ssensanve-s 68 


HE 437 Teach. Meth. in 
Pre-Primary Ed. ......5 

HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ......5 

HE 457 Family pales 5 
EveCtiVE viscevwersisseteesd 





JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 
Prof. Elective ........ 5 
VM 311 Bacteriology ............5 


HE 304 Home & Fam, Life 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


HE 447 Directed Teaching 
in Pre-Primary Ed. ..5 
HE 463 Family Economics 5 
HE 409 Family Nutrition ....5 
Elective -..........-...---.3 


Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


HE 313 Home Furnishing —5 
HE 323 Home Mgt. ....--5 
Soc. Sc. Elective —5 
Elective ........----- =] 


IED 472 Books & Related 
Mater, for Child —4 
HE 431 Senior Seminar... 
Prof, Electives .—--- 





Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


ciology, Speech, or Journalism. 


Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 332 Nutrition & Diet. 1 5 
HY 208 World History .....5 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles ..3 
Elective ......--..---ccecers 5 


FL French or German ..5 
HE 307 Nyt & Dev. 

Children .......... 5 
HE 412 Quant Food 


Producti 
HE 322 Food Prato 3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
HE 342 Nutrition & Diet, 11 5 
VM 311 Bacteriology ........... 
HE 352 Inst. Organization & 
Personnel Manage- 
ment ..... 
HE 442 Catering . 


SENIOR YEAR 





FL 


Eleotive 20... 


Total—214 quarter hours 


French or German ..5 
HE 462 Experimental Fours | - 


THIRD QUARTER 
HE 323 Home Management 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology ——5 
HE 302 Table Service et 
Elective ....------" 5 


wa 


HE 402 Diet Therapy ---- 
HE 422 Inst. Food 


HE 431 Senior Seminar ———~9 
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Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 303 The House 
HE 323 Home Management 5 
HE 343 Int. Lome Prob, -.... 5 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health ....3 


HE 322 Food Preservation ..3 
HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 
HE 431 Senior Seminar 
HE 443 Home Management 
Residence 2-0-3 
HE 453 Consumer and the 
Market 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
VM 311 Bacteriology 
HE 313 Home Furnishings —5 
HE 333 Lighting Equip. -..-. 3 
Elective oj 


SENIOR YEAR 
HE 353 Com. & Fam. 
Health 


HE 433 Food Equipment ......5 
HE 463 Family Economics 
Elective 


Recommend electives: English, Social Science or Zoology. 


Total—214 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


PG 214 Ed, Psychology or 
Social Sc. Elective ..5 

HE 307 Child Development 5 

HE 355 Consumer Testiles ..3 
Elective 2.2... nne 5 


HE 401 Extension Organi- 
zation & Methods ..5 

HE 417 Guid. of Children or 

HE 457 Family Relations —..5 
Elective —..........5 


Curriculum in Institution Food Management 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
MH 107 College Algebra ....5 
HE 102 Basic Foods 





& Nutr. .. eee Fd 
LY 101 Library Science ......1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 


Elective—Women ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 
EC 211 Accounting —........5 
= 201 Sociology 5 


Physical Education ..1 
Military Tr.—Men or 
me 


MS 
Elective—Women 


HE 412 Quantity Food 
Product 

EC 341 Business Law .. 

SP 210 Public Speaking . 
Elective 







EC 432 Advertising 
HE 432 Food Serv. Planning 


Lay-Out & E oe 
HE 453 Consumer & 5g 
Mat: Siew 
Elective ........-cccs0eeD 
Note; 


Students qualifying for ADA 
dietetics will be required to take HE 312, 
, and PG 214, Educational 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp, ......5 
HY 208 World History ......5 


PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 
Elective—Women ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 212 Accounting «.-........5 
EC 201 Economics ... 5 
PS 204 Physics ....-...-.---5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Tr.—Men or 
Elective—Women .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


VM 311 Bacteriology -..-------5 

HE 352 Inst. Org. & Per- 
sonnel Management 5 

HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 
Elective -n..-n-rereree-5 


SENIOR YEAR 
HE 462 Experimental Foods 5 
DH 411 Food Plant 
Sanitation .. 


Total—214 quarter hours 


membership through 


Psychology. 





THIRD QUARTER 


CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab, .1 
EH 253 Literature in 

English 
HE 202 Meal Management ..5 
PE Physical Education ..! 
MS Military Tr.—-Men or 

Elective—Women ..! 


Se) 


PG 211 General Psychology 5 
VM 210 Physiology -....-...-..5 
EC 202 Economics  --....------=' 

JM 315 Agr. Journalism —....3 
PE Physical Education .. 
Military Tr.—Men or 

Elective—Women .1 


MS 


EC 333 Salesmanship —..-..3 
EC 331 Prin. of Marketing .5 
HE 362 Problems in Comm. 


Nutrition 0-3 

Electives -..-.----- 7 
HE 422 Inst. Food 

Purchasing --..-....-.... 5 
HE 482 Food Serv, Cost 

Cains seccceceencioese 

Electives --....--- 8 





therapeutic and administrative 


Food Science; HE 332, 342, Nutrition; HE 402, Diet 
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Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Physical Education ..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 





EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
CH 103 General A 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HE 111 Fresh. Orientation ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
HY 208 World History® or 
VM 221 Human Anatomy and 
Physiology®® ...........5 
PA 330 Philosophy of 
Religion® or 
PS 204 Physics®® 2... 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Total—109 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


HY 107 History of U.S. ......5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. .1 
LY 101 Library Science ....1 
HE 112 Fresh. Orientation ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
HE 312 Food Science 
(Bio-Chemistry) ......5 
PG 214 Educational 
Psychology .......... rt | 
HE 362 Problems in 
Community Nutr, 3 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Note: Upon satisfactory completion of the 2-year pre-nursing program, students will be as- 


sisted with transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the 


baccalaureate pro- 


gram in nursing. Emory University School of Nursing and the University of Alabama School of 
Nursing have approved this program as meeting its pre-nursing requirements, 
® Courses required only by Emory University, 
°° Courses required only by the University of Alabama. 


School of Military Science 


CoLoneL Rosert B. MarsHaLti 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


a uEe OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 
Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as 
Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he 
is Commandant of the ROTC students, The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and 
advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 
Basic Course 

The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course is given in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 
per quarter, 

Basic Camp 

The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic camp is not required for students 
completing the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer 
students who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp 
for the six-quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. 
Transfer students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for de- 
ferment from their remaining basic ROTC requirement and enter into an 
agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course. While attending 

ic camp students are paid at the rate of $90.60 per month. Reimbursement 
to the student for travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to 
and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished 
by the government during the camp period, 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Because the number of beeen 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, Prmeeey minimum 
qualifications x fe not insure selection. Successful completion of the Advanced 
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Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the USAR: Adjutant General's 
Corps, Armor, Army Intelligence and Security, Artillery and Air Defense, 
Chemical Corps, ae of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Serv- 
ice Corps, Military Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal 
Corps, and Transportation Corps, based on student's choice and needs of the 
Army. Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply 
for a Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and des- 
ignation as a Distinguished peat Me uate. The advanced course consists 
of a six-quarter course, normall during the junior and senior years, de- 
signed to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned 
branches. Three credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced 
course. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, 
see engineering curricula. Students are paid subsistence pay of $40.00 per 
month, not to exceed 20 months, while enrolled in the Advanced Course, 

An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid $151.95 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of six cents pree to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and 
rations are ished by the government during the camp period. The appli- 
cant for the advanced course must: 


1, Bea citizen of the United States. 

2, Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 

8. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Anny Reserve. 

4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburm University. 

7, Enlist as a cadet in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 


Public Law 88-647, 13 October 1964, established a financial assistance 
program for specially selected students of the Army ROTC. An individual 
selected for the program must be under 25 years of age on June 30 of the cal- 
endar year in which he is eligible for appointment as a second lieutenant an 
he must agree in writing to serve on active duty for four or more years. Selec- 
tion is on a best qualified basis centrally controlled by the Department of the 
Army and by selection boards at the institutions administering the program. 
The financial assistance includes tuition, fees, books, laboratory expenses and 
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subsistence pay at the rate of $50.00 per month for a maximum of four years. 
Students interested in the program should contact the Professor of Military 
Science as early as possible. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
The course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized flight in- 
struction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 36% hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction will qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot’s certificate. Students must 
pee to a period of active duty for three years after completion of additional 

ght training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30,00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. ba completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of student therefrom, the uni- 
form and other supplies are turned in and the Sepa returned to the student, 
less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to cover the 
cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support ROTC 
activities as follows: Scholarship and acigars awards; special apparel 
and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; approved travel 
for dri teams and ROTC honoraries representing Auburn University and rifle 
teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; the of- 
ficial Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that 
quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 


1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service. 


2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who 

shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 
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Distinguished Military Graduates 
The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
| Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of 
such designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced course, Army ROTC, will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, according to the following: 

1, The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. 
The provisions of the agreement require the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

2, The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received 
an order to report for induction. 

Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the 
Professor of Military Science to select them for deferment. The students 
are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions of the 
agreement require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses and 
accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic cr 
or not considered potential commissioned officers, will no longer be deferred. 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pettetsing to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Se- 


lective Service. 


School of Naval Science 


Carrain J. B. Sweeny, Ju., USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


pes NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under au- 
thority of Title 10, U.S, Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as the 
Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and others 
detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build up 
a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a mo- 
ment’s notice in a national emergency. NROTC doar are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the United 
States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of four types: 


1. Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipman, USNR. Such students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U.S, Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service, At the present time the required mini- 
mum active duty service period of four years has been established by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729 (as amended by 
Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 1946, instituted the 
selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
emment and students will receive subsistence pay for other expenses during 
college at the rate of $50 per month. Active duty pay while on summer 
training is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy 
($151.95 per month at present). Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in calegs they may take any course leading to a bac- 
calaureate or higher degree except the following: 


Agronomy General Agriculture Pre-dentistry 
Animal Husbandry Horticulture Pre-medicine 
Animal Science Hotel Administration Pre-theology 

Art Industrial Arts Pre-veterinary 

Dairy Manufacturing Landscape Architecture Real Estate 

Dairy Production Law Religion 

Dairy Science Medicine Soil Conservation 
Dentistry Music Soils 

Dramatics Pharmacy Theology 
Entomology Physical Education Veterinary Medicine 
Floriculture Poultry Science Wildlife Management 
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In addition to the requirements of their major, Regular NROTC students 
are required to take 33 quarter hours of Naval Science and complete one year 
of college mathematics and one year of physics by the end of their sophomore 
year. In those instances where a Regular NROTC student has received credit 
at the university for one year of es mathematics, such credit having been 
established by means of advanced placement tests, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel will consider that the mathematics requirement has been met. The 
same type of consideration may be applied to the physics requirement of the 
Regular NROTC student. Also, in order to strengthen the courses in Principles 
and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum of 3 hours in 
Psychology is required as a prerequisite. Toward meeting this requirement, 
PG 311— Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an additional re- 
quirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission and must be 
completed not later than the end of their junior year, An exception to this 
tule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum requires 
PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this course will be con- 
sidered as meeting requirements as stated above. 


They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Ney or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 


Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examining 
Section during December of each year for selection of NROTC students to 
enter the Regular program for the following Fall. Application blanks to take 
the examination and information bulletins describin this program are made 
available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer 
Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of Naval 
Science of this university. 


2. Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 
a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid peg NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, Naval Science textbooks, subsistence pay during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation. Contract NROTC 
students, if in all respects qualified, are commissioned as Reserve Officers 
in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course, heed are required to serve on active duty for a period of three years 
and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner released by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Contract students commissioned in the United 
States Marine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if accepted 
under current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Regular 
NROTC students have. 


While in the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which 
leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the 
student to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic re- 
quirements for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning, In addition to the 
requirements of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract 
students must complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the 
program one of the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigo- 
nometry (in secondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college ma 
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matics. If a Contract NROTC student has received credit at the university for 
one quarter of college mathematics, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider 
that the mathematics requirement has been met. Contract NROTC students 
must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as indicated above for 
Regular NROTC students. ‘Contract students are required to make only one 
cruise, normally between the junior and senior years. During this training 
period, Contract students will be paid at the same rate as Regular students. 
During their junior and senior years in the NROTC program, Contract 
students receive subsistence pay of $40 per month provided they fulfill the 
following requirement: 
Enlist in the Naval or Marine s Reserve (inactive) for the standard 
six-year reserve obligation. Those students already serving under a reserve 
enlistment contract must nares to extend their enlistment if necessary to 


any two years of enlisted retainability after receipt of the baccalureate 
egree. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 states that 
though in an enlisted status during the years enrolled in the advanced Con- 
tract program, this time cannot e computed for length of service for a 
commissioned officer. 


Advanced course students who are disenrolled from the pregram for rea- 
sons beyond their control or who, without willfully violatin terms of their 
contract, are disenrolled from the program, may be discharged from their 
reserve status at the same time, if they so request. 


Contract NROTC students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science 

prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter, 

3. Two-Year Advanced Course Contract students are eligible to receive all 
benefits, and are subject to the same conditions of service, as the four-year 
Contract student who has reached junior status, They must meet the aca- 
demic and physical requirements of the four sees Contract program, except 
waivers are granted for visual acuity which falls below 20/40, nding on 
the option selected. Applications must be received by April 15th of the soph- 
omore year. pared: applicants will attend a six-week summer training 
program prior to enrollment in the junior year. 

4. Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC pro may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 

urpose of falfillin the university's requirement of six quarters of ROTC, 
They ie not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or efits. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been 
married, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birth- 
day before July first of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of 
Naval Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for 
Contract students of the freshman class in those cases where he considers 


the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science courses 
and drills 
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3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community. 

4, Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment nece: to the 
2s program will be furnished by the government to Regular and Contract 
stu 


ents. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged in drills 
or other naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment. 1. Regular and Contract students are draft 
deferred under the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of 
executing their oath of office or contract. However, all males are required by 
law to register with their local draft board upon reaching age 18. 

2. NROTC students dropped from the pro, become eligible for the 
draft upon separation from the NROTC. In addition, Regular students will 
revert to their enlisted status to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year 
military obligation incurred at the time of appointment as Midshipman, USNR. 
Advanced course Contract students will revert to their enlisted status unless 
discharged. 

8, The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
ees informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 and 2 
above. 

Curriculum. The Naval Science curriculum consists of five hours per week 
for all courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four 
hours per week, Two hours each week are spent on practical work or drill. 
The remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Sci- 
ence subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qtr, Naval Orientation (NS 111) Ast Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr, Sea Power (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) 3rd Qtr, Naval Weapons (NS 213) 
(U, S. N. Candidates) 
‘THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr, Navigation (NS 311) 1st Qtr, Naval Engineering (NS 411) 


2ndQOt. Navigation and Introduction to Naval 2nd Qtr. Naval Engineering and Introduction to 
Operations (NS 312) Principles and Problems of Leadership 
3rd Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 313) 


(NS 412 
3rd Qtr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 


(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 
2nd Qtr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2ndQtr. Amphibious Warfare Part II (NS 422) 
3rd Qtr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the ex- 
ception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit, These 
hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly load re- 
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quired for NROTC students. Graduation requirements may be increased, de- 
pending upon curriculum. 

Flight and Ground Instruction. A progam of flight and ground instruc- 
tion is offered eligible NROTC students who have completed their sopho- 
more year. This training may enable students to become eligible for a 
private pilot’s license. Flight training under the program is at Government 
expense and is in addition to the presently prescribed Naval Science cur- 
riculum for NROTC students. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates. The Professor of Naval Science may 
designate as a Distinguished NROTC Graduate any candidate who 
outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a definite aptitude for 
the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chosen academic 
major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” and 
must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science sub- 
jects. 


School of Pharmacy 


Samvuet Terry Coxer, Dean 


of be SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 

ote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are scpaesed to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy. —The thorough academic background provided by 
the five-year curriculum prepares students to pursue a variety of careers. Ex- 
cellent fons exist in the following area: community or retail phar- 
macy, wholesale pharmacy, industrial pharmacy (research, product develop- 
ment, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and distribution), hos- 
pital pharmacy, public health, Food & Drug Administration, pores and 
research and teaching after further education, Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers wonderful opportunities for women. These are but a few of 
the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum, — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 

yaried opportunities available to registered pharmacists, The curriculum 
also offers an opportunity for students to include cultural subjects helpful in 
preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of the com- 
munity. 

Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy after successfully 
completing with acceptable grades one of the following prescribed pre-phar- 
macy programs. 

1, The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburn or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses. Students taking pre-pharmacy at Au- 
burn will be on the 1-4 plan. 

2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn, A minimum of 
nine quarters is then Facuied in the School of Pharmacy. 

Transfer students from Junior colleges may receive no more than 103 
quarter hours credit (equal to the first two years of the Pharmacy curriculum), 
while students transferring from four-year institutions will receive no more 
than 123 quarter hours credit for work completed in a non-pharmacy cur 
riculum. 

At the beginning of the third year, students may choose either a professional 
option in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, oF 4 
scientific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teach 
ing. The program of each student under either option must be approved by 
the adviser and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval 0 
the Dean, Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board ex- 
aminations. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student 
to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or 
scientific and the liberal arts subjects. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in grad- 
uate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recogni 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college.” 
Students who transfer from colleges or schools of pharmacy approved by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education will be accepted if they 
have a 1.0 (“C") average in courses completed at the college or school 
of pharmacy, as well as an overall average of 1.0 (“C”). 


Scholarships and Loans.—Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University. 


Pharmacy Extension Program.—A program of extension and continuing 
education for Alabama pharmacists now is in operation. The rapid advance- 
ments being made in the pharmaceutical sciences make it imperative to 
bring new knowledge and refresher courses to the pharmacist in or near his 
home. Meetings will be held throughout the year, enabling most Alabama 
pharmacists to avail themselves of this educational service. Faculty members 
of the School, as well as experts in industry and in state and federal govern- 
mental agencies, will serve as instructors. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Qomp. .....: 5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 BY 205 Pharmaceutical 
MH 121 College Math. 5 MH 122 College Math. ........ 5 Botany. .csesnoverrnssiad 5 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ...1 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..2 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
SECOND YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...... 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 PS 206 General Physics ..... 5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology or PS 205 General Physics ......5 PY 102 Pharmaceutical 
SY 201 Introduction to ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 Arithmetic... 5 
Sociology  ...cecece--e+ 5 MS Military Training ...1 ZY 102 General Zoology ....5 
PY 101 Intr. to Pharmacy ....3 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Trainiog ...1 
210 Public Speaking ......3 PE Physical Education ..1 
1 
1 


Military Training ... 
PE Physical Education .. 


PY 100 Phar. Gonvocation® 6 


* Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter, Professional topics will be discussed by 
visiting lecturers, faculty and students, 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting —.5 
PY 306 Pharmacognosy I ._5 
Approved Elective ..3 


ceutical Chemistry 5 
309 Pharmacology I .....5 
Elective ..............3 


400 Disp. Pharmacy I ....5 
408 Pharmaceutical 
Economics®®® __.... 98 | 
407 Chemotherapeutic 
ep eae 
415 Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence .......... 3 
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THIRD YEAR** 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- 


ceutical Chemistry . 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 


FIFTH YEAR 


PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II ..5 
PY 404 bere jog Se 

Products... 5 

Prof, Elective .......5 





Total—258 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 301 Biochemistry®**® ..5 
PY 203 Organic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry 5 
VM 204 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ey 
PY 204 Drug Marketing®®® 3 


PY 304 Pharmaceutical 
Technology III ......5 
PY 307 Pharmacognosy 
yt Lane Re cee 
PY 406 Pharmacology III ....5 
Elective ......—..-.:...= 3 


ical mg ee 


aaa 





** Options may be chosen at the beginning of the third year. Advanced ROTC may be used 


as approved elective. 


°°? With consent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects, 


A list of approved general, professional and scientific electives may be obtained from the 


adviser or the Dean’s 


Notes: 1, Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 

2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

3. A set of Class C Metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, are required for all Pharmacy laboratories. 


School of Science and Literature 


Epwarp H, Hosss, II, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, oldest of Auburn Uni- 

versity’s schools, offers work leading to the Bachelor of Science and Bach- 
élor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus which had its origin 
when Aubum was a denominational institution. For many years it was known 
as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred to as the General 
Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburn in 1872 and the 
work then offered which is now retained is administered by the School of 
Science and Literature. The school is composed of eight departments in which 
instruction is offered by more than 200 faculty members. 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose. First, it offers 
work designed to equip the student with a broad and liberal education, en- 
abling him to care for himself better and to discharge more effectively the 
duties of a citizen, A second purpose is to function as the service division of 
the University. 


Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Adminstration, and Speech are in the School of Science and Literature. In 
Zeneral, the curricula offered in this school are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented by these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are rerqubed | which are offered by other schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 151-157 inclusive. 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 149. During the junior and 
Senior years the student must complete a major of seven 5-hour courses and 
two minors of three 5-hour courses each or a double minor of six 5-hour 
courses, Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be numbered 
200 or above. Required sophomore courses are not counted on the majors and 
minors, The work constituting the major must be elected from courses offered 
by one department or by two closely related departments upon the advice of 
the dean and the heads of the departments concerned. The work composing 
each minor must be selected from a single department. The major and minors 
Will normally be selected from different departments, but the double minor 

be in one department. Other work will be elected upon advice of the 
dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours during the junior and 
Senior years, 

The head of the department in which the student majors—or someone 

ignated by him—automatically becomes the student's adviser and is 

ged with the responsibility of outlining the student's major work. The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
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which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields. The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work, 
A Service Division 

One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus. Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public speaking, journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and saving cost. The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fi teacher spen lie trainee rig aad gs acquiring @ 
fundamental! education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education, A student enter- 
ing Aubum University who has not yet decided what particular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the insti- 
tution. Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by 
students registered in the School of Science and Literature. 

Foreign Language. — In all curricula in this school that require three quar- 
ters in a foreign language, the work must be in one language. 


Cooperative Program in Business Administration, Mathematics, 
Physies and Applied Physics 

Cooperative programs in Business Administration, Mathematics, Physics 
and Applied Physics are programs of education which offer students in these 
curricula an opportunity to integrate their academic training with practical 
experience. Students alternate each quarter between school and a work as- 
signment provided through the Cooperative Coordinator by business, indus- 
trial, governmental and banking organizations. For further information, write 
Director of Cooperative Education, 107 Ramsay Hall, Auburn University. 


Off-Campus Continuing Education Services 


In the School of Science and Literature, teaching and research staff mem- 
bers of various departments engage in continuing education programs oD 
and off campus. Such programs are directed toward serving communities 
and business areas under grants and special appropriations, 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 

Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Philos- 
ophy, Speech and Seceeeys or a curriculum nee to the degree Bachelor of 
Science with majors in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Geography. 
Mathematics, Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this 
curriculum, Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements be- 
ginning on page 149. This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for admission to standard law schools by the end of the junior 


year. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
GY 102 Prin. of Geographyt 5 EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 
HY 107 United Ststes Hist. 5 MH 122 College Math.t —.... S FL Foreign Language® 5 
MH 121 College Matht —.5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library -....1 CH 103, LO3L)tt .5 CH 104, 104L) ..... 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 EH 253 Lit. in English ...5 EC 200 Prin. of Economics & 
PO 209 U.S. National Gov't 5 FL Foreign Language ..5 EH 254 Lit. in English 5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology®® _.5 PO 210 U.S. State Gov't 5 PG 211 Psychology®® —.....5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Treiniog —.1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


t Not open to juniors or seniors. 
Peer in Mathematics and Physics must begin with MH 160 and follow it with MH 161, 
, 263, 264, 
tt Majors in Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-103L and CH 104-104L. 
® Students who haye credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. Fifteen hours are required in the 
same language. 
*® Science majors will take two quarters of Science here but Sociology and Psychology are to 
be taken during the Junior or Senior Year. 


For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and 
minors below. 

a noes in the Science and Literature (or Pre-Law) See mae nek 
elor of Arts: English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Philosophy, 
Speech, Sociolo: » Bachelor of Science: Biological S Sciences, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geography, Mathematics, Physics. (See Special Requirements for De- 
partmental Majors below.) 

Minors: Students who choose one of the above majors will select two 
minors, or one double minor, from the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, 
Drama, Economics, Education, English, Foreign Languages, Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Phy- 
sical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, related subjects in Ag- 
ticulture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, and 
Zoology, (Note: The student cannot major and minor in the same field.) 

Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 

The Economics Major. EC 202, 245, 360 and 451 must be included in this 
Major. 

The English Major. A fourth quarter of foreign language and HY 471 or 
472 are required for the English major. In retin dee seven course pro 
of 800-400 courses, the student should work out a balanced program with his 
English faculty adviser. This pro should include: (a) one course from this 
froup: EH 390, 401, 441; (b) 5 courses selected from different periods, 
tach of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of dif- 

erent ages. 
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The Foreign Language Major and Minor. A minor involves completion of 
FL 822, 332, or 352. A major requires the completion of seven courses above 
the one hundred level. These courses may be taken in two or more different 
languages. The major or minor student should consult the head professor re- 
garding his program. 

Students who have completed two or more years of a foreign language in 
high school should continue that language on the intermediate level. Credit 
is not granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that 
language two years in high school. 

The Geography Major. A major must include GY 305, 404 and 405. 

The History Major. A major must include HY 207, 208 and, as a required 
elective, either PA 410, 420, 430 or 440. 

The Journalism Major, Thirty-six hours of course work in Journalism are 
secpaired. JM 221, 223, 224, 322 and 421 must be taken by all majors, The 
additional eleven hours must include either JM 323 or 465 plus JM 422-3 
(Journalism Workshop, 6 hrs.) or JM 424 (Journalism Internship, 6 hrs.). Stu- 
dents majoring or minoring in Journalism should consult the professor of 
Journalism about their programs of study. 

The Mathematics Major. A major in mathematics will consist of the se- 
quences through MH 264 during the freshman and sophomore years, At the 
beginning of the junior year, the student must consult the department of math- 
ematics on the selection of at least five additional junior and senior level 
courses to complete the major. 

The Philosophy Major and Minor, A minor must include two historical 

hilosophy courses and one other five-hour philosophy course. A major must 
include PA 307 or 308, 403, 404, 410, 420, 430, one 400 level course in his- 
tory, and two five-hour courses in psychology. 

The Roweeey Major, A major consists of a minimum of 35 hours of so- 
ciology courses following SY 201, including SY 202, 203 and 309, In addi- 
tion, in each sociology major EC 245 (Statistics) is required as an elective. 
The student should consult a member of the sociology staff each quarter of 
the junior and senior years regarding completion of his major. 

The Speech Major. The areas of speech are (a) Fundamentals, (b) Public 
Address, (c) Interpretation, (d) Television-Radio-Film, (e) Speech Correc- 
tion and Audiology, and (f) Group Methods. Students emphasizing general 
speech must take SP 200, 201, 211 and five additional courses with at least 
one in the areas of c, d, e and f. Students emphasizing Speech Correction 
and Audiology must take SP 200, 201, 211, PG 213 and 434 and five addi- 
tional courses distributed over at least three of the above speech areas. Stu- 
dents emphasizing Television-Radio-Film must take SP 201, 211, 230, 235 
plus either SP 234 or 236; SP 334 or 336 or 338; SP 436 or 438 or 439 and 
one other course in area a, c, or fF. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior the student preparing for a career in law 
and desiring to malty toe A.B. or B.S. degree (awarded at the end 
of the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this 

um at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 
(3), Logic 308 (3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speak- 
ing 211, Argumentation and Debate 278, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 
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and History of Medieval England 471. In addition, selection from the follow- 
ing five-hour courses is strongly recommended for completion of the Junior 
year: Advanced Composition 890, Statistics 245, tion Finance 463, 
Public Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 202 and Cultural 
Anthropology 203, Those students wishing to obtain the bachelor’s de at 
Auburn before entering Law School should continue this curriculum and com- 
plete the usual major, minors and electives described above for Science and 
Literature students. 
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Business Administration (BA) 


This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
emment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to, and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and seniors years, pppeeaty is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business mana 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 


the business administration- and commerce-trained graduate. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 101 Intr. to Business® 5 EH 101 Comp, .5 EH 102 English st 


RY 107 U.S. History ............5 
MH 12] College Math, 5 
LY 101 Use of mers 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EC 200 Prin, of Economics 5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 
PO 206 U.S. Government ...5 
Ms Military Training 1 

Physical Education .1 


EC 300 Business Mgt. —._.5 
EC 360 Money & Banking _5 
TE 301 El, Data Process ...5 
+PA 301 Intr, to Philosophy 3 


EC 446 Business Cycles or 

EC 465 Public Finance 5 
Group Elective 5 
Elective®® 5 
Mlactivik oso 


English 
FL 121, 131 or 151,? or 
Science (ZY 101 or 
CH 103) and tt ...5 
MH 122 College Math, .....5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 202 Economics II ——..5 
EC 212 Intr. Accounting —5 
EH 253 Lit. in English —...5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 341 Business Law —.......5 

Group Elective .....5 
Elective®® ............5 
tPA 308 Int. to Logic —..3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Group Elective .—...5 
Group Elective .....5 
Elective®® ——.........5 
Elective ——~-3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Comp. . 

FL 122, 132 or 152,t or 
Science (ZY 102 or 

CH 104) and ?f ...5 

SP 211 Public Speaking 

MS Military Training —.1 

PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 245 Statistics —............... 5 
EC 331 Prin, of Marketing ..5 
PG 211 Gen, Psychology or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 350 Labor Problems 5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Wrtg. 5 
SA 113 Business Typing®** 3 

Blactive®® .0...c-c 5 


EC 463 Corp. Finance ......5 
Group Elective __.5 
Elective®® —............5 
Elective —............_..9 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


Year in liew of Military Training, 


* Not open to juniors or seniors, or those having credit in EC 200, 
+ Students with credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin with the 
third quarter in that language or take another language. 


tt Must include Laboratory. 


a: Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
* Electives chosen in consultation with adviser. 


il 


i a student has had % unit of high school credit in typing, he is not required to take SA 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 
EC 464 Investments 
EC 465 Public Finance 
EC 471 Foreign Trade 
EC 472 Economics of Transportation 
EC 473 Traffic Management 
EC 474 Advanced Statistica 
EC 475 Quantitative Methods of Management 
EC 476 Motor Transportation 
EC 480 Business Policies and Administration 
AA 417 Airline Operation 
AA 418 Air Transportation 


EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 
EC 314 Income Taz Accounting 
EC 321 Property Insurance 

EC 322 Life Insurance 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 332 Credits and Collections 
EC 342 Business Law 

EC 400 Industrial Management 

EC 402 American Industries 

EC 404 Office Management 

EC 411-12 Cost Accounting 

EC 414 Adv, Income Tax Accounting 
EC 416 Auditing 


EC 417-18 Advanced Accounting AS 401 Farm Management 

EC 419 Governmental Accounting AS 460 Intr. to Econometrics 

EC 433 Retail Store Manayement GY 304 Geography of South America 

EC 434 Purchasing GY 305 Geography of North America 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing GY 306 Geography of Europe 

EC 436 Marketing Research Methods GY 307 Geography of Asia 

EC 437 Sales Management GY 308 Geography of Africa 

EC 438 Retail Merchandising GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
EC 442 Personnel Management GY 407 World Resources 

EC 444 Labor Legislation TE 302 Production Control Functions 

EC 445 Industrial Relations IE 310 Work Measurement 

EC 446 Business Cycles IE 322 Quality Control 

EC 449 Adv. Personnel Administration PA 440 American Philosophy 

EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory PG 461 Industrial Psychology 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems SA 400 Office Machines 

EC 453 Econ, of Growth and Development SP 273 Group Prob. Solving Through Discus- 


EC 454 History of Econ. Thought sion 


EC 455 Government and Business SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
EC 457 Economic History of Europe SY 401 Population 
EC 458 Economic History of the United States SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 

The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial positions in business, govern- 
ment and professional offices. The program of work outlined leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

In order to determine placement in the proper course, personal conferences 


with those students who have had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 
be held during registration. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

EC 101 Intr, to Business**®* 5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 FL 121, 191 or 151** 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ...... 5 MH121 College Math, —.....5 MH 122 College Math, or 

HY 107 U.S. History .........5 SA 101 Secretarial Science® 5 EH 108 Classical Lit. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 PE 112 Hygiene ——.........1 SA 102 Secretarial Science ..5 
PE 111 Hygiene sk |6 PE Physical Education .1 PE 113 Hygiene .—........ — 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..} 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Prin. of Economics .5 EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 EC 212 Intr. Accounting —5 
FL 122, 132 of 152°° 0.5 PG 211 Psychology 00... 5 PO 206 U.S. Government ..5 
SA 203 Secretarial Science .5 SA 204 Secretarial Science .5 SP 211 Public Speaking —..5 
HY 205 Current Events _..1 HY 205 Current Events ........ 1 HY 205 Current Events ...--1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education --1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 245 Statistics ............6 SY 201 Intr. Sociology ........5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
EC 341 Business Law _....5 SA 403 Sec. Procedure ........5 SA 301 Dictation .........-- = 
SA 400 Office Machines _5 Elective cocecen.5 SA 404 Adv. Sec. Procedure 5 
PA 301 lotr, to Philosophy .3 SA 305 Filing .. =—3¥) Elective ——......--. e-| 





* Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit. 


*° Students who have credits for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter's work in that language or take another language. 
*** Not apen to juniors or seniors, or those having credit in EC 200. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EC 404 Office Mgt. . 
Elective 








SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ...... oS 
SA 401 Dictation —-.......5 
Elective ano 





Total—211 quarter hours 


| Refer to page 152 for Growp Electives. 


Mathematics (MH) 
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‘THIRD QUARTER 

SA 402 Office Appren- 
COIN F cssesssetrenresnad 


Group Electivet .....5 
Group Electivet .....5 
Elective —..........3 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 





LY 101 Use of Library 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education .. 


EH 253 Lit. in English -..5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics ...............5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


*FL 151 Elem. German®® _5 
MH 420 Intr. to Analysis I .5 
MH 431 Intr. Mod. Algebra ..5 
tPA 301 Intr, to Philosophy 3 


MH 437 Linear Algebra ........5 
"Elec. 1 Sequence ..5 
Elective 2 . 
Elective ...........---..9 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp, ~-.-5 
FL 122 Elem. French®® 5 
MH 161 Anal, Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training -....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
PS 202 Heat, Snd. & Elec. 5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German®® 


SENIOR YEAR 

MH 443 Linear Geom. or 

MH 444 Comb. Geom., Pl. or 

MH 447 Found. of Geom. -..5 
Elec. 1 Sequence —5 
Elective 2 —....5 
Elective ......—------..3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Inter. French —..5 


MH 162 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MH 331 Higher Algebra ..5 

Philosophy Elective 5 
PS 203 Electromag. & Lt, ..5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


FL 251 Inter. German ........5 


HY 208 World History --...5 
MH 422 Intr. to Analysis 111 5 
Elective ee | 





MH 428 Lin. Diff, Systema ..5 
Elec. 1 Sequence .5 
Elective 2 .........5 
Elective ....ccccccecseseesnsd 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


Year in lieu of Military Training. 


+ Not required of students in Advanced ROTC 


® The order in which these sequences are 
*® The French sequence may be replaced by 
for two high school units in a foreign language m 


Be. 

1, These electives are to include any one of the 
to Modern Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics I (mech,), 
(b) ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 300 Genetics or 


program. 
taken may be interchanged. 
15 hours of Russian. 
ust begin the third quarter of work in that 


following sequences: (a) PS 305 Introduction 
PS 402 Theoretical Physics Il (mech.), 
BY 401 Biological Statistics, (c) BY 101, 


Students who have credit 


BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Biological Statistics, (d) CH 103, 103L, 104, 


104L, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or 
2. The student must consult with the Departm: 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry. 
ent of Mathematics on the selection of these 


electives. They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 


g the objectives of this curriculum, They 
‘ciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics. 


The si 


industry and technology 


scientists in the field. Oppo 
in the increasingly active industrial 


gnificant contributions of phy 
are reflect 


Physics (PS) 


must be taken in the biological, physical or social 


sics to the advancement of modern 
in a marked demand for well-trained 
rtunities for a career in this science are to be found 
and governmental laboratories as well as 
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on the teaching and research staffs of colleges and universities. The curriculum 
in Physics is recommended to those who contemplate a career in Korie. 
and/or research, while the curriculum in a ars Physics (see below) shoul 
appeal to those whose interests lie primarily in the applied aspects of the 
subject. 

Good laboratory and library facilities are available for advanced studies 
and research in several fields of modern and classical physics. Current research 
activities include experimental studies of: nuclear reactions with 3 Mev ac- 
celerator; beta- and gamma-ray spectroscopy; cosmic ray particles; elementary 
particle interactions; gaseous discharges; magnetically contained plasmas; 
electrical properties of thin films; optical properties of solids; electron tunneling 
in insulators; Hall effect in metal hydrides; nuclear spin-lattice relaxation; 
ultra-structure by X-ray diffraction and by studies of the optical properties of 
biophysical sate molecular biophysics; diffraction grating rulings; Smith- 
Purcel effect; and, magneto-optics. addition, theoretical investigations are 
presently being conducted in: oxide film kinetics; dielectric film growth; transi- 
tion-metal band structure; and elementary particle theory — group and field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry 5 CH 112 Chemistry ......._. S CH 113 Chemistry -... a 
HY 107 U.S, History —....5 EH 101 English Comp. —..5 EH 102 English Comp. ...-5 


MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _.5 MH161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library _.1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training .—1 
MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in English _...5 FL 121 Elem. French*® ..5 FL 122 Elem. French®? ~5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 361 Diff. Equations ~...5 
PS 201 Mechanics 5 PS 202 Heat, Snd, & Elect.5 PS 203 Electromag. & Lt. 5 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training .—1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 











FL 151 Elem, German®® _.5 FL 152 Elem. German®® _.5 PS 303 Optics .... a 

MH 362 Engr. Math. I _...5 PS 302 Electronics -..... 5 PS 415 Quant. Mech, ——...5 

PS 301 Inter. Elec. & Mag. 5 PS 305 Modern Physics —~.5 Group Elective®** -5 

Elective 3 Elective —.-—.....3 Elective al 
SENIOR YEAR 


PS 401 Theoretical Phys. 1 5 PS 402 Theo. Phys. I —5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics ——5 


PS 412 Sem, in Mod. Phys. 1 PS 404 Thermodynamics ..5 PS 407 Advanced Lab. II .2 
Group Elective ....5 PS 406 Advanced Lab, I 2 Group Elective —.—5 
Elective —— 5 Group Elective 5 Elective ..........-——9 
Elective _____.3 Elective ..._—_—.—3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


© Qualified students with MH 161, and additional hours mathe 
tice wil be may begin 16 five in pbysics or 
tudents who have credit for two school units in a foreign lan: must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language. — oc iN 
**° Students planning to do graduate work should elect MH 404. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


409 Intr. to Reactor Physics I 

410 Intr. to Reactor Physics Ti 
413 Intr. to Cord ye 
414 Electron ics & 

405 Matrix Theory Applications 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 
4 Nomerical Analysis I 435 Intr. to Solid State 

304 Applied Spectroscopy PS 470 Health Physics 

403 Theoretical Physics III 

7 Credit for CH 206 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed, 


CH 206 & Lab, Quant. Analysis 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry i 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 
MH 403-4 Engr. Math. Il & Il 
MH 
MH 
PS 
PS 


BRoaae 
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Applied Physics (APS) 

This curriculum provides a thorough foundation in eres and sufficient 
training in mathematics and related sciences to enable graduates to enter 
industrial and governmental research laboratories. Many graduates in this 
curriculum elect to pursue further training for advanced degrees in Physics. 

During the junior and senior years, 35 hours are designated as “technical 
electives.” The student must choose the major portion of his electives from 
one of the following areas: chemistry, aerospace, electrical, or mechanical 
engineering. If mechanical engineering electives are chosen, at least 16 quarter 
hours must be completed from courses listed below. If aerospace, chemistry, 
or electrical engineering electives are chosen, at Jeast 20 quarter hours must 
be completed from the courses shown. The remaining 15 or 19 quarter hours 
must be chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the re- 


lated sciences. 





FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry —...........5 
HY 107 U.S. History .........5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig.® ...5 
LY 101 Use of Library ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Lit, in English ........5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


PS 201 Mechanics ..............5 
MS —s- Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EE 263 
MH 362 
PS 301 
Th 419 


Circuit Analysis I ..5 
Engr. Math, I ........5 
Inter. Elec. & Mag, 5 
Utilization of Tools 1 
Elective?®® 


PS 401 


Theo, Physics I -.....5 
PS 412 


Sem. in Mod. Phys. 1 
Technical Elective .5 
Technical Elective .5 
Elective -...... 





FRESHMAN YEAR 


EH 101 English Comp. -..5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing ........2 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ME 205 Statics®® .........--....-.4 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Snd. & Elect, 5 





MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 305 Modern Physics -—.5 
PS 302 Electronics ........--.5 

Technical Elective .5 
Elective wd 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 402 Theo. Physics I ...... 5 
PS 404 Thennodynamics —.5 
PS 406 Advanced Lab. I ...2 


Technical Elective ..5 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 Chemistry ..........-..5 
EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 
MH 162 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


ME 321 Dynamics®® —........4 
MH 361 Diff. Equations 5 
PS 203 Electromag. & Lt. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .,J 


PS 415 Intr. Quant. Mech. 5 
PS 303 Optics 5 
Technical Elective ..5 
Elective —......_.___3 


PS 435 Solid State .......... 
PS 407 Advanced Lab. I 
Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective —5 


—] 
2 


* Qualified students may begin with MH 161, and five additional hours in physics or mathe~ 
taken. 


matics will be 


*° Students taking related courses in chemistry will take CH 303 (Organic Chemistry) instead 


of ME 205 and CH 304 (Organic Chemistry) instead of ME 
*°° Students anticipating graduate 
sy number of free electives to comp 


321, 
work should use 10 hours of technical electives and an 
Jete at least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages: 


ch, German or Russian, Otherwise, free elective credits (up to 12 bours) must be earned in 


the areas of Philosophy, 

and one of the technical 
In 

taken, 

quarter, 

AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics 


AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics —....(4-1) 5 
AE 405 Boundary Layer Theory ........(4-2) 3 


parenthesis following a course titl 
Example: (3-2) means the course 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


(3-1) 5 


AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gasdynamics —.(4-3) 3 
AE 415 Rocket and Jet Propulsion (4-1) 5 


Literature, History, the Social Sciences, or the Fine Arts. (Students 
taking Advanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the 12 bours of free electives 


electives.) 


le are numbers indicating when the course should be 
should be taken during the junior year in the second 


a2 (3-3) 5 


t Credit for CH 206 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 ore completed, 
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AE 431 Astronautics ...... ion wue(4-3) 53 ME 42] Heat Transfer -............c-cec--(4-3) 4 

CH 206 & Lab, Quant. Analysist ...... (3-3) 5 ME 450 Special Problems ............. col 9B 
(3-2 MH 367 Math. Statistics 1 






MH 403 
MH 404 
MH 405 
MH 428 
MH 460 
MH 461 
PS 304 


Eng. Mathematics III ........... = 
Matrix Theory and Applications ...4 
Linear Differential Systems oo. cud 
Numerical Analysis 1 -... m7 
Numerical Analysis TL... 5 
Applied Spectroscopy ... 
PS 403 Theor, Physics III -........ 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics 
PS 408 Advanced Lab. Ii! 
PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physics I -. 
PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics Tl — 
PS 413 X-Ray Crystallography .——. 
PS 414 Electron Optics ~....... wenanee 
PS 417 Intr. to Biophysics -........ i 
PS 421 Adv, Electronic Circuits .. 
PS 470 Health Physics 













Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 


For Students in Pre-Medicine (PM), Pre-Dentistry (PD), and 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The Bachelor of Science degree is awarded to those mar eer re four- 
year curriculun before entering professional school. Students admitted to 
dental, medical or veterinary medical school before graduation, but after hav- 
ing completed the first three years as outlined in this curriculum at Aubum 
and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, may transfer credits for the 
first year in professional school back to Auburn and receive the B.S. degree. 

Pre-Veterinary Medicine students must follow closely the instructions 
indicated by asterisks and the footnote below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. History ...........5 CH 103 General Chemistry 4 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 


MH 160 Algebra & Trig. ...... 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology —..5 
LY 101 Use of Library 

Military Training ..1 


MS 
PE Physical Education ..1 
BY 101 Gen. Botany ............ 5 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab, 2 


PS 205 Physics ...........5 


MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education _1 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
ZY 102 General Zoology —5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
PO 206 U.S. Government ...5 
PS 206 ee 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
HY 205 Current Events* 


CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, .! 
EH 102 English Comp, coon 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocab. ~.—5 
PS 210 Physics 
MS Military Training .—- 
PE Physical Education ~-1 
HY 205 Current Events* 


ae nnenaessereet 


HY 205 Current Events® 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 

* PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE STUDENTS: Substitute PH 202 Veterinary Poultry for 
BY 101, AH 200 Intro. Animal Husbandry for CH 105 & 105L, AH 204 Animal Biochemisty 
and Nutrition for PO 206, and ZY 300 Genetics for PS 210, PV students continuing beyond the 
sophomore year, but not working toward the BS degree, are urged to choose from these courte: 
CH 105 & 105L, PS 210, PO 206, CH 206, PA 307 or 308, SP 211, EC 200 and EH 390. 
Students wishing to obtain the three-year combination B.S. degree after the freshman year of 
Veterinary school must take CH 105 & 105L, and complete the junior year’s work as outlined. 
Those wishing to complete four years and obtain the B.S, degree before entering Veterinary 
must take CH 105 & 105L and complete both the junior and senior years’ work as outlined. 


Degree students should substitute 1 i i ZY 300, 
omg, group electives in the junior and senior years for 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 390 Ady. Comp. ......---.5 CH 206 Quant. Analysis .....3 CH 316 Phys. Chemistry —....5 
FL 151 German®® .......... .5 CH 206L Quant. Anal. Lab, 2 FL 251 German®®  .............. 5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ......5 FL 152 German®® ...........5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. 5 
tPA 301 Intr. to Phil. ........ 3 SY 201 Sociology 5 Elective patent 
tPA 308 Intr. to Logic —....3 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Intr, to Economics ..5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 SP 211 Public Speaking ......5 
ZY 300 Genetics ............... me Group Elective ~....5 Group Elective ......5 
ZY 424 Anim. Physiology ..5 Group Elective ......5 Group Elective ......5 

Elective .............-: rey. Elective eae. | Elective .........----00-3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


o° itedents. wha: have: cpelit iter tw Side, aiiool mitts’ Joann -soess ‘boats, he ANS 
quarter's wor 
°° Not required for graduation but highly recommended (for credit or audit) So preparation for 
Medical and Dental Aptitude tests and professional schools. Three quarters of Current Events 
may be used in place of a three-hour elective. 

¢ Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 





MH Advanced Mathematics 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
SY 304 Minority Groups 


CH 301 Biochemistry 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry 
EC 341-2 Business Law 





EH 253 Literature in English 
EH 357-8 American Literature 
FL 252 Intermediate German 
HY 207-8 World History 


VM 200 General Microbiology 
ZY 308 Micrology 
ZY 404 Medical Entomology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 

- program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
eine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least two years of the pre-professional course. 


Admission 


Two years of general college work, with a minimum honor point average 
of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required for 
admission, A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require 
a personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading com- 
prehension test, or an examination on any required course. The School of Sci- 
ence and Literature offers a two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum 
which is available to residents of Alabama, Applications for admission to the 
poe wyeetery course should be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Au- 

urn University, 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
Such work should include 10 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter 
hours of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of is ces 5 quarter hours of 
genetics, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter hours of English Composition, 
10 quarter hours of college mathematics, 5 quarter hours of poultry science, 5 
quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of introductory animal sci- 
ence, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 quarter hours of medical 
vocabulary, Ten quarter hours of Latin or Salen lena e may be substi- 
tuted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be taken sfrouh the Corre- 
spondence Study Department, Auburn University. In addition to the above 
requirements, one year of Current Events as an elective is desirable. Three- 
semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter 
content of five-quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired. Preliminary ot et Re admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Aubum 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date. or one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Aubum 
University, 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 

8. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 
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4. Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications, 

Those applicants Bis have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July 1 two Oy pee official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination rt 
on a form supplied by Auburn University at least weeks prior ‘tute 
of registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn Univer- 
sity), and an application processing fee. 

The final paiiet of students is made by the Committee on Admissions of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states ater giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
Eaereneny, for the profession, The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 

Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this 
instrument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 

Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is no 
limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to 
restrict admissions. 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact the counseling and guidance service for information and advice con- 
cerning courses which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. 
Inquiries should be made early and addressed to: 

Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 

Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
G le, Florida 
Kentucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana; Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
eee State University 
State College, Mississippi 
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Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his 
state’s list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and transcripts covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: Secre 


tary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make 4 
scholastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic yeat 
may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic de- 
ficiency. Students who make a grade of “F” on any course may be requi 
to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the 
course is offered again. Such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other pa i provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence, The scholastic penalties incurr 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
student’s record. 
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Veterinary Curriculum 
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Below are the subjects required for each of the four years in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 
Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school 
during the Summer, Fall and Winter quarters. Following completion of the 
three quarters of senior academic work, each student will be required to 


serve a Semper 
A certificate of satis 


















of one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. 
actory completion of a preceptorship will be required for 








graduation, 
Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRG QUARTER 
VM 320 Anatomy 1 ——.......5 VM 321 Anatomy Tl ~W...5 VM 322 Anatomy UL ....5 
VM 326 5 VM 327 Organology ~.........5 Embryology ........ 
VM 330 ..5 VM 331 Vet. Micro. 0 . Physiology TW .00005 
VM 318 3 VM 329 Physiology Vet. Genetica .......3 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Pharmacology I .....5 VM 444 Physiology V ..........6 VM 438 Pharmacology III .5 
VM 443 Physiology IV 5 VM 451 Pathology MM ........5 VM 46) Vet. Micro. III ....5 
VM 450 Pathology I .... VM 457 Vet. Parasit. 11 ....5 VM 452 Clinical Pathology 3 
VM 456 Vet, Parasit, I VM 437 Pharmacology II ...... 3 VM 453 Pathology HI .......... 3 
VM 458 Vet. Parasit, [7.3 
THIRD YEAR 
PH 422 Avian Diseases _...5 VM 501 Vet. Medicine IT ...5 VM 504 Vet. Surgery It .5 
VM 500 Vet. Medicine 1 ...... 5 VM 523 Veterinary Public VM 512 Vet. Surgery Tl ...... 5 
YM 510 Vet. Medicine IV ....5 Health L .cccecerrennnn VM 502 Vet. Medicine TL .3 
VM 526 Clinics I ......-. a. 2 VM 530 Vet. Radiology .......3 VM 519 Vet. Medicine V ...3 
YM 528 Applied Anatomy ....2 VM 503 Vet. Surgery 1 —.. VM 550 Vet. Obstetrics II .2 
VM 527 Clinics 1 ........... 2 VM 508 Clinics IIT —......1 
VM 540 Vet. Obstetrics I ...2 VM 518 Clinics IV .............. 
VM 531 Jurisp, & Ethics ....1 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine VI ...5 VM 555 Vet. Medicine VII 5 VM 556 Vet. Medicine VIII .5 
VM 569 Veterinary Public VM 559 Vet. Medicine IX ...3 VM 588 Vet. Medicine XI .5 
Health Il ...........5 WM 561 Vet. Medicine X ..9 VM 582 Seminar and 
VM 560 Vet, Obstetrics III 3 VM 567 Clinics VI ~. 2 VM568 Clinics VII... a} 
VM 566 Clinics Vo ann... VM 577 Clinics IX... 2 VM 578 Clinics X  neesesese wll 
VM 576 Clinics VIII .. 2 VM 552 Jurisp, & Ethics ....1 VM 558 Applied Anatomy ....1 
VM 551 Jurisp. & Ethics ...1 VM 563 Vet. Surgery V ....1 VM 564 Vet, Surgery VI ...... 1 
VM 557 Applied Anatomy —.1 WM 573 Vet. Surgery VIII .1 VM 574 Vet, Surgery IX ......1 
VM 562 Vet. Surgery IV ....1 


VM 572 


Vet. Surgery VII ....1 


Total—228 quarter hours 


(See page 156 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements) 


Graduate Requirements 


School of Veterinary Medicine master’s degree candidates may be required 
to pass a preliminary oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for 
admission into the Graduate School. See Graduate School section of this cat- 
alog, memoranda issued by the School, and the Graduate School Catalog, 


Continuing Education 


The School of Veterinary Medicine provides formal courses to graduate 


veterinarians in a program of continuing education. On-campus courses are 
administered by the Continuing Education Committee of the School of Veter- 
mary Medicine and off-campus courses are administered jointly by the School 
of Veterinary Medicine and the Cooperative Extension Service of Auburn 
University. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
Taytor D. Lirrietron, Assistant Dean 


A= REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 


dary Schools. 

A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Appli- 
cation forms for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must 
be received at least three pee before registration, A transcript of undergrad- 
uate credits and satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examinations must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a satis- 
factory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation in the field in 
which he desires to major as determined by the screening committee of the 
school or department concerned. 


The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution, Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations 
concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 


The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the de 
listed below. 3 5 ae 


The Master’s Degree Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Science, Animal Nutri- 
tion, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, pe Production, Economics, Education, 
Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Sci- 
ence, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychol- 
ogy, Radiological Sciences, Toxicology, Veterinary Medicine, Wild Life Man- 
agement, and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech. 


Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Fine Arts, Mas- 
ter of Building Construction, Master of Business Administration, Master of Ed- 
veation, Master of Home Economics. 


The Specialist in Education Program 


Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 
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The Doctoral Degree Program 

Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Soar and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology, and an futerdisciplinaty program in Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the 
research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in cer- 
tain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research prob- 
lems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty mem- 
bers to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program 
for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue 
advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and stu- 
dents may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in 
atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak oe Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 
salary and rank. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and peed in basic research among the sorte and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction, 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 

initiated and require only modest sums for their completion. Applications 
for grants are evaluated carefully by the Research Grant-in-Aid Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


Nuclear Science Center 
Warren Anprews, Director 


A Nuclear Science Center will be completed in 1967, This facility will 
Provide research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in 
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all phases of the pure and applied of the nuclear science field. It is 
expected that work will be done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engi- 
neering, home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine, 


Auburn Computer Center 


LELAND Wri.iAMs, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, established in 1959, is administered by the 
Graduate School. The Center is equipped with three computers, IBM Models 
1401, 1620, and 7040. The facilities of the Center are available without charge 
to students and faculty for use in instructional and research programs. Others 
interested in the use of the facilities should contact the Director to obtain in- 
formation on policies regarding charges for computer time and to arrange for 
use of the computer facilities. 


Water Resources Research Institute 


James C, Warman, Director 


Auburn University has long been engaged in graduate training and re- 
search programs in a number of water sciences. These are now being coordi- 
nated by Water Resources Research Institute, a State agency established 
at Auburn University in 1963 under authorization of the Alabama Legislature. 
The Institute may receive research proposals from any college or university in 
the State. Interdepartmental and multidisciplinary programs will receive spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Major areas of Institute activity include: aquatic weed control, economics 
of water resource use, fisheries biology and management, hydrology, hydraul- 
ics, management of run-off water, movement of water through the soil, and 
pollution control. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in tho University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, Sfth year 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students; and 700, doctoral candidates. 


Description of courses in each department includes; (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lecture 
and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course cousists 
of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); (e) the quarter in which the course is of- 
fered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of subject matter and method, 


Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty, 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Administration, Supervision, and 


Guidance ( AED)... 2....-ceceencnsensnecseersseres LBD 
Aerospace Engineering (AE)................... 172 
Aerospace Studies (AF)....-------.-..s0eene--L74 


Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology (AS)... --c-ss0e------- LTS 


Agricultural Engineering (AN)...........—177 












Agronomy and Soils (AY) ....--scsssccceesseeees 179 
Animal Science (AH) ..:-z:eceisecn-eeeeseersnsn- 182 
Architectitre (AR) ~ --sceeroceecceseonseseses 184 
EE EAT eed AST 
Aviation Management (AA)..--.c-e+:ss-se+0189 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY).—......... 190 
Building Technology (BT) .....-v-.sseeee-=-193 
Chemical Engineering (CN) ....-.---c---s0-oe00+ 194 
Chemistry (CH)... -eresesensseneee _...197 
Civil Engineering (CE) —— ...............200 
Dairy Science (DH)... ..203 
Drama (DR) Se eee | 





ee (2 ty eres 1: 
Electrical Engineering (EE)... sovereee 210 
Elementary Education (EED).....-...-213 
Engineering Graphics (EG) .-.---ssccs-00» 215 
A 8 tee nasenaaainareciapene sae ere CF 
Foreign Languages (FLz)..c.se-sccscscsssseneeenee 219 
Fits RET.e eee, 
Foundations of Education (FED).......-..-.224 
General Electives (GE)... 1 86 
Geography (GY)....... ee 


Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (PE) mnaviepspreeseevanippepatainere 











Bastar, GELS Vcc 231 
Home Economics (HE) ..~..............234 
ret irscdehnrys a) CUBE soa sciscscnsscnscecsceccamapptecvesemnamce 239 


Interdepartmental Education (TED).....242 
Industrial Engineering (TE). ........scccseeeene244 
Industrial Laboratories (TL)........_....246 
Journalism, (JM) ~..<.-..sr-vovvevesascasncsosvnsccesnesssD ht 
Laboratory Technology (LT)..................248 
Mathematics ( MIL) ........~....-.scerecsecermsennenvene 248 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)..............251 
Military Science (MS )...---.-..----sserenssenns 250 





EN Oy a 
Naval Science (NS )........:s-reerenrcerseenevverere lO 
Beiparernateey UBS) severe ccsvrvormteatsnsnssavevierecnsaseee 


Philosophy (PA), .........c.ccccccrssccsscnscscaservereeesD Od 


Physical Education (Men and Women) 
(See Health, Physical Education & Recreation) 


Piynat) (96) as 
Political Science (PO). --.---eeeep-—eneaee 271 







Poultry Science (PH)... 22.0... 272 
Pre-Engineering (PN)........... avonesetabiod & 
Psychology (PG) ....-c0--er---.+- ay | | 
Secondary Education (SED)_...............276 
Secretarial Administration (SA)..-........-... 278 
Bache agye if SE} oemenneessscecsececanoemessecveonsoansansson DEO 


pe ag EC) Ee ewes || 
Textile Engineering (TE) 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical 
Arts Education (VED).W0000.222.-enssee--.288 


Veterinary Medicine (VM)...............-.289 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY ).........0eeeeveesesssesee BID 
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General Elective Courses (GE) 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum, 

AF Advanced Aerospace Studies (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. 
For students selected, 
AR 360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to 
AR and ID students.) 
Survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Tlustrated lectures, readings, essays, 


AR 370. goaces of Living (3). Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID stu- 
ts, 


Survey of "pontemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture, Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 

BY 308. Plants and Man (3), Lec, 3, Summer. 
Brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany,) 

CH 342, Geology (3). Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing, 
General geology. 

DR 313. Drama Appreciation I (3), (Not open to Drama majors.) 

Survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Tlustrated lectures, readings 

DR 314, Drama Appreciation II (3), (Not open to Drama majors.) 

Survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 

EC 206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 

Appraisal and survey of the social and economic clopments which lead to —— 
toward an understanding of present day American society, Economic and social institu’ 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 

EC 340. Personal Finance (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
conan household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit und time 
uying, etc, 

EED 310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Available as an elective 

course to all University students. 

208. Literature of the Wester World (3). Pr., EH 108 or EH 253, All quarters. 
Study of about eight significant library works of the Western World which provide rep 
resentative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth Cen- 
tury periods, 

EH 301, Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 

Devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. The student may be 
permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginotive literature. 

EH 302, Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 

Continuation of English 301. 

EH 310. Word Study (3). Fall, Spring. 

History of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the student's 
command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the develop- 
ment of human thought. 

EH 320. An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 

Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 


EH 350, Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 


EH 360, Continental Fiction (3). Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels, 
EH 365, Southern Literature (3), Spring, 
EH 381, The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). Fall. 
Rationalism, its assumptions and its effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 


works of such major cighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, 
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EH 385, Literature in the Scientific Age (3). Winter. 


GY 301, Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3), Pr., junior standing 
Deals with the interaction between the mea ic environment pay the international 
activities of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


GY 303. Geography of the Sovict Union (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Physical and human eek of the U.S.5.R. and its role in international affairs, 


HE 302. Table Service (3). Each quarter. 
The accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and to the com- 
plete service of meals. Principles of Hower arrangement are studied and forms of the 
different food services in the home, 


HE 304, Home and Family Life (3), Lec. 3. Each q 


The relationship of family members, economic and = qt a= at all age levels, 
and development tasks of individuals. 


HE 306, Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). All quarters, 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations, 


HE 345, Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9. 
vere and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, ceramics, weaving, fabric deco- 
ration. 


HE 353. Community and Family Health (3), haar aah Lab, 2. 
Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available 
health facilities with field trips. 


HE 355. Consumer Textiles (3). Fall, Winter, , Spring. 


Textile fabrics, finishes and trade practice wi th special emphasis on consumer problems, 
HE 365. Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Fall 
juarter. 


As y of design and experience in executing work in the areas of creative metalwork, 
jewelry, enameling, and/or mosaics. 
HE 372. Nutrition and Health (3). 
Study and application of the fundamentals of huwan nutrition, Food requirements of dif- 
ferent age levels and selection of food st different cost’ levels are considered. Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 
HE 375. Creative Ceramics (1-3), Lab, 9. General elective, Winter quarter, 
A study of and experience in working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, 
and ceramic design. 
HE 385. Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3), Lab. 9, General elective. 
Spring quarter. 
Creative experiences in the design of and various ways to decorate fabric, such as creative 
stitchery, block print, stencil, batik, dyeing; or a study of weaving design and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting up a loom, and weaving one’s own fabric, 
HF 295, Flower Arranging (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging in the home. 
HY 204. History of the Modern World (3). (Credit in HY 208, 312, and 313 excludes 
credit for this course.) 
Survey of the major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the Mod- 
em World Civilization. (Primarily for students in Engineering curricula.) 
HY 314. United States Colonial History (8), (8). Era fe junior standing. 
Survey of the political, economic, and oh Che cclnin thcin’ Phinds Soudan 
to the end of the French ner fy Eons 835. 
HY 315. International tion (3). Pr., standin 
Uric the sven of Natertonl orgasim fem the beinlng trough the United 
‘ations. 
HY 322. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr.. junior standing. 
Brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in eacdiipiina) affairs, 
HY 871. History of the West (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Brief history of the development of “the West and off its influence on American History. 
Ms Advanced Military Science (3). Leo. 8, Lab, 2. 
For students selected. 


MU 371. Introduction to Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 


or minors.) 
Tetictinees course in the understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, 
notations, rhythms, tonal systems, vocal and piano score reading. 
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MU 373. Appreciation of Music (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors.) 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required, An orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


MU 374. vera ES of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
nors. 

Hecutoescasne ae works of each great period of musical history. No previous musio 
training required, 


MU 401. Fundamentals of Music (3), (No credit allowed to music majors or minors.) 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous musio 
training required, 

MU 477-8-9, Music Arranging (3-3-3). B: rmission, 

Project course in Acrenpiog, WS PB he from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 

NS Advanced Naval Science (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

For students selected. 

PA 301. Introduction to Philosophy (3). 

Introductory survey of the great philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 

PA 302. Introduction to Ethics (3). 

Introduction to the general principles of morality as applied to human conduct. 

PA 308. Introduction to Logic (3). (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
Principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon functional application of these principles, 

PA 310. Eastern Religious Thought (3). 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 

PA 315. Western Religious Thought (3). 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 

PG 311. The Behavior of Man (3). (Not available to students with credit in PG 211. 

May be used as a prerequisite for PG 325, PG 330, PG 345.) 
The science of behavior and a survey of the feld of psychology, (Credit not allowed for 
both PG 211 and PG 311,) 

PS 217. Astronomy (3), 

Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies 
with a three-inch refracting telescope. 

RE 301. Religion and Modern Thought (3), 
ah seer hy between the philosophical foundations of Christianity and modern thought in 
other Gelds. 

RE 305, Comparative Religions (3), 

Principle religions of the world, including readings in the history and literature of the 
peoples whose religions are discussed, 

RE 306, Studies in the Gospels (3). 

Characteristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them. 

RE 307, History of the Christian Church (3), 

History of Christian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the pres- 
~oe time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the United 
tates, 

RE 308. The Epistles of Paul (3). 

Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds, and arguments; the ma- 
jor emphasis of Paul’s thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, I Corinthians, 
and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 

RE 309. The Prophets of Israel (3). 

History of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Selected figures of the 
Old Testament are studied, each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in the 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 

SA 118. Personal Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in SA 111 

or those who have had one high school unit in typing.) 
For students who wish to learn typewriting for personal use. Emphasis on touch control 
of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the preparation of reports 
More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 

SP 270. Group Leadership (3), 

Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 
and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students gain leadership 


experience in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership 
techniques. 
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SP 210. Public Speaking (3), (Credit in this course excludes credit of SP 211,) 
Designed to aid the student im preparing and delivering effective public speeches extem- 


porancously, Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches, 

SP 371. Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

SP 310, Great American Speeches (3). All quarters, 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the issues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 

SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). 
Dasic factors in dating, courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. 

SY 311, Technology and Social Change (3). Pr., junior standing, 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society, Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspect of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
aod the physical sciences. 

SY 312, Marriage Adjustments (3). | ., junior standing. 
Survey of emotional, social and logical factors in the family setting with emphasis upon 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 

ZY 204, Insects (3), 
Introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (Credit 
not allowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 

ZY 205, Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. 
Conservation and natura) history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Some feld trips will be required as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures, 

ZY 206. Conservation in the United States (3), Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conserve- 
tion of our rapidly depleting natura) resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and 
wildlife. Especially planoed for elementary and high school teachers. 

ZY 207. Birds (3), Fall, Summer. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 

ZY 210, Fish Culture (3). Winter. 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 


Administration, Supervision, and Guidance (AED) 


Head Professor Pharts 
Professors Lovell, Pierce, Price, and Saunders 
Associate Professors Harlan, and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Barberousse, Donnan, Oppenheimer, ° Teague, and Walden 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: experience in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 
jectives leading to tts enone in administration, supervision, or guidance; AED 681, 
670, or 621, or equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any 
of the aieciod areas; and FED 600, PG 617, FED 647, and FED 661, or 
equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to specialized study in administration, 
Supervision, or guidance, 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


870. Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). 
Assists superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other educational leaders in 
understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, the basic factors in the 
improvement of teaching, and in understanding and evaluating the various concepts of 
educational leadership as they apply to the improvement of teaching effectiveness. 


———— 


* On leave 1966-67. 
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Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders, Topics include pur- 
poses of organization and administration; organization and administration an federal, 
state, and Weal levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-oom- 
munity interaction, and personnel administration. 


The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Further emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leader- 
ship in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence 
and principles, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 


Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 
Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior, Includes 
= social-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trenda in organizing 


Administration and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to 
formal enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels, Consideration 
is given to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies. 


School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

Theories and principles of school support including responsibility of federal, state and 
local agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and administration of salary 
schedules, budgeting and business administration including purchasing and accounting 
insurance and bonding. 


Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). 

The relationships of plant and plant maintenance to the quality of education; an analysis 
of population growth and distribution as related to building needs, selection of sites, 
finance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, maintenance 
and custodial services, 


Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5). 
The purposes and role of avuziliary school services. Special attention given to the adminis- 
tration of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial 
decisions affecting education. Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; 
rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school property, taxation; cur- 
Arattonet ee and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and liability, and 


Personnel Administration (5), 

Assists educational leaders in acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with 
respect to the relationships between effective personnel administration and the quality 
of education. Emphasis placed on research results and experimentation in areas 

as morale, wolfare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination 
they relate to staff and pupil personnel, 


GUIDANCE 


For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance and counseling, 


Primarily for Craduate Students 


Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 

Enables students to develop a conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship 
of guidance and counseling in terms of (1) personal and social factors and (2) thelr 
place in a comprehensive program of student personnel work. Prerequisite to all furtber 
study in guidance and student personnel work. 


Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., AED 628 and Permission 
of Instruct: 


or. 
Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop 
ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the scttiny. 


Medical and Adj ent Aspects of Disability (5). Pr., Permission of Instructor. 
Orientation to ical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual, Understandiog 
aod using medical and paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation process: 
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Vocational Appraisal (5), Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instruc- 
tor. 


Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the process of counseling 
with individuals confronted with vocational decisions. Laboratory practice in test ad- 
ministration, scoring, interpretation, and reporting. 


Problems in Guidance (5), Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with 
special emphasis on educational problems. 


Covent Teeey and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreq., AED 621, AED 638; 
Ty 1 3. 

Presents alternative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individ- 
ual analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational informa- 
tion with those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical 
and proctioal aspects of counseling. 


Counseling Theory and Practice II (5), Pr.. AED 628. 
A continuation of AED 628, 


ret i and Administration of Guidance Programs (5), Pr. or coreq,, 
D ° 

For administrative and guidance personnel. Primary purpose is to identify the major 
functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then to study the 
organization, administration, and evaluation of guidence programs in their educational 
setting. 


Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq., AED 621; pr., PG 415. 

Assists teachers and other guidance personnel In acquiring know ledge, understanding and 
skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual 
and as a member of a group, 


Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., AED 621; 
pr., PG 415, 433. 

Helps school counselors develop an understanding of the individual sppraisal service 
and its relationship to counseling; the educational nnd occupational information service 
and its relationship to counseling, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or 
TED 665, or permission of the instructor. 

For educational leaders in higher education. Provides a study of the organization, admin- 
istration, and evaluation of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic 
program, student personnel services, business affairs, and related programs, Includes the 
relationship between higher education and the state and federal government. 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5), Pr., AED 621. 
Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student 
personnel services in higher education, 


GENERAL 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study and depart- 
mental approval. 

A special problem in administration, supervision, guidence, or higher education using 
research techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Provides an opportunity for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooper- 
atively selected concepts and theoretical formulations, 


Internship in Area of Specialization (5). Pr., permission of the instructor; may 
be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experionces are accompanied by 
regularly scheduled, on-campus disoussion periods, designed to provide positive evalua- 
tion and analysis of the field experience. 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., permission of major professor, 


699. 


798, 
799, 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Research and Thesis (5). 

Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged), 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Professors Djordjevic, Martin®, and Sforzini®* 
Associate Professors Cutchins, Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Barlow, Burkhalter, Nichols, and White 
Instructor Pallas 


Acrospace Fundamentals (3). 
Introduction to aerospace concepts and terminology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems. 


Aerospace Analysis I (4). Pr., MH 361. 
Introduction and application of special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engi- 
neering. 


Basic Aerodynamics (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr, AE 300, ME 301. 

The basic equations of fluid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure 
distributions, velocity measuring techniques, and aerodynamic testing facilities, Elemen- 
tary boundary layer theory and fundamentals of dimensional analysis. 


Basic Astronautics (3). Pr., AE 205, Corequisite, MH 361. 

Introduction to planetary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solar system. De- 
a to acquaint the student with the overall environment and technology of space 
travel, 


Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., AE 205 and ME 208, 
Load analysis of aerospace structures involving load factors, space frames, beams and re 
dundant frames, 


Aerospace Analysis TI (4). Pr., AE 300, ME 322, 

Introduction to linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systems 
analysis techniques. Transfer functions and stability criteria for some aerospace systems 
and components, Other special techniques as required by advanced courses. 


Acronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current ueronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports, 

Aeronautical Problems II (1), Lab, 3, Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401, 


Stability and Control (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 310 and AE 404. 
Introduction to the stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques 
in the determination of stability parameters. 


High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AE 


Fundamental principles of compressible flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


ag Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (3), Pr., junior standing and 

Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 

boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and heat transfer. Basic concepts of the 

ee ae and free-molecule flow regimes and their application to typical aerodynamic 
= problems. 


Aircraft Strucutres II (6), Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 308. 

Analysis for deflections, redundancies, structural stability of flat and curved plates; sand- 
wich construction; shell analysis. Experimental stress anulysis techniques and their ap 
plication to aerospace structures. Electrical, mechanical and optical ¢train measurement 
for static and dynamic loading. Fatigue and elevated temperature effects. 

Alp ane Design (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of instructor. 


| 
raft and missile systerns design. Including economic and performance tradeoffs for 
various types of serospace systems. 


Theoretical Aerodynamics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 301. 

Fundamental practices of rion ert potential flow theory, dynamics of viscous Buide. 
Correlation of potential flows theory with experimental results, 

Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Basic concepts of The parte Kinetic Theory and the equilibrium pla gas Pp 
Aero-thermodynamic fundamentals of external flows for various atmospheric flight ¢o® 


ditions in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 


* Ou study leave to September 1, - 
°* Visiting Professor. er 
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Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing and ME 301 or ME 310, 
and AE 301 or ME 325. 

Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines. Flow of 
gasses through ducts and nozzles. 


Rocket Propulsion I (3). Pr., AE 415, junior standing. 
Detailed analysis of the ynamics, acrodynamica, and design of Uquid propulsion 
rockets, 


Rocket Propulsion TI (3). Pr., AE 415, junior standing. 
Desixn and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on in- 
ternal ballistics, 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis I (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 
Computer techniques applied to the analysis of fight vehicle structures, 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis II (3), Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 


Stress auulysis, of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in acrospace applications. 


le mal pee Gas Dynamics (3), Pr., permission of instructor and junior 
standing, 

Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric gases. Applications of the thermal 
and chemical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various flight conditions, 


Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vebicles, Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
mo systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 
engines, 


Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., AE 301 and ME 322. 


Langrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of-freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, flutter theory. 


Rotary Wing Aircraft (5). Pr., AE 301, 
Rotary wing ight characteristics and basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra~ 
tion and performance. 


Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 206, AE 300 and AE 301. 

Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
range parameters and deviation coefficients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 
jectories, 


Flight Vehicle Performance 3). Pr,, AE 413, AE 310, F 

Equations of motion for Hight icles, special cases and solutions including effects of 
Propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 

Dynamic Stability & Control (3), Pr., AE 403 and junior standing, 

Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of aircraft. Response to actuation of controls, Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis on design considerations of yarious vehicles. 


Automati ili . Pr., AE 441 and junior standin 
Introduction seigre Mo og mote Sd of ‘automatic dannthyery aircraft ar missiles. 
Effects on design variables. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 404, 

A continuation Or AE 404, a A amics. Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fluid How and application, Lifting surfaces, lifting 
bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 


Advanced El ts of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A whitienaticn 6 2 AE 801 igh Spee three<dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions. 
High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent, 

A aeLimer of AE 603 to include aA of conductivity aod viscosity on aerodynamic 
Properties. 


Aeroelasticity (5), Pr., AE 429. 
General any ©). of aerolastic problems, bulfeting, flutter and loss of contro], dynamic 
stresses, 


Thrust i . Pr., 1 or equivalent. 
Pete earnoegy Se eee tainted gomilioah characteristics, heat transfer 
in fluid fow, nuclear propulsion. 


Hypersonic F1 . Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 
Hypersonic PPh sted rant oe equations of ote for two and three dimensional 


flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects, Heal gas effects in gasdynamict 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 
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Dynamics of Flight (5), Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661, 

Small-disturbance ea the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of uncontrolled longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems 
by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and control. 
Advanced Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 431 or permission of instructor. 

Advanced astrodynamics and trajectory theory; n-body problems; perturbation forces and 
effects; orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of space guidance, A continua- 
tion of AE 431 at the graduate level, 


Ton and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration 
i gas flows appropriate to propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electromagnetic 


ion. 

Magneto-Gas amics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Review of el ynaniics, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-energy tensors. Thermo- 
dynamics of fluids in electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of a conducting gas. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma fiows. 
Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5), Pr., permission of instructor. 

Shock wave theory in real and perfect gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock 
wave theory, Basic shock tube equations; effects of area change, driver types 
characteristics. Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary 
layer effects, shock wave attenuation. Testing time derivation, Shock tube techniques 
and measurements. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Provides weekly lectures on current developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 

Directed Reading in Aerospace Engineering, (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 


First Year (Freshman) 


Defense of the United States (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

An introductory course exploring the causes of present world conflict as they affect the 
security of the United States. 

The United States Position in World Affairs (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

An analysis of the U.S. position in world affairs and organization for national security, 
Missions and Functions of the USAF (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

A survey of the United States Air Force and the professional opportunities available 
to the Air Force officer. 

World Military Systems (1). Lec, 1, Lab. 2. 

A survey of the mission, organization, and functions of U.S. Army and Navy forces. 
World Military Systems (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

A survey of communist military forces and communist regional security organization. 
World Military Systems (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2, 


A survey of U.S, Military committments throughout the world and the combined strength 
of U.S. and allied military forces. 


Growth and Development of A P 3). ib. 2. 
The nature of war oe the davaicgueee oF ie ei eae eat st 


Growth and Development of Aero P 3). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. 

The nature of war and the davaloines of siz poy: oe United States. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace P 3). Lec. 3, Lab, 2, 

The nature of war ot the Sevalichaae oF dle Stats 3). United States. 

The Military as a Profession (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. 

The — of the meaning ® eens and the professional concepts of milk 


Leadership and Management Skills (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. officer 

a eee of management eee applicable = the duties of the junior ; 
e Aero: Team Structure (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. 

i responsibilty, eg and functions of the Command-Staff team, the junior officer, 
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Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) 


Professors Yeager, Blackstone, Danner, and White 
Associate Professors Bell, Morrill, and Wilson 
Assistant Professors Dunkelberger, Glover, and Miller 


Agricultural Economics Orientation (ol. Lec, 1. (Required of all students in 


Agricultural Business and Economics 


Agricultural Economics (5). All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing, 

An orjentation in agricultural economics dealing especially with economic principles involved 
in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, consumption, taxation, 
credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utilization of land, labor, and capital, 


Agricultural Marketing (5), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 

Principles and problems involved in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketing func- 
tions, services, and costs; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Mar! 
methods and distribution channels of major farm commodities, Market institutions 
Operation. 


Farm Records (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201, 
Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
adapted to use on Alabama farms. 


Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual asso- 
ciations, 

Agricultural Finance (3), Pr,, AS 202. 

Economic problems and policies in GAnancing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit. 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use. 


Rural Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Emphasizes the y ©) ah concepts and principles as applied to life in the rural 
community, Special attention given to the culture, social organization, and social problems 
of rural people in the United States, and in the South in particular. 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing, and operating a successful farm 
business, Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. Development of 
Mwongerial skill for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 
mavagement work. 


Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors Bisse ‘in the pricing process with special reference to agricultural 
Products and markets. Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price 
determination, Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis. Policy implica- 
tions of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


Agricultural Policy (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
Agricultural policies in the United States. Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
Policy programs. 


Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 
s ing. 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economio efficiency in organization and 
Operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
nd policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 


Economic Development of Rural Resources (3). Pr., AS 202 and junior standing, 
oretical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un- 

developed and underdeveloped areas; role of agriculture in a developing economy; exa:mi- 

nation of the policies and programs for effective economic growth and development, 
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Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of the supply, demand, and use of water resources including 
its economic, legal, and political dimensions. Particular emphasis on the economics of 
management of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplies 
and needs. Both public and private water resources will be considered. 


Cooperation in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 

Includes cooperative and economic theory as well as economic and legal aspects of co 
operatives. Focuses on the institutional framework of cooperatives in the American econ- 
omy. (A course designed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lec. 4. Pr., junior standing. 

Provides a background, understanding, and appreciation of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice as an educational institution. This course can meet the needs of students preparing 
for work in Cooperative Extension as well as those currently so engaged. (Credit in HE 
401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Introduction to Econometrics (3). Pr., MH 122 or equivalent, EC 245 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing, 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematica with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Emphasis is placed on the mathematical tools used in 
economic analysis. 


Sociology of Rural Life (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Rural sociology with consideration of the social structures and social processes of rural 
social systems. Credit for AS 361 precludes credit for this course. (This course is de 
signed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


—_ Communities Around the World (3). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, and junior 
ing. 

Comparative study of the structure and function of rural communities throughout the world 
with emphasis on their limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments. Rural 
life in the United States will be used as the primary basis for comparison. 


Agricultural Commodity Marketing. A. Livestock, B. Dairy, C. Poultry, D. 
Crops Marketing (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. May be 
taken up to a maximum of 12 hours but work may not be repeated in any 
one area. 

Economic analysis of market movement and pricing, functional analysis, and institutional 
aspects of marketing major products in each category. 


Senior Seminar (1), Lec, 1, Pr., senior standing. 
Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economies in the 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


pieeese Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
s or. 
perp y and application of farm management principles and other economic com 
in agriculture, Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and 
dividend Exe = of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on in- 
v! yes 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 245 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Be 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
Price cycles, and other price structures. 


Land Economics (5), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Principle economic and institutional factars afectiog man in his nse of land. Supply: 
demand, and future requirements for land, Property rights, Iand planning, zoning, and otber 
social controls affecting land utilization. Land appraisal and valuation, 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of i- 
structor, 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used d problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm products. Objectives ‘ agricultural marketing. 


Serge Market Organization (5) Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing % 
consent of instructor. 

Bap hasis on the theoretical approach to marketing problemns characterized by imperfectly 
competitive structures and multiple markets separated by time, space, and form attribute 
Theory of interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms 
product movement, 
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Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tions! changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the hurnman element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Dynamics of Agricultura] Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608 and 
aduate standing or consent of instructor, 
imphasis on dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced 
by price, institutional, and technological changes. Consideration of imperfect knowledge 
ani the human element in management. 


Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). Pr., graduate standing or 
consent of instructor, 

Impact of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and 
tax policies, Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth. 
Analysis of current policies and programs. 


Extension Methods (3), Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

Vurious methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re~ 
lated to effective program accomplishment for particular objectives and under different con- 
ditions that might prevail. 


Extension Programs (3). Lec, 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension organization and its relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation, Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the county level. 


Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. 
Formwution and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units, (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to meet require~ 
ments for the Master's degree.) 


Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. 

Principles and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultural maz- 
keting, Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. 
(Credit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not be used to meet requirements for the Mas- 
ter's degree.) 


Public Policy in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. 

Concepts, objectives, and operation of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels. 

Social Organization and Communities (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
The orvanization of rural society and ap application of the group dynamics perspective to 
aged commuttity life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating action programs 

rural arews, 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (3). Pr., grad- 
uate standing and consent of instructor. 


Bpaciel Frobleans in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Credit to be 
arranged. 


. Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer, and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Larson, Nichols, Reaves, and Taylor 
Associate Professor Renoll 
Assistant Professors Hendrick, and Hermanson 


Engineering and Agriculture (1). Lec. 1. 
The role of engineering in agriculture. 
Agricultural Engineering Profession (1). Lee. 1. 
evelopments in the major fields of agricultural engineering. 
Soil and Impl nt hanics (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Pr., EG 104. 
Soil aad aerkaieer oh eae aoa tee nes tools. Machinery economics with re- 
spect to size and capacity of machines. Implement design as related to tilth, 
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Agricultural Engineering Design (2). Lab, 4. 


Study of graphi: representation of agricultural systems. Exercises in working drawings 
of agricultural machines, structures, and materials handling devices, 

Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 208. 

Analysis and design of structural systems of agricultural buildings. 

Physical Properties of Agricultural Materials (3). Lec. 8. Pr., BY 101, ME 208, 
Physical and mechanica) properties of agricultural materials as related to machine design 
and agricultural process engineering. 

Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 304. 

Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems. 
Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3.. Fall, Spring, Summer, 

Teehnical application of soil and water resources misnagement. Irrigation system planning 
and equipment selection, 

Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 
Study of agricultural machinery with emphasis on utilization, management, selection, and 
economic justification. 

Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, 

Study of tractors and engines with emphasis on basic principle of operation, fuels used, 
size selection, utilization, and economic justification, 


Farm Building Techno! logy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Selection of materials, of construction and functional needs of modem farm 
buildings. 

Agricultural Processing Bacarra (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Principles and methods processing systems; includes storing, drying, 


pelleting, mixing and diate pata handling systems, 
Mechanics of Tractor Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior 


Construction, design, and operating principles of the farm tractor, Mechanics of tractor 
stability, traction, weight transfer, and safety. Tractor efficiency as influenced by fuel, 
ignition, temperature, and power transmissions. 


Soil and Water Engineering (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, CE 308, 


junior standing, 

A study of the relationship of soils, rainfall, runoff and topography to drainage and terrace 

systems design. 

Jsrigation Design (5). Lec. 4,| Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., AN 403 and junior standing. 
The design of food, furrow, and sprinkler irrigation systems, including the development 

of water supply sources, pumping and power requirements; the determination of irrigatioa 

efficiencies and techniques. 


acter yeasts Design Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AN 201, 

ior . 

esign, sca and comparative analysis of component parts of farm machines other 

than tractors. Includes use of dynamometers, electrical resistance strain gages and fun 

tional analysis instrumentation. 

Agricultural Tractor tapped Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, Spring. Pr., 

AN 401, junior standing, 

Use of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment in the evaluation of tractor design 

elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, ve 

hicle stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution. 

Agricultural Processing (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307, AN 309 and junior standing, 

Analysis and design of materials handling aystems and processing equipment. 

Environmental Animal Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4 

Pr., ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing and consent of instructors. 

(This course same as PH 414.) 

Practices and theories of environmental engineering and science directly applicable to 

animal environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmen’ 

parameters. 

pr asp Meterology (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing and approval of in- 
or, 

Meteorological variables and their modification near the surface of the earth, Included 

are solar and terrestrial heat exchange; humidity, temperature, wind relationships 

instrumentation and measurement of meteorological elements and the application 

meteorological information to agriculture, 

Agricultural Structures Design II (3), Lec. 3. Pr., AN 302, AN 414 and junior 

standing. 

Functional requirements and design of anitnal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 
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Farm Power and So ps enero (5). Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Electrification (5), Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Irrigation (5), Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocati Agriculture Teachers, 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing, 

The utilization of modem agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Power (3), Lec.-Dem, 4, Pr, 
praduate standing. 

tudy of farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and 
@ comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units, (Credit for both AN 434 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., AN 403. 
Fundomental problems of hydrology and soil physics applied to the soil erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of design for farm drainage and irri- 
gation systems, 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange, Pr., AN 201 and 401. 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction, 

Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a 
total of 5 hours. 

Special advenced engineering and design problems. 

Soil Dynamics Pr., AY 455, 

Analysis und oa (5) Erie: of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Among 
the soil physical properties considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion, 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged, All quarters. 

Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

May be taken more than one quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 
Professors Ensminger, Adam orem Faipaen, psc ed Hood, Rogers, Scarsbrook, 


Associate Professors Dion ileal Hovcland, Johnson, and Patrick 
Assistant Professor King 
Grain Crops Lec, 4, Lab. ring. 
Fundamental 7 ped de ba eal oe production of corn, small grains, grain 
Sorghum, peanuts and soybeans, 


ee Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or 


A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition, properties, manaye- 
ment, fertility, and conservation of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 
General Soils (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104. 

A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition and properties of soils 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in Forestry. 


—} Morphology and Survey (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 
Physical, mineralogical and chemical properties of soils are studied in relation to their classi- 


fication for agricultural and yes uses. Specially designed to &t students for em- 
Ployment as soi] surveyors in state federal agencies, 
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General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
Survey of the general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. Open only 
to students in Vocational Agriculture, 


Earth Science (5). 

A study of the materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the earth’s surface, 
including weathering, water, soil formation and erosion; soil geography; and historical 
geology. (Not open to students in School of Agriculture. Credit toward degree may not 
be earned in both this course and a General Soils course.) 


Forage Crops (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops ure considered from the stand- 
point of (a) pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 


Soil Fertility (5). Lee. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems designed to illustrate principles of soil fertility as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may 
be used to satisify the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 


Cotton Production (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Most of the time will be devoted to cotton with a limited amount of time devoted to 
other fiber craps. 


Turf and Its Management (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, and junior standing, 

Species of turf cops im relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
maintenance, 


Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing, 
Raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of fertilizer materials; properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant outrient sources; and rela 
agronomic problems. 
Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

ysical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for atudents in Vocational Agriculture, Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 


Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 
307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management fot 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing, 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed, 


Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 
and junior standing, 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 

Soil Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing, 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, and their 
management with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 402, or AY 
407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Advanced Forage Crops (8), Lec. 4. Pr., AY 401 and graduate standing. 
Forage species and mixtures, their establishment, muintenance and management for differ 
ent soils and systems of grazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may not be used 1° 
meet requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Pr,, CH 104 and junior standing. 

Principles und use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Designed to wequaint the student 
with of application including equipment, time of application, methods of {0- 
corporation, and formulations of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soil and the 
residual effect on succeeding crops will be studied. 


Soil Physics (5). Winter, even . Pr, AY d i ding. 
Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundsznental ela decry noi, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agronomy Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. 
Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, inclucling results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields, 
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Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years, Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 
Biochemical reactions and factors influencing them. Major emphasis is placed on those re 
actions concerning plants, 


Soil Seeroacdony (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 
VM ls 

Soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soil development and plant 
nutrition, The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
solls will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and sulfur. 


Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpreta- 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 
of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 


Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300, 
Reports will be presented by students and staff members on current research and the litera~ 
ture in the Geld of genetics. 


Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and muk- 
ing pollinations, A term paper will be required. 


Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 
A study of the factors affecting the evolution of species. 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years, Pr., BY 306, 413, and AY 402. 
Environmental factors influencing the growth of crop plants. 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years, 
Pr., BY 306, 309, and AY 402. 

Principles involved m successful establishment, maintenance and management of cops used 
for grazing, hay and silage. 


Biiinsophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec. 4. Pr., gradu- 
ate standi 

Systematic rae of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of e- 
perimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
Statistical values are not a part of this course. 


Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 306. 

Factors and processes which influence soil formation and properties. Weathering of min- 
erals with particular emphasis on clay mineral formation considered in relation to soil 
clussification units, Classification of soils at the family and higher categoric levels pre- 
sented. 


Ad d i i ing, odd . Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606, 
Gonposition na Roulty, G Pee amy oreelpag A nutrition and growth of plants. 


a and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
og a and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable ta soil science. 


Soil Clay Mineralo . Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal structure marey (Sh of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay de- 
posits combined with identification techniques involving x-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, 
mamta thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared 
absorption, 


Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 409, AY 655 and 656, 
Physicochemical properties of soil colloids. 

ae Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and 
Paystal properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods of 


measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth, 


Research and . Credit to be arranged. 
esas iy Pikmin problems related to ae production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Patterson, Strength 
Associate Professors Harris, Huffman, Parks, Smith, Squiers, Tucker, 
Turney, and Wiggins 
Instructor Collins 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Basic course to orient the student and provide some understanding of the scope and impor 
tance of the field. The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of 
people, The roje of nutrition, breeding, selection and management in livestock production, 


Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 
Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the outritional requirements of farm 


Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 
Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, sheep and horses, 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204. 
carps and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, 
an e. 


Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, sheep, and swine. For stu- 
dents in Vocational Agriculture and those whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
a _ Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 


- Meats (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Fall. 


Study practice in slaughtering, cutting, grading, judging, and evaluating carcasses 
of meat animals. 


Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AH 200. 
Classifying and grading market hogs, cattle and sheep with major emphasis on indicators of 
carcass merit. Carcass grading, yield grading and evaluation, 


Meat and Meat Products (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Spring. General Elective. 
A survey course in the theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and used 
of meats. Degree credit may not be earned in both AH304 and AH310. 


Swine Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 


junior standing. 
‘ractical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
economic production. 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Winter. Pr,, AH 200, AH 204, 

and junior standing, 

ee phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro- 
ny 


Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing: 
Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine, Studies of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock iar 
provement. 


— Fewtnetion (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and jun- 

ior stan ig. 

Types and breeds of sheep; buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising and flock 

management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and cullingi 
ce testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; commoo 

diseases and parasites and their control. 


Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones governing 
reproduction; estrus and estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factor 
aifecting fertility; causes of sterility in males und females, pregnancy tests. 
Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 
proval of instructor, 

© advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 

Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204 and 
senior stan ae 

An advanced study of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the ar 
diction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, metaboliem 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments. 
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Horse Production (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast. 

Meats TI (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., AH 304 and junior standing. 

A study of meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of ment 
during aging, curing and processing. 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior saniing: 

Lectures, discussions and Hterature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers, 
Advanced Animal Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 206 and 
CH 208 and senior standing. 

A study of the classification, structure, and chemistry of the major chomical constituents 
of living matter. 

aavened Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec, 4, Pr., graduate 
standing, 

Principles’ of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 

eee and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing, 

A study ee basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 

Applied Swine Production (3), Lec, 4, Pr duate standing, 

k oaty of the ‘basic fare a Ms swine aD on Tore the svalicnton of recent de~ 
velopments. 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students, 

Students will work under the direction of a staff member on specific problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Meat Science (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., AH 410 and CH 207. 

A comprehensive study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological proper- 
ties of meats. 

Methods of Nutriti d Biochemis A 

Methodology dete chetioat eed Mey and microbiological procedures 
used in nutritional and biochemical investigations. 

rishi; ¢ Amino Acids and Related Nitrogeneous Compounds (5). Pr., CH 418 
or equiv t. 

The wouiteeal importance of these substances and their relation to growth, reproduction 
and health of animals, I 
Carbohydrates and Fats and Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
Peco 4 sage of RS tert Shermni Be A pe ERS and lipids. Special 
emphasis given to the reactions, energetics and significance of the various metabolic 
pathways. 

Com tive Animal Nutriti . Pr., AH 408, 

itrerael: tintin of the penne nutritional requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine 
and laboratory animals. 

Advanced Animal Reproduction (5), Pr., AH 406, ZY 424. 

Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction, 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 

Advanced Swine Production (5), 

Advanced studies of swine production. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged, 

Genetics of P i . Pr,, AH 403. 

ier gel adn ogee ga ations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 

Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions and chemistry of the vitamins. 

Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 

Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 

Specific metabolic neice Sh Eee vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates and min- 
erals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
rpm candhetans of ior and role of enzymes in metabolism. 
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617. a Biochemistry (5). Pr., 5 hrs, of microbiology and departmental ap- 
roval. 
Pe anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microurganisms for 
quantitative assays. 


618. Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 
Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
Alabama farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
Workers. 


619. Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in statistics. 
Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental 
techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 
aration of publications. 


620. Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr, VM 418, satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 


general pathology. 
A comprehensive study of the structural and functional changes associated with metabolio 


621. Histochemistry (5). Spring, by arrangement. Pr., AH 620. 
Application and £5). Sor histochemical and cytochemical methods in the study of cel- 
lular constituents in tissues of normal animals as well ss those showing metabolic aberrances. 


690. Special Problems. (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 

Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields; (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) anima] breeding and genetics, (¢) physi- 
ology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (e) animal production, (£) experimental 
pathology, (g) histochemistry, and (h) meats. 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly re 
lated to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor McMinn 
Professor Schaer 
Associate Professors Doerstling, LeVine, Morrill, Pfeil, and Taspinar 
Assistant Professors Carter, Davis, Kaip, Pickard 
Instructors Cameron, and Rabby 


110-11. Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 15-15. 
Techniques and methods in graphic communication, and introduction to design principles. 


201-2-3, Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 9-9-9. Pr., AR 103. 
Principles of spatial pene Pe and structural organization; approaches to architectural 
design by the analysis of design determinants—9 hours per week in design laboratory; 
Two hours per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 


301-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 
Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic, 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to construction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 


360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 
{Not open to AR and ID students.) 
survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and conte 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 


361-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., AR 203. 
An analysis of cultural institutions of the past and the study of the principles of planning 
and architectural composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, 
Oriental cultures. Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports, 


370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) om 
survey contemporary concepts of design, spotial organization, materials, furnishings 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lecture 
readings, reports, 
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374. Planning (2). Lec, 2. 
Introduction to principles of city and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
which shape urban development. 


401-2-3, Architectural Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq., BT 313. 
Anulysis and solution of buildings of advanced complexity, with increased emphasis on the 
relation between space organization and the structural system, esearch, discussions, 
drawings, models. 


461-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture TV-V-VI (3-3-3), Pr,, AR 363, 
Continuation of AR 363, Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Colonial American, and Modern 
cultures, Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


501-2, Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 403. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and design of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional projects; group planning and advanced site study, Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. 


503. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr., AR 502, AR 512, 
The development of a major design problem under direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for jury consideration. 
512. Design Research (2), Pr., AR 501. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 503. 


521-22, Professional Practice (5-5), Pr., fifth year standing. 
Study of procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti- 
ties and costs, Office organization; legal requirements; profeisional organizations and re- 
lations; civic responsibility, professional ethics, 


558, Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 463. 
A study of current achievements in world architecture with emphasis on broad movements 
and emerging patterns. Research, directed reading, reports, and discussion, 


559. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 463. : 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics, 


560. The Architect and Society (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 
A study of the social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contem- 
porary expression of architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philoso- 
phies which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and 
function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports, 


561. Seminar in Urban Design (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Directed reading and discussion of contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Reports and drawings. 

562, Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

A study of current Techeoloyical parse i ‘ the’ building industry and evaluation of their 
impact upon architecture. 

563, Seminar in Architectural Literature (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 

A guided study and discussion of selected readings. 

564, Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Readings, ee a and mee By tha elation of the graphic and plastic arts to archi- 
tecture. 

571, Honors Program, Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 
Admission only by the Committee on Honors Program, Development of an area of con- 
centration through independent study, Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (TD) 


215-16-17. Elements of Interior Design (2-2-2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR 111. 
An totroductory survey of the profession of interior design including professional procedures, 
relationships, ethics, correlation with architecture and otber arts, Lectures, readings, dis- 
cussions and research. 

305-6-7. Interior Design (5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203, Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 

365-6, Period Interiors (2-2). 
A survey of the development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from 
pre-Renaissance to 1900. [lustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips, 
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367. 
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Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366. 
A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, 
furniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date, Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon rec- 


407. 


408, 


441, 


210, 


211, 


212, 


221. 


308. 


310. 
311, 
$12, 
410. 


411, 


412. 


415. 


ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of atom 5 ‘complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 
Interior Design (7). Lec, 2, Lab, 15. Pr., AR 406, 
The development @ major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration. 
Interior Design. Research (2), Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Coreq., AR 406. 

The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 
Professional Practice (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications, Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 

Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 
Industrial Design (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 105, ane and 111. Admis- 
sion only upon recommendation of the committee on design (1.00 overall). 
An approach to the problems of visual communication. Perception theory, design funda- 
mentals; color, figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm, 
Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 210. 

An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design I. A study and analysis of 

Industrial Design Fundamentals. 

Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 211. 

A study of structural and functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, 

safety, maintenance. 

Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Introduction to the properties and use of various materials in man ‘acture and @ study of 

the machine and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 

Technical Illustration (5). Board 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Introduction to axonometric dra g, perspective, and freehand ae as used by In 

dustrial Designers. 

Industrial Design Methods (5). Le 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

An introduction to the methods and organizational procedures pene nt in the analysis 

ae ion ere of design ‘re Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 
Workshop (3). 1, Lab. 2. Pr., AR 210. 

Moaetn making and cre ve oP Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-iips, Pro- 

Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. 

Admission only upon recommendation of committee on "design. (1.00 ri) 

and 1.33 from AR 210, 211, 212.) 

Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 


Industrial Design (5). Lab, 15, Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 


Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15, Pr,, AR S11. 

Exhibition and packaging pro! 

Industrial Design (6). Sti <1: 12, Pr., AR 312. 

Industrialized building. Study of building components produced by industrial means. 
Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 410. Admission only upon 
ae TET of committee on design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from AR 310, 
Design or re-design of products of advanced complezity, 

Industrial Design Thesis (6), Lee. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 411. 

Study of @ project involving all design phases; project of the student’s own selection and 
approved by the Committee on Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written 
Planations, and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be r 
tained by the Department for one year. 

History of Industrial Design Pr., AR 

Design from the first Industrial ©). Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities, 

Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., fourth year standing, 

Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved topics 
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Art (AT) 


Head Professor Applebee 
Professors Sykes®*, and Williams 
Associate Professors Abney, and Kettunen 
Assistant Professors Hatfield, Hiers, Mims, Ross, Strickland, Taugner, and Walker 
Instructors Applebee®, Harper, Jones*, Mitchell, Morrill, Savelle®, 
Shelton, and Stewart? 
105. Drawing I (5). Lab, 15. 
Representational drawing. Line, light and dark. 
106, Drawing II (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity and pictorial organization, Interpretive drawing. 
107, Drawing Ill (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 105, 
Drawing in various media from casts and models to develop feeling for form, movement 
and proportions. 
113, Perspective (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AT 105. 
Linear perspective, Shadows, Reflections. 
181. Design Fundamentals I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements, Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design, 
182. Design Fundamentals 0 ©). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 105 and 181. 
Relationship of materials and techniques to form. Perception theories. Applied problems. 
205. Figure Drawing I (5), Lab, 15, Pr., AT 107. 
Drawing from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 
211. Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 181, 
Historicul development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly. 
212. Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 
215. Figure Construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, fimction and manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body, Drawing from casts, models and skeleton. 
222. Painting I (5). Lab, 15, Pr., AT 106 and 181. 
Transparent water color. Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting. 
224. Painting If (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 106 and 181. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 
227, Sculpture I (5). Lab. 15. 
Three dimensional expression. Clay and other media, 
305, Printmaking I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine Arts. 
Relief print media, Woodblock, linoleum cut, wood engraving. 
307-8. Figure Drawing TI and Til (5-5). Lab, 15-15. Pr., AT 205, 
Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
a1 and expression. 
» Packagi oes standin; d AT 211, 
The cam 10) Pos ee ae p deve and the materials used. New applications to 
302 everyday products. 
» Paintin : . 15. Pr., AT 222. 
Svc ng L@). pret Exploiting of materials and techniques with still life und the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 
324. Painting IV (5). Lab. 15, Pr. AT 224 and 322, Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Fine Arts. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter, 
327, Sculpture II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 227. , 
Three-dimensional expression. Emphasis placed on idea, form, and technique, 
388. Art History I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. : 
The chronological development of Western painting and sculpture from pre-historic through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Iustrated lectures. 


°Temporary. 
*° On leave. 
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Art History I (5). Pr., AT 338, 

An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and a compari- 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development. Dlustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 


Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., junior standing, 
Materials aod methods for the development of urt activities in elementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, painting, design and simple lettering. 


Illustration I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 
Basic problems in ilustrution emphasizing both acsthetic and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for linw and halftone reproductions, 


Fashion T (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 182, and AT 215. 
Drawing the ion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising, 


Visual Design I (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Fundamentals of graphic design, Historical background of printing types. Analysis and 
pencil studies of basic type faces, Basic techniques of typographical layout. Basic pho 
tography. Preparation of art copy for printing. The trademark. Packaging graphics. 


Visual Design II (5). Lab, 15, Pr., AT 381. 

Italic types. Problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration, Preparation of color- 
separation art copy, Creative expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo-offset pro- 
duction. The poster. Packaging graphics. 

Visual Design ITT (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 382. 

Script lettering. Planned photographic illustration. Creative design as communication. The 


mer Hagel Silkscreen production, Research in pertinent urt movements, Packaging 
uraphics, 


Printmaking TI (5), Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine Arts. 
Intaglio print media, Etching and metal engraving. 


Printmaking TT (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine js 

Planographic print media, Stone and metal-plate lithography. 

Painting V (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

rerun BA media and subject cme hn ding 

Painting VI (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 422 and junior standing. 

Fundamental problems of painting figures. Experimenting with various means of ip- 
terpreting the Ggure in both abstract and realistic compositions. 


Contemporary Art (3). General Elective. 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture and industrial design. Tlustrated lectures, readings. 


432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5), Pr., senior standing. 


434, 


442. 


456. 


462, 


463. 


451. 


482, 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects, Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 
Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topics, 
Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, reading and research concerning principles und objectives of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Kmphasls 
is placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in laboratory experimentation, 
Illustration IT (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 355. 

Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 
Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 361. 

Problems in advanced rendering for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furt, 
and accessories. 

Fashion Il (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 462. 

Design of clothing in all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per- 
sonality styling. 

Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 

Original student alphabet with application. Research in pertinent art movements. The 
brochure. Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimensional display. 

Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 481. 


Catalog or booklet design, Related series of layouts. Humor in graphic design. Options! 
television or illustration projects. Container with related display. 
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496, Thesis (5), Lab. 15. Pr., senior standing. 
A terminal Art project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written analysis 
and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by the stu- 
dent before a faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-8, Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15-15. 
Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


627. Advanced Sculpture (5), Lab. 15, Pr., AT 327 and graduate standing, 


Aspects of sculptural organization: relief and three-dimensional, Emphasis on idea and 
technical procedure. 


641-2-3. Graduate Research in Art Problems I-I-IIi (5-5-5). 
Research on approved topics in the student’s special field. Conferences and reports. 


699. Rasen and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters, Pr, AT 496 or 
equivalent, 
reat art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 
projects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute 4 work or works exhibit- 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project, All drowings, 
paintings, and models conuected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Aviation Management (AA) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Associate Professors Robinson and Williams 
Assistant Professors Decker and Kiteley 


201, Elementary Aeronautics (5), 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 


202. Aerospace History (3). 
Significant events and acvomplishments in man’s attempts to move through air and apace. 
Emphasis is placed on activities during the twentieth century. 


Air Navigation I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160, 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


304. Meteorology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
An introductory course in Meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, 
measurement of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower atmosphere, 
Credit may not be eamed in both AA 304 and AA 305. 


305. Aviation Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206, 
A basic study of meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data 
and preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, 
computation of data; preparation of weather maps. 

806. Private Pilot Training—Fli . Lee. 1, Lab. 6. 
Dual and solo fight seed O. ie for the FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Previous 
flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. 

307. Air Navigation II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., AA 303. 
Use of navigation instruments and radio aids; celestial navigation; planning of long range 
flights; practice of problems. 

308. Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
A study of all regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic 
rules. 


309. A Legislati 3). 
Fetant vite net snveg es tion affecting aviation and space activities, 


311. Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 
systems used in aircraft and missiles. Includes an introduction to propulsion systems used for 
spacecraft, 


312. Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft guidance and control. 


315, Physiology of Flight (3). 
Physiological effects resulting from recent developments in flight and how these effects 


8 
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Aeronautical Seminar I (1), Pr., junior standing. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries, 


Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5), Pr., PS 206. 

Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on 
aircraft and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major systems used in space 
vehicles, 


Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lab. 9, 
Dual and solo flight instruction as required for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate, 
Previous flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. 


Aircraft Powerplants §). Pr., junior standing, 

Engine nomenclature and types, cycles of operation, lubrication, fuels, carburetion, ignition 
and starting systems, engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet propulsion. 

Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Principles of management; financing the airport; sources of income; establishment of rates 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pro- 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandizing. 

Airline Operation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs; personnel rela- 
tions; research; public relations. 


Air Trans tion (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Historical development and present status of air transporation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation, 


Air Traffic Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AA 307, 
A study of all facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on contro] center 
and control tower operation. 


Flight Instructor Trai (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 
Training a mn 


te, 
Instruction in the theory, methods and technique of flight training. Sufficient ground and 
flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. 


Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 


cate, 
Ground and flight instruction in the theory and practice of instrument flying, 


Aircraft Components (5). Pr., junior standin 
Design, installation, use, and function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 
equipment of aircraft, 


Multi-Engine Training (3), Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Certificate, 


Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient 
ground and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine 
— Land, 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, D. Davis, and Marshall 
Alumni Associate Professor Funderburk 
Associate Professors Carter, Clark, Curl, N. Davis, Gudauskas, and Patterson 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Goslin, Koelling, and Shands 
Instructor Lee 


General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. 
Introduction to botany dealing with the deveiceenech: structure, and function of plants. 
Precedes all advanced courses in botany. 


ceed Romey Oy Let. Dem. 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 101. 
Principal of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, repro- 
duction, and relationships. 


Fhermaceaticel Reteny Gt (5). Lec. & Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, 

A first course in Botany, acy students, includes fundamental concepts of 
plant fe, V Various wn Bem ray groups Bec studied and the general structure, metabolism and 
growth discussed. Macroscopic and microscopic examination of plant organs is made with 
Cbvervations we peaitae substances assimilated in plants that are of interest to the phar- 
maceu 
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A jeaerg of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, CH 103. 


General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 


Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. General Elective, 

Introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including their 
kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruits 
and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, ete. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have had 06 more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant disepses illustrated by studies of more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 


Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2, 
Diseases of trees in forests, parks, streets, and nurseries, as well as the more important 
fungi causing rots of timber and its products. 


Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring odd years. Pr.. MH 122 
or MH 160 and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tests of signi- 
ficance, analysis of variance, linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates 
and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences, 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring and Summer, Pr,, BY 101-2 
and junior standing. 
Identification and classification of flowering plants. Field trips will be made, 


Marine Botany (6). Lec, 12. Summer, Pr., Ten hours of biology, including in- 
troductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants, involving their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory Teaching 
Session. 


rae Plants (5). Lec. and Lab, 4, Summer, Pr,, BY 101-2 and junior 
standing, 

TdentiBeetion and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama, Emphasis will be on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 


Phycology (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior standing. 
The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. 


Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., 
BY 309 or 310 and junior standing. 

Principles governing the development of plant diseases and their control. The laboratory 
will consist of a study of the techniques used in isolation, culture, and inoculation of plant 
pathogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 
and junior standing. 

Natural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary 
emphasis on the Southeastern United States, Field trips will be made. 


Plant Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Pr., BY 102 and junior standing. 
Morphology of the principal plant groups concerning their structure, reproduction, and 
evolutionary relationships, 

Developmental Plant Anatomy (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., BY 102 
and junior standing, : 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structure and developmental re- 
lationships. 


Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. 
Pr., permission of instructor. an 

Various forms of optical microscopy: micromanipulation; micrometry; drawing with the 
microseope. Microobservation; whole-mounts; dissociation; sectioning by freezing and 
embedding techniques. Vital, in-situ, smear, squash, and section staining. Macro- and 
micro-photography with still, cine, and lapse-time equipment. Photographic {lustration 
for publication and lantern slide presentation, 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3), Lec, Dem, 4, All quarters. Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing, 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
otics, furigants, and fungicides. 
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Weed Identification and Control (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., BY 101 and 
junior standing. 

Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their coology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Plant Nematology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 309, ZY 101 or per- 
mission of instructor and junior standing. 

Study of the various roles of nematodes ip relation to plant diseases caused by the nema- 
todes and other pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes; nature of pathogenicity; 
principles and practices of control; recent advances in phytonematology. 


Plant Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., Teaching experience and 
junior standing. 

rinciples of biology as they apply particularly to the development, anatomy, and physi- 
ology of higher plants. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. 
Will be offered in separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand, 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, factorials, 
analysis of covariance, and niultiple regression. 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring even years. 
Pr., BY 401 and BY 601 or equivalent, 

Analysis and interpretation of experimental data by least squares procedures; general linear 
models and hypotheses; weighted regression; irregular two-factor design, 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Pr,, BY 306 and 
10 hours of organic chemistry. 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of tho cell 
with metabolic pathways oceuring therein. 


Advanced Plant Physiology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 605 or 
consent of instructor. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp. 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements by green plants. 


Advanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 606 or 
consent of instructor, 

Plant growth, A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth rogula- 
tors, and factors affecting plant growth. 


Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. 


Intensive study of special groups of plants. 


Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., BY 101-2 and consent of instructor. 
Systematic survey of the fungi with aspects of morphology included. Emphasis will be op 
the economically important fungi. 


Sg = Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 
09. 

Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
of physical environment, antagonixtio microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soll microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 


Physiology and Biochemistry of Fungi (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 
309, 609 and a minimum of 5 hours of biochemistry, 

Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 
fermentive abilities. 


Experimental Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413, Summer. 

Field course covering the methods of obtaining quantitative data ov the structure 
composition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
environment, 


Morpholo of Angiosperm (5). Summer, Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 414. 
Principles of angiosperm reproduction with emphasis on structure and evolution, 


Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 
Cellular morphology and living processes, with chromosomal structure, function and be- 
havior, and with the relationship of these factors to evolution. 


Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 

To acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and contro! of 
diseases caused by them. Laboratory wil! involve methodology in the transmission, isola 
tion, and characterization of viruses which infect plants. 


618. 


620. 


699. 
799. 


104, 


105, 


106. 


220. 
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Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab, 8. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 412 
or equivalent or consent of instructor. 

Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. Subject 
matter to be presented by Various specialists within the department. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr., 
BY 306, BY 406 or 420, 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, und special weed 
problems, 

Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 

A. Cytélogy; B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F, Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H, Taxonomy; L Chemical Weed Control; J. Marine Botany; K, General Botany 
Teaching, 

Biological Processes (5), Lec, 5. Summer, Pr., BY 435, teaching experience, 
and graduate standing. 

Acqguaints Ue secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental life-processes, and 
Hlustrates ways in which each of these affects the affairs of man. Restricted to partici- 
pants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology but will be offered in a separate section to 
other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 

Microbiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer, Pr., teaching experience, 
Structure and activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation. The algae, 
fungi, bacterin, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, aod immunization. Restricted to participants in 
the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. Will be offered in separate section for other quali- 
fied students upon sufficient demand, 


Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 

Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields. 
Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 

Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., graduate 
standing with research experience, 

Kole of nuclear science in agricultural research with training tn the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, Limitations, and necessary safety precautions, 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Head Professor Orr 
Professor Marty 
Assistant Professors Darden, and Dean 


Introduction to Building (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. 
Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 


Drawing and Projections (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. 

Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections. Exercises in working drawings. 

Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104, 

Structural and finish materials and assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 

Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., PS 205, MH 263, 

Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction, Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 


3L1-2-3. Structures I-II-IM (3-3-3). Pr., BT 220, 


321. 


Study of statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts and 
tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials. Lectures, research 
and problems. 


Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 

Solution of practical problems of the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage and handling, Job organi- 
zation. Demonstrations, research and drawings. 
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367-8-9. History of Building I-I1-Il (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times, [lus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 


411-2-3. Structures IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 313. 
Continuation of Structures I-[J-Il] in the feld of statically indeterminate structures, Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations, Lecture, research and 
problems. 


422. Construction Problems II (5), Lab. 15, Pr., BT 312 and 321, 

Continuation of BT 321; solution of problems taken from working drawings, specifications, 
rate drawings and contract documents. Discussions, research, estimates, computations, 
us. 

433-4. Construction Methods and Estimating I-II (5-5). Pr., BT 106 and 312, 
Material quantities; estimating; builder's organization and procedure; job records; builder's 
Wability; labor relations; safety precautions; critical path analysis; project management. 
Preparation of quantity lists from working drawings; lectures, problems, 

452-3. Building Equipment I-II (8-3), Pr., PS 206. 

Description and analysis of beating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstra~ 
tions, readings, problems. 

490. Building Construction Thesis (7), Lab. 21. Pr., BT 422, 434 and 4th year stand- 

ing, third quarter. Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty Thesis 
Committee, 
Preparation of detailed cost estimates and construction program of a building, selected 
with departmental approval; report to include description of building and site, list of 
quantities of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sheets; bid and 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required, (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staff and guest specialists.) 

§21-2-3. Advanced Structures I-I-II (5-5-5). Pr., BT 413. 

Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems, 

541. Building Equipment II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453 and AR 403, 

A continuation of Building Equipment I and II in selected laboratory problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7. Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). All quarters. 
caged weer a investigation and reports on topics selected by the student with approval of 
| . 


rage Sa een Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr., 


The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences. 
working drawings, scale models. 
699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
juarter, 
e analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building, The choice, scope and pro- 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staff during the first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard, and Hsu* 
Associate Professors Moore, Hirth, and Vives 
nt Professor Taylor® 
Instructor Hammett*® 


101. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1). Lab. 3. 
A work shop in the use of the slide rule, blue print reading, lettering, graphs and graphing, 
and interconversion of units. 

200. Digital Computers (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 3. 
Workshop on digital conyputer programming in the area of chemical engincering. 

201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals II (3), Pr., MH 161, PS 201. : 
Introduction to chemical engineering and process calculations. Includes problems relatii® 
to the behavior of ideal gases, humidity and material balances. 


® One-third time Engineering Experiment Station, 
°* Temporary. 


202, 
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Chemical Engineering Fundamentals If (5), 

The material covered in this course comprises that covered in CN 201 and CN 300. The 
course is open only to junior college transfer students, 

Process Calculations I (3), Pr., CN 201. 

Continuation of CN 201, Includes problems relating to the thermophysics, et 
aud more comprehensive problems ia fuels, combustion, and chemical metallurgical and 
petroleum processes. 


Process Calculations TI (3). Pr., CN 300. 
Calculations involving fuel, combustion, chemical, metallurgical, and petrolewm processes, 
and basic thermodynamic properties and relationships. 
Chreniical Process Industries (4), Pr., CH 304. 

A atady of major inorganic and organic chemical process industries including raw materials, 
processing methods, and markets. 
Fluid Mechanics (4), Pr., MH 264, PS 203. 
Agen mechanics, including resistance of immersed bodies and friction in flow through beds 
of solids, 
Heat Transfer (3). Pr., CN 324 
Principles of heat transfer. eo rae ‘conduction, convection, and radiation. Heat transfer 
equipment design methods, Evaporation as a unit operation. 


326L. Heat Transfer Lebpeatory (2). Lab. 6. Coreg., CN 326. 


401, 


402, 
423, 


Laboratory experiments in 1 flow, heat area and evaporation. 

Chemical Fngionering Economics a2 Pr., ior standing. 

A study of the economic factors affecting the operation, ms income of industrial 
chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies. 


Heat Transfer for Metallurgical Engineers (5). Lec. 5. Pr., MH 361, PS 202. 


Thermal measurements, steady and unsteady state conduction, radiation, furnace design. 
Unit Operations (3). Fes CN 326. 
Theory and mechanisms of diffusion, humidification and dehumidification, drying, size re- 


duction, filtration and materials handling. 


423L. Unit Operations Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CN 


424, 


CN 423. 
Laboratory experiments in drying, air conditioning operations, filtration, crushing, gind- 
ing and size separation, 
Mam Transfer (3), Fr. GN 423, 
Theory and mechanisms of tillation, absorption and extraction, 


424L. ine Veneer taaeeiasien Lab, 6. Coreq., CN 424. 


426. 


427, 


431, 


Laboratory experiments in distillation, absorption extraction. 

Engineering Metallur; x Kaeo, & Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and senior standing. 
rar seristure: of soll etehe 6). hades Medea ett effect of mechanical 
work and heat, sStipsery ek Micon wells Gaaaaaay oct eereterthone eevicitn aad uae erates 
of stecls and certain non-ferrous alloys. 

Extractive Metallurgy (5). . Pr. CH 206 and junior standing. 

A study of the recovery of the most important metals from their ores, refining and cor 
relation of purity with oommercial uses, Included will be processes in the fields of bydro-, 
clectro-, and pyrometallurgy along with such subtopics as ore beneficiation, electrolytio 
equipment, furnaces and pyrometry. 
Computer sietesinjearthy es Fro) ah 361. 
Study of the basic principles and digital computer theory, and applications to 
chemical engineering. 

Computer Applications (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., CN 430, CN 424, CN 490. 
Solution of engineering problems on the digital digital computer. Required a working knowledge 
of computer programming. 

Instrumentation and Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 361, PS 203, senior 


standing, 
Principles of automatic feedback control, process dynamics, selection of instrumentation and 
determination of control settings. 


ee ee Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., senior standing and CN 322. 


ie work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development ond operetion; including cost analyses, a market study, 
and the writing of reports. Principles of report writing are stressed. 

Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in science or engineering and B 
average except by permission, 

Atomic physics and n reactions. Nuclear reactor lanier design, and engineering 
including radiation, shielding, instrumentation, and heat transfer. 
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615. 


631, 


670. 
699, 
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Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, CN 437 and 
senior standing. 

The major some is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optinvum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration also is given to statistics. 


Applied Thermodynamics (5). Pr., senior standing, CN 301. 

Thermodynamic properties of Auids, the expansion and compression of Muids, the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, physical equilibrium and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
Peis to ress engineering. 

Pr., reed standing, CN 490. 
A rare be rates of homogeneous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions, and applica- 
tions of the rates to the organic process industries. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


. Transport Ehenociens I (5). Pr., CN 423, CN 424 or equivalent. 


Momentum energy transport, mechanisms. of viscosity and thermal conductivity, 
velocity and poten distribution in laminar and turbulent dow, equations of change, 
interphase transport, macroscopic balances. 

Transport Phenomena. 0 (5), Pr. CN 601, 

A continuation of CN 60 


Transport Phenomens ™ t (). e CN 602. 
Mass transport, mechanism usivity, concentration distribution in solids, laminar and 
turbulent flow, bo pena dit systerns, 


Chemical Engineering | Thermodynamics I (9). Pr., CN 490 or equivalent. 
Emphasis on properties of actual gases, energy Functions and engineering applications, 

molecular Ft of Quids, complex non-ideal systems. 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics If (5). Pr., CN 604. 

Emphasis on physical and chemical equilibria for complex systems statistical treatment of 

thermodynamio relations, non-equilibrium thermodynamics. 

Chemical Engineering Kinetics I (5). Pr., CN 491 or equivalent. 

Analysis of complex chemical reactions, reaction mechanisms, homogenous and hetero- 

geneous catalysis, affect of various physical factors, reaction scale-up, industrial reectors. 

Petroleum Refin ing I Engineering (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 

Composition of eum, evaluation of oil stocks, refinery processes, design of refinery 

equipmest, corrosion problems, treatment of petroleum products, petrochemicals, economic 

aspects of petroleum industry, 

Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CN 426. 

Heat treatment of ferrous und non-ferrous metals onan, microscopic studies. Recent 

dovelopments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors who 

have credit for CN 426, 


Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605, 
Process Dynamics and Control I (5). CN 432 or equivalent. 


Control responses, applications of Laplace tranforms, control system design, frequency te 
sponse, distributed parameters, linearizing procedure, 


. Process Dycanics and Control If (5). Pr., CN 612. 


Analysis of process dynamics stability analysis, optimizing control, data handling, digital 
computer control. 


. Heat Transmission I (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, such as reactors, heat ex- 

changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 

with the mathematical study of automated systems and some of the axpects of computer 

control. 

Heat Transmission TI (5), Pr., graduate standing. 

Boiling beat transfer, condensing "vapor, vatural Sonapetici extended anurfaces, radiation 

heat transfer, packed bed, exchanger design analysis. 

High ligh Polymer Science and Technology (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 
of pelymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation and modification, 

eee of polymerization, rheology of polymers, specific polymers such as fibers, rubber, 

coatings, and adhesives, fabrication method. 

Special Topics and Chemical Engineering (credit TBA), 

Special topics covering in depth scientific industries or types of unit processed may be 

Bree! as directed reading, lectures or a combination of both. Maximum total credit 5 

Orne 


Sembase (1), rts graduate standing. 
May be taken from one to five quarters for credit. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
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Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Baker, Capps, Kosolapof, Land, Melius, Nichols, Price, Saunders, 
Schrader, Stevens, ‘and Ward 
Assoctate Professors Barksdale, Dinius, Peterson, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Mountcastle, Neely, and Teggins 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 and CH 206 toward a degree is peg to completion of 
the corresponding laboratory course, i.e., 103L, LO4L, 105L, and 20G6L. Students not 
qualified to take CH 103 are required to complete CH 102 before taking CH 103, 


102. Introductory College Chemistry (3). Each quarter. Pr., MI 107. Coreq. 
MH 121 or MH 160 and departmental approval. 
An introductory course in chemistry. 

103-4. General Chemis 4 (4-4), Each quarter. Pr., for CH 103, MH 107 or coreq. 
MH 121 or MH 160 and departmental approval, {cH 103 Pr., for CH 104, 
A comprebensive course for non-chemistry majors embracing a dotailod study of the 
damental principles and concepts of chemistry. 

103L-104L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1-1), Lab. 3, 
These courses must be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course, 

105. General Chemistry (3), A continuation of CH 104. 
For non-chemistry majors devoted to a study of the chemistry of the elements according 
to the analytical groups. Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of ionic 
equilibria, solubility product, and related phenomena and their use for the separation 
and identification of the group constituents, 

105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6 
Laboratory work will cover qualitative analysis. Must be taken concurrently with the 
corresponding lecture course. 


ill, mgt Chemistry (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 107 or Coreq., MH 160, or 


Designed for chemistry majors and others in closely related areas, 
112, General Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103, 
Continuation of CH 111. 


113. General Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 104 or CH 112. 
Continuation of CH 112. Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis, 


. Organic Chemistry Pr., 104, 
Fundamentals of pat NB do Designed for students in Home Economics, and others. 


203. 

204, Analytical Chemistry (5). Eas, 8, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 113. 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
volumetric techniques. 

205. Anal Chemistry Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 204. 
pes beset contend 9); in puseaere aSeniaiy and observed im the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysie and separation techniques, 


206, Quantitative Analysis (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and CH 1051. 
ee theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric and colorimetric chemical 


206L. “Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2). Lab. 8 Each quarter. Pr., or Coreq. 


rides techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 


207. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4; Lab.) 8. Each quarter, Pr., CH 104. 
This course together with CH 208, is designed to meet the needs of students in Laboratory 
Technology, Pre-Medicine, Resch Pre-Veterinary, Pharmacy and students in other 
Biological Sciences. 
208. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., CH 207. 
Continuation of CH 20 
801, Biochemistry Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 
Especially di ay Cr for c 4h in Pre-Medicine and Pharmacy. 
303. Organic Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 
Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group. reactions, important theories and con- 
cepts relating to aliphatic and arumatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors, 
304, Organic Chemistry (5). bs, oo Leb. 6, Pr., CH 303. 
Continuation of extension of CH 
305. Organic Ch Tan Sob @ ear abe 
Continuation pap dak of CH 303-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry. 


108 
316, 


342. 
401, 


410, 


411, 


412, 
413. Anal 
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Physical Chesitatry §5). Pr., MH 112, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 


Geology (3). General elective, Pr., CH 104 and sophomore standing. 


Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr. 
teaching experience. 
or. Analysis ee (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent 
junior standing. 

After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure 
organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the components of mixtures. 
Students earning graduate credit will identify more unknowns than required of under 
graduates, 
Physical Chemistry . Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 
203, and junior st ing. 

Embraces a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing, 
Continuation of CH 4 


Physical Chemistry . Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
Extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to electro-chemistry. 


poneeenetiace Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 408 and junior stand- 


Atala stroctures, valence bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 

aoe Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior 
stan 

Deals with the synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 


Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408, and junior standing, 
Basic laws governing changes in energy "in gases, liquids and solids, 


lytical Chemistry (5). Leo. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409, and junior standing. 
Loita concepts used in. instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroanalytical and chromatographic techniques. 


418-19-20. Biochemistry (5-5-5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 206, CH 208, and junior 


601. 


610. 


611. 


612. 


614, 


616, 


standing. 
A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


rail ee in Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., CH 401 or its 
ulv: 
Mideva Siok in os chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Spring quarter. Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Selected groups iP iat inorganic compounds consid from a modern physiochemica) view- 
point emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, rates of conversion one into 
another, molecular structure and valence relationships. Considers primarily compounds 
of the non-metallic elements. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Winter wearer: Pr., CH 410 or equivalent, 
The ar ee treatment as given in CH 610, but considering mainly compoun 
meta ernen 


reat Preparations (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 610 or CH 


The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques. 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 410 or equivalent, 

A study of complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern develop- 
ments, isomerism, chelation and methods of determining formation constants. 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 410 of 
equivalent. 
A study of the factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 


620-21, eae Chemistry (5-5). CH 620 in Fall quarter and CH 621 in Winter 


quarter. Pr.. CH 305 or equivalent. 

+ Quantitative Organic Analysis (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring quarter, even years. 
., CH 621 or equivalent. 

heb methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups ip 

organic compounds, 


lt Ae 
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nerere Compounds (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr.. CH 621 or 
equivalent, 
Guanie compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems, 
Element-Organic Compounds (5). Fall quarter, odd years, Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent, 
Organic chemistry of Groups III, ITV and V elements. 
Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5), Fall quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent, 
Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 
Polymers (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Polymeric substances and some of their wana applications. 
Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 
re or equivalent, 

A selection of modern topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31. Adyanced Mi ve Chemistry (5-5). Fall quarter for CH 630 and Winter 


Quarter for CH 631. Pr., CH 409 and CH 630, Pr., for CH 631. 

opics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the 
structure of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to 
spectroscopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions. 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). 
squsstes, even years. Pr., CH 631. 

msiders the established relationships that exist between structures of organic and in- 
organic compounds and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The 
principal aim is the demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds 
and electronic configurations. 
Chemical Kinetics §), Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 631. 
The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry, 
Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Spring 4 quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631. 
A study va chemical and physical heterogencous uyitema, 
Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Wis ars even years. Pr., CH 631. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 


ean to Quantum Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years, Pr. CH 


1. 
Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 


Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Spring poszter, odd years, Pr., CH 631. 
Theory and Application Wid Optical agnetic Resonance Spectroscopy. 


4 Carbohydrates (5). Winter er, even yours. Pr., CH 415 or its equivalent. 
lysacebarides, 


The chemistry of the mono- and po 


—— Acids and Proteins (5), Fall carte: odd years. Pr., CH 415 or its equiv- 
t 
Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins, 


° Lipids (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 


Chemistry of the lipids mod their biological si ce, 
Enzymes (5). Fall quarter, even yous, Fr. Pr., cH 419 or its equivalent. 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of enzymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 
inmate Metabolism (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pr. CH 419 or its 
equivalent, 
Detailed seals of the metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids, 
me cigar Ne Research Techniques (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd 
years. Pr., CH 420 or its equivalent. 
prt “course designed to acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry 
and the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry, 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Fall quarter. Pr., CH 409. 

Analytical application of physical-chemical measurements concerned primarily with elec- 
trical properties, 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter. Pr., CH 409. 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy, Applying techniques of ultra-violet, vis- 
able infra-red, etc., and absorption analysis. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5), Winter quarter, odd 
years. Pr, CH 651. 


228 


z 8 


201, 


805. 


308. 


309, 


314, 


320 


400, 
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ria Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years, 
mi yi 
Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., 


CH 205. 
The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Seminar (1), (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours.) Each quarter except Sum- 
Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor Sawyer 
Professors Bransford, Hudson, and Popovics 
Associate Professors Blakney, Leigh, and Metz 
Assistant Professors Judkins, and Peterson 
Instructor Ramey 


Surveying I (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., MH 160 or 161 and EG 102 or equivalent, 
Measurement of distances, elevations and angles; analysis of errors; adjustment of in- 
Struments; computation of positions, areas and volumes; contours; establishing grades; 
topographic mapping and land surveying. 


Surveying II (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 201, MH 264, 
Laying out simple curves, compound curves, spirals and vertical curves; astronomic ob 
servations; special topics in excavation and embankment. 


Engineering Surveying (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160 or 161. 
Use of tapes, transits and levels; computations of positions, areas and volumes; grades; 
tmappiag; contours. For non-Civil Engineering students. 


Structural Materials Testing (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 208, 
Physical behavior of structural materials, Use of strain gages. Testing of structural 
members under axial loads and in flexure, 


Theory of Structures I (5). Pr., ME 208. 
Stress analysis of statically determinate structures; reactions, shears, moments, and im 
fluence lines. Influence tables. 


Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 309. 
Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste-water 
lection systems. Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply 
waste-water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests. 


Hydraulics I (3), Pr, ME 307. 
Fitodamentals, definitions and fluid properties; Fluid statics; Ideal fluid flow concepts and 
basic equations; Dimensional Analysis and Similitude. 


Hydraulics If (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308, 
Real fluids; Fluid resistance; Fluid measurement and control; Steady pipe flow; steady oped 
channel flow; unsteady fow, Emphasis on steady pipe and open channel flow, 


Photogeology for Engineers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., CH 104, CE 201. 

Photographic materials and nomenclature; petrology; physical geology; use of aerial photo- 

graphy in interpretation of culture, petrology, structural geology, xeomorphology and hy- 
logy for resource development. 


Highway Engineering I (5), Pr., CE 203. 
Development highways; plans and surveys; geometric design; traffic capacity; traffic 
contro]; and drainage. 


. Theory of Structures 1 (5). Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 


Stress analysis of statically indeterminate structures. Slope and deflection. Moment are’ 
conjugate structure, consistent deflection, slope defection, moment distribution, Influenc® 


Higher Surveying (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing. 
hs em map projections, electronic and special instruments, selected geodetié 
cs, 


Statically Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 380, senior standing, 
Special topics in moment distribution; continuous and internally indeterminate trusseti 
beams on elastic supports, 


404. 


405. 


408, 


409, 


410, 


41), 


412. 


413, 


4l4. 


415. 


416, 


417. 


418, 


419, 
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Reinforced Concrete (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 
Working stress and ultimate strength approaches to the design of beams, slabs and 
columns; building codes. 


Weis? and Waste-Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 305, junior 
standing, 

Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water disposal 
facilities considered on a unit operations basis. 

Municipal Engineering I (3). Pr., Senior standing. 

Dutivs and responsibilities of city engineer and municipal consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, und constructing municipal improvements. 


Engineeirng Foundations (3). Pr., CE 404, CE 418, CE 314, senior standing. 
Application of geology, soil mechanics, aud structural theory to the design of founda- 
tions such os footings, piles, pile groups, retaining walls, abutments, and bridge piers. 
Review reports on current articles in technical publications. 


Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
control, milk and food sunitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san- 
itation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution. 

Highway Engineering I (5). Pr., CE 320. 

Contracts and specifications; supervision of construction; structural design of roadway 
section; construction procedures and maintenance. 

Flow in Open Channels (3). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, junior standing. 
Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges, 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and 
oscillatory waves, 

Hydrology (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, junior standing. 

Precipitation, runoff, flood routing, flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems, 

Hydraulic Structures (5), Lec, 5. Pr. CE 309 or ME 325, senior standing. 
Dims, ¢pillway, outlet works, gute structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 

Structural Design I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 8, Pr., CE 380, junior standing. 

The structural design of metal and timber members for flexure, shear, tension, compression 
and combined effects. Design of trusses, frameworks and connections, 


Construction Planning (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing. 

Construction methods; vat Of ‘materials and’ costs; critical path scheduling, and 
reports, 

Prestressed Concrete Design (3). Pr., CE 404, senior standing. 

The principles and practice of prestressed concrete; design of pre- and post-tensioned 
beams for flexure and diagonal tension. Special topics. 


Structural Design II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 

Design studies in selected topics such as continuous trusses, rigid frames, minitistory 
frames, and arches. , 

Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 208, junior standing. 
Engineering properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling; stubility; laboratory analysis 
and tests, 

Municipal Engineering TI (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing, 

Engineering problems of municipal transportation, communications, water supply, sewer- 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities, 


Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
junior standing. a+ 
Studies of the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering; 
laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution, 
Water Resources Engineering (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CE 309, senior standing. 
Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources 
and abatement of pollution; quantity control measures, planning. 
Senior Seminar (1). Pr, senior standing in Ciyil Engineering, 
Report on current civil engineering Literature; discussion and engineering developments; 
engineering organizations, publications and activity; special speakers. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Bitumi Con ix Desi . Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CE 603. 
precip phe of ek tains et on) mixes, with practice in job and laboratory 
control tests of aggregates and mixes. 


610. 


612, 


613, 


620, 


621, 


631. 


fs 


g 


690, 
699. 
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Subgrade Stabilization (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 418. 
Studies of factors involved in stabilization with practice in laboratory and job control 
tests. 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 415. 
Earth pressure theories; stability computations; seepage computations; consolidation; 
footing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths. 


Mechanical Properties of Concrete (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 303. 

Fresh concrete: workability, consistency, composition, unitweight, segregation, bleeding, 

Hardened concrete: various strengths, deformations under load, time-dependent deforma- 

tion, etc. Effects on these properties. Test methods. Relations between the composition and 
properties of concrete, 


Similitude (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325. 
bid eg of ensional analysis and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and 
analogies, 


Hydrodynamics (5), Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 825 and MH 361. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous ‘Tiquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous Uquids, boundary layer, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion, 


Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). Pr., CE 309 or ME 325. 
Viseous and turbulent flow of liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, recondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices. 


Advanced Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
An advanced study of the principles utilized in water and sewage treatment proceases and 
environmental health engineering practice. 


Advanced Design of Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Pr., consent of instructor. 

Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and 
treatment plants. 


ss glace Environmental Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., consent 
‘or, 

Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys. 


Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Industrial waste problems, including the ‘characteristics of individual industries, effects 


on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of 
active wastes. 


Advanced Stress Analysis (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Buckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, theory of limit design. 


Special Topics in Structural Design (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 630. 
Design problems related to continuous frames and trusses; economical proportions, a= 
alysis and design of connections. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Basic theory and laboratory techniques for experimental stress analysis; measurement 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages; brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimen 
sional photoelasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors. Term paper req 
except for undergraduates permitted to enroll in course, 


Elasticity (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of comr 
patibility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-energY 
methods; analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circnlar and noe 
— cross-section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measur’ 
ments. 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5), Lec. 5. Pr 404, 
Effect of shrinkage, plastic Bow pt ae on Aces design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5. Pr., consent of it- 


3 . 
Approximate methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac 
tors; stability; vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Topics in Structural Dynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr,, consent of instructor. 
Vibration theory. Analytical and numerical methods for computing the dynamic respou® 


of structural systems. Blast loads; . —F ; 
putation will be used. earthquakes; and wind oscillations, Electronic com 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


101. 


200. 


$14, 


317. 


407, 
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Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey, and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 


Man's Food (1), Lec, 1. Fall. 
Anulysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distribution; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role of the food processor. 


Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., CH 103. 
General survey of dairying. Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 
equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 
processing of milk, 


Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, 

Comprehensive study of the ideal body type and conformation pertaining to the major dairy 
cattle breeds and to the functional anatomy of the cow. Practical work in comparative 
dairy cattle judging; conduct of judging contests, oral and written reasons for placings; 
fitting and exhibiting dairy cattle at fairs and shows. 


Sent re Feeding and Management (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., DH 200 and 
Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 
tations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
keeping and management. 


Artificial Insemination (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior or 
senior standing. 

The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
Practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency. 


ent? Farm Practices (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., DH 317 and junior 
standing. 

Prastical coals of feed production, storage, and feeding problems: analysis of herd rec- 
ords and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is on 
situations and records existing on dairy farms, 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3), Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. 

Buses of moder feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
und high energy feeds, Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 
improvement. 

Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 203 or CH 208 and junior stand- 
ing, 

Chemistry of milk constitutents; interaction of constitutents with one another under various 
conditions; analyses of milk, milk constitutents, and milk products, 


408-9. Processing Dairy Products (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Spring. Pr., Lid 342, 


410, 


411, 


412, 


601. 


Application of processing operations to the processing of dairy products; 
techniques; quality control of products, 


Food Microbiol . Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., VM 200. 

The raladonahiye: ogy (5). to the ” occurrence o ae Sel say on food; environment 
affecting the growth of various microorganisms in foods; microbiological action in relation 
to food spoilage and food manufacture; physical, chemical and biological destruction of 
microorganisms in foods; methods for microbiological examination of foodstuffs; and public 
health and sanitation bacteriology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Winter, Pr., junior standing. 

anitary regulations of a (8) plants. ciples and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 


Food Science Seminar (1), Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing, 
tures, discussions, aie reviews by staff, students and guest speakers, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Milk Secretion (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
pry and ee ee milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
Of milk. 


Techni Dairy Products (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Oh eimac cert Au heated ry ©). Pr pc the ‘relation berween composition 
and processing methods. 
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204 
604. Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 410. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial proo 
essing and handling of market milk, Special assigned problems. 
605, Ice Cream Making (5). Pr., DM 410. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems, 
607. Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems, 
608. Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Criticul review of literature on certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and 
executing one or more experimental nutrition problems. 
609, rimental Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results. 
610. Special Problems in Dairy Science (3-5). Credit to be arranged. 
611. Seminar (1), May be taken for more than one quarter. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Drama (DR) 
Associate Professor Knotwles 
Assistant Professor Holland 
Instructor Mooney 
101-2-8, Introduction to the Arts (1). 
A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer. 
104, Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
The physical theater and modern theatre practice 
105. Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
Acting, elementary stage movement, stage diction, stage makeup. 
106. Dramatic Production (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. 
Acting, elementary stage movement, stage diction, stage makeup, 
107-8-9, Theatre Literature (1-1-1), Lec. 1. 
An introduction to contemporary drama. 
199, Dramatics (1), 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 30 hours under staff supervision), A course ope® 
to any student interested in working with the Drama Department’s producing organization, 
The Auburn Players. May be repeated for maximum credit of six quarter 
201-2-3. Theatre Literature (2). Lec. 2. 
Theatre history, dramatic criticism, and dramatic literature. 
204. Dramatic Production (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Scene Construction and Design. 
205. Dramatic Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Stage lighting. 
206. Dramatic Production (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. 
Sound techniques in the theatre. 
301-2-3, Theatre Literature (2-2-2). Lec, 2. 
304-5-6. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Producing and directing, 


307-8-9. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Advanced scene design and technical theatre work, 

310-11-12, Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 
the department head may register for these courses. 
Advanced acting. 

313, Drama Appreciation I (3), General elective. Not to Dr Majors, 
A survey of the theatre &) measerets pte pa Gaee tra nba day, evaphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 

314. Drama Appreciation II (3). General Elective. Not open to Drama Majors. __ 
sins of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent 


401-2-3, Theatre Literature (2-2-2). Lee. 2. 

A continuation of the muterial dealt with in the 301-2-3 cycle. 
404-5-6. Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Seminar and workshop in producing and directing. 
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407-8-9. Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Seminar and workshop in Design-Technical theatre, 


a To Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., approval of department 
ead, 
Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 


425-26, Dramatics in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. (Either part 
can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. The course gives a background of what-to-do and how-to-do-it. 


Economics (EC), Geogrophy (GY), Secretarial Administration (SA) 
and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Chastain, Hartman, Hartwig, Klontz, Richardson, Ritland, 
Kincey, Henderson, and Kern 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, Gritz, Hill, Lamar, Henry, Myles, 
Shields®®, Stalnaker, D. P. Hale, and Allen 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Brown, W. D. Clark, C. W. Cook, Dorman, Frisby, 
F, O. Hale, Stanaland, Williams, Street, Criss, and Whartenby 
Instructors Adams, Carson, R. Clark, French*, Paterson, 
B. Andress®, L. Andress, Barbay, Beard, Blades, Bond, Dunn, Hurst, 
Whatley, Womack, Jenkins, McDaniel®, and M. Street® 


Economics (EC) 


Accounting 


211-212. Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lec 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Bookkeeping procedure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is prerequisite to EC 
212. EC 211 not open to students having credit in EC 215. 


215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Aceounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. 
The fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis on 
accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business 
operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in EC 211 excludes 
credit for EC 215). 


311-12. Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr,, EC 212. 
The advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, systems, and 
analysis of financial statements. 


314. Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. 
Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


411-12, Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
Accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems, 


414. Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 312 and 


EC 314, 
Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 

416. Auditin (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312, 
The aoe of auditing with oem Ser attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and 
summarizing accounting records, 

417-18. Advanced Accounting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and EC 312, 
Advanced accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course. 


419, Governmental Accounting (5). Summer and Winter quarters. Pr., junior stand- 


ing and EC 312. 
Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


®*Tempo 
On Teaver 


200. 
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471. 
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Economic Theory and History 
General Economics (5). Pr., or MH xt or equivalent, sophomore standing. 
Economic principlea wil the macro-economic aspects of the national 
economy, 
Economics If ©). Pr., EC 200. 
A costinuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economle aspects of the 
economy, 
Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
of present day American society. 
Intermediate Economics Theory Pr., EC 2 standing. 
The theory of pricing under varying a ooadifans a por Meant of income among the 
factors of production. 
Comparative Econcmnie Systems (5). Pr,, EC 202, junior standing. 
An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 
Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with considera- 
tion of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economies. 
History of Eeonoonic Thought (5). Pr., junior w danding and EC 202. 
The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from eurly times 
to the present. 
Intermediate Macro-economics (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
The measurement of national output, and ‘With income and employment theory, general 
equilibrium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and consumption, 
Economic History of Bexope Gh. (5). Proj juatioe standing. 
The economic contributions al period; mercantilism; laissez-faire; and the 
developments in agriculture, lodestey, joanne: trade, and banking to World War IL 


. Economic History of the United States pate Pr., j fenio standi 


Developmeut of the economic institutions, growth of industries, regional specialization, 

and relation of government to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 

Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 358 or 

consent of the instructor, 

The historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, banking, etc., in 

the South. Emphasis is given to Alabama's place in the economic picture. 

Bron Toe C8 Pale ae we 
economic ui 

bi Ai oe tba €, various products in foreign trade, ce 

Finance 

Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 

Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange 

and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

Business Cycles (5), Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 

Mone Theery and Poli Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 

Advencaa”. monetary Se okie oo policy. Attention ver to government fiscal policies 

and programs. 

Corporation Finance (5), Fr EC a and endl S32, § junior standing. 

The Szancial organization and policies of modem business enterprise Ss special emphasis 

on the corporation. 

Investments (5), Pr., EC 463, junior standing. 

Individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available, 

Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


Facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including attention to 
state and local financial problems. 


General Business 


. Introduction to Business (5) 


An introductory course for ae Administrati jors eting busin’ ization 
and procedure. (Not open to juniors or paiees tx sitoae with credit in EC 900.) 
Theorie, ts (5). EC 200 and junior + standing, 

» uses ari insuran marine, 
. aaah Soe ce particular emphasis on fire, 


402. 


472, 


473. 


476. 
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Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts. 
Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing 


The fundamental principles and practices as apoed to the purchase, salo, lease, mortgage, 
title and management of real estate, 


Personal Finance (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing, household 
budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, etc. 


. Business Law (5), Pr., EC 200, or AS 202, 


Contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint of the average citizen. EC 
343 excludes credit for this course. 


Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341. 
Leyal principles covering sales, agency, insurance, personal property, real property, surety- 
ship and bankruptcy presented from the standpoint of the layman, 


American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 
Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and opera- 
tion, 


Government and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 202. 
The regulation and control of business by government with emphasis upon the legislation 
dealing with combinations, public utilities, transporation, and economic development, 


Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The development of systerns of transporation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
commerce and industry. Attention is also given to government regulation of transportation 
agencies. 


Traffic Management (5), Pr., j standing, EC 472 or instructor's approval, 
Fundamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and industrial 
concerns. 


Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The economics of the motor transportation iness with emphasis on freight and passenger 
carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students of business and of civil 
engineering. 


Management 


Business Organization & Management (5), Pr., EC 202. 
A brief description of the cicatmd aad nt (5) functions of business followed by evaluation 
of the basio managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises. 


Industrial Management (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 300. 
Principles and practices of Ch Ee en management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 


sean Management (5). Pr., 300 or SA 400, or consent of instructor, junior 

standing. 

Office o_ equipment, layout, planning, peronnel supervision, direction of office 

activities, executive control. 

Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

The principles and practices Gy Ft; x the scientific operation of the retail store. Store 

location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control are considered among other 

topics. 

Sales Management (5). Pr., EC 300, EC 331, junior standing. 

The principles and practices of sound organization and administration of a sales organiza- 

tion. Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, compen- 

sating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and 

other problems. 

Advanced Personnel Management (5), Pr., EC 442 or PG 461. 

This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront per 

sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel. 

Quantitative Methods of Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 245. 

cepa methods in management and their application in production, marketing, and 
ance. 

Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., EC 202, EC 300, or consent of 

instructor, junior standing. 

A study of the formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to per 

sonnel, production, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


331. 
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Marketing 
Principles of Marketing (5). » EC 202, 


A gepera! but critical survey of the of marketing covering marketing channels, func- 
tions, methods and institutions. 


Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit information, mercantile and 
installment credit, credit department, organization and management, collection methods, 
credit insurance, etc. 

Salesmanship (3), Pr., junior standing. 

The principles and problems in personal selling covering the verious steps involved in tho 
selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and to material use 
ful to salesmen but outside the field of selling techniques, 


Advertising (3). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

The principles and practices involved in advertising. Material covered includes the analysis 
of the need for advertising, preliminary product and market analyses needed for efficient 
advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising production. 


Purchasi . Pr., EC 331, junior standin 
The eee I sZatroh ‘cota foe" Ubbetiom, ue ttnststal purchasing. 


Marketing Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 
Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade ber- 
riers and legislation, 


Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 
Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the solution 
of marketing problems. 


Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 433, 
The planning, policies, procedures, and techniques necessary to insure 9 balanced assortment 
of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation, 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing, 
The problems of the industrial workers from the standpoint of the worker, the employe, 
and society. 


Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 300 or TE 201, junior standing, 
The management of labor, touching upon selection, training, placement, turnover, payment 
policies, employee representation, etc. 


Labor Legislation (5), Pr., EC 350, junior standing. 
Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and how, 
and selected social security Jaws. 


Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
Analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, union-management corporation and economic 
conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 


Job Evaluation (3). Pr., EC 442 or EC 445, junior standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Wage and salary policy and administration with empbasis on the rationilization of wage 
and salary structures, 


Incentive Methods (3). Pr., EC 447, junior standing or consent of instructor. 
The methods and associated problems of providing incentives for workers and manage 
ment personnel in industry and business. 


Statistics 


Graphic Methods in Business (3), Pr., EC 101. 
Presentation und analysis of business data by means of graphs and churts including line, 
bar, area, and break-even types ot charts. Graphic solutions in linear programming, 


Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 122 or equivalent and EC 202. 

The methods of collecting, presenting, and analyzing statistical data; tabular and graphic 
Presentations, frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference, Credit for MH 
127 ineludes credit for EC 245. 


Advanced Statistics (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 245 or MH 127 and con- 
sent of instructor. 

More advanced methods of statistical analysis including curve fitting; curvilinear, mul- 
tiple and partial correlation; analysis of variance. 


608, 


610. 


611. 


614. 
616, 


617. 


621, 


£3 
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GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. 

The computation of the national income, the usea of income data, interest rates, saving and 
investment, the monetary and credit system. 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

7s positive content and limitations of the modem theories of value, wages, rents, and 
profits. 


Management Problems (5), Pr., EC 480 or permission of instructor. 

Basic administrative problems in business and industry; attention given to managerial 
controls us applied to administrative and operative functions. 

Managerial Economics (5), Pr., EC 202, 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budget- 
ing, scale of operations, investment aod inventory control. Attention is also given to con- 
cepts of profits, production and cost functions, competition and equilibrium for the firm 
and the industry, 

Business Research (5), Pr., EC 202. 

The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of documents und observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will be 
strossed. 

Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. 

Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems 
requiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted muthods 
of applying these coucepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. 

A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modem accounting principles and procedures. 


Accounting Systems (5). 


Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

The application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in 
the field of public and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr. EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

An extension t2 and e consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses, Attention 
will be given to preparation for special accounting examination, 

Personnel and Labor Policy (5). 

Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personne! or labor problems, programs and 
cases. 

Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or per- 
mission of instructor, 

Includes advanced study of various theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirical studies of labor supply and mobility. 


Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 


Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 454 or consent of 
instructor, 

A study tracing the development of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and 
Neo-Classical authors and their critics. The contributions of each writer are examined 
in the economic context from which they emerged and their influence on economic 
thought and national policy considered, 


Econometrica (5), Pr., EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460 and 


MH 405. 

Application of mathematics and statistical methods to problems of economic analysis. 
Econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be con- 
sidered. 


Seminar in Money and Banking. (EC 360 and consent of instructor.) 

Goals, procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad. 
Special emphasis is given to published research results. 

Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent 


of instructor, 
Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy. 
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671. International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 
Advanced study of foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, 
capital movements, financial institutions. Current problems in international finance are 
examined. 

674. Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). Pr., EC 474. 
Further study of analysis of variance; analysis of covariance; introduction to econometrics. 


675. Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474. 
Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of man- 
agement problems. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Geography (GY) 
For listing of courses, see page 226. 
Secretarial Administration (SA) 
For listing of courses, see page 278. 
Sociology (SY) 
For listing of courses, see page 279. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Holmes 
Professors Graf, Haeussermann, Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 
Associate Professors Carroll, Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, Slagh*, Rif aa and Ventrice 
Assistant Professors Breland, Dyer, James, M and Rogers 
Instructors Dupree, Golden, and Nale 


263, Circuit Analysis I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203 and MH 361. 
Basic definitions; laws; theorems; techniques. 
304, Electric Circuits (4). Pr,, MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206. 
Passive and active circuits. Not open to electrical engineering students. 
305. Electronics and Instrumentation (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 
Instrumentation systems; communications systems. Emphasis on application. Not oped 
electrical engineering students. 
306. Machinery and Power Transmission (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 304, 
Electrical machinery; power transmission. Emphasis on application, Not open to electrical 
enginecring students. 
361. Circuit Analysis II (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 263, 
Sinusoidal steady-state analysis, including magnetically coupled circuits; Fourier analysit. 
$62, Circuit Analysis II (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 361. 
Transients. 
363. Distributed Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362, 
Transmission lines; other distributed parameter systems. 
372. Electronics and Communications I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 
Semiconductors; gas and vacuum devices; active circuits, 
373, Electronics and Communications [I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 
Amplifiers; oscillators; modulation; feedback; information theory. 
383. Energy Conversion and Control Systems I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 
P 


Princi of energy conversion, 


413. Physical Electronics (4), Pr., EE 492. 
Physical principles of electrical and electronic devices. 
443. eae Electronics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471, EE 491 and junior 
an i 
Applied Buia state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits. 


444, Digital Computers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
Logie circuits; system analysis; applications of Boolean Algebra. 


445, Nuclear Instrumentation (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing, 
Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology. 


® On leave. 


447. 


461. 
471. 
472. 
473, 
481, 


482. 
483. 


490. 
491. 


492, 


601, 


610. 


612. 


615. 


617. 


618, 
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Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
Computer programming including time and amplitude scaling. Computer solution of 
lineur, non-linear, and partia) differential equations. Simulation of various types of 
physical systems. 

Magnetic Devices (3), Pr., EE 481 and junior standing, 

Fr, ag amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and intrinsic 
ce OK. 

Introductory Network Synthesis (3), Pr.. EE 362 and junior standing. 

Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions, 
Electronics and Comasunicntions Ill (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 373. 

Continuation of EE 37 


Electronics and Cia niiadtins IV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471. 
Continuation of EE 471. 


Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 472 and junior standing. 


Theoretical topics in modem communications systems, 


Energy Conversion and Control Systems II (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 
Yea of EE 383; steady state and dynamic characteristics of electromechanical ma- 
chines 


Energy Conversion and Control Systems III (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 481. 
Continuation of EE 481; automatic control theory. 


Energy Conversion and Distribution (3). Rite EE 481 and junior standing. 
Further practical aspects of energy conversion and distribution. 


Electronic Instrumentation for Graduate Students (4). Lee, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 


203, MH 361, 8 hours of Electrical Engineering and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of electronic instrumentation; special topics, Not open t electrical engi- 
neering ro a 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electromagnetic Fields I (5). Lec. A Lab. 3. Pr., EE 363, 

Differential and integral equations of the electromagnetic field; boundary conditions; solu- 
tion of elementary boundary value problems. 

Electromagnetic Fields 1 (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pras EE 491. 

Theory and application of guided waves; parry moet experimental study of microwave 


devices and systems; relationship between field theory and circuit theory, 
Electromagnetic Fields II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Radiating systems; wave propagation in unbounded media; applications to space com 


munications; illustrative experiments. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Linear Analysis I (5). 

Methods of analysis, the exponential forcing function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals. Complex variables and contour integration. 
Linear Analysis II (5). Pr,, EE 601. 

Generalized four terminal networks; network parameters, Bao ower) circuits, and inter~ 
connection of networks. Signal-fow diagrams, stability and transients on transmission 
lines, 

Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 601, 

Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; application 
of digital computers to problems in power transmission, 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., EE 601, 
Dynamic equations of motion of electromechanical systems; the generalized rotating 
electromechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the n-m symmetrical machine, 
Advanced Electrical Measurements (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, EE 601. 

Measurements of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment, 
Principles of Pulse Circuits (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 

Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with spplications to pulse 
Systems and laboratory work suited to the individual student’s needs, 


Advanced Closed-Loop Control Systems (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601, EE 


Correlation of frequency and transient response; regulation of limped and distributed 
Parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and z transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kockenburger; topics associated with con- 
temporary publications. 
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642. 
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Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 

Geveral study of computer components; operational am function generators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-outs 
devices; techniques of computer operation. 


Sampled-Data Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 618. 


Analysis and synthesis of closed-loop sampled-data control systema using the z-transform; 
multirate sampled-data control systems; finite-width sampling. 


Modern Control Theory (5). Pr., EE 618. 
Variational calculus in optimum control; the maximum principle of Pontryagin; dynamie 
programming; introduction to Wicner-Kalman-Bucy filter theory. 


Electromagnetism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Theory and application of electromagnetism for students not speeializing in electromagnetics. 


Quantum Electronics (5). Pr., EE 630, 
he role of quantum theory in electronics and communications; interaction of electromag- 
netic radiation and discrete energy level systems; microwave solid-state maters; optical 


masers. 
Nonlinear Analysis (5). Pr., EE 601. 

Detailed study of systems of nonlinear differential equations with illustrative examples 
drawn from models representing technological devices based on nonlinear effects, 


Parametric Electronics (5). Pr., EE 633. 
Theory of parametric systems; analysis of noise. 


Theory and Applications of Magnetic Semiconductors (5), Pr., EE 630. 
Types of magnetism; interaction of electromagnetic radiation and magnetic moment in 
solids having strong exchange coupling; applications to communications and electronics. 


Nonlinear Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 618, 
The analysis and synthesis of nonlinear closed-loop control systems; Lyapunof’s methods; 
other stability criteria; numerical methods, 


Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., EE 630. 

A study of the dynamic properties of systems of charged particles, with emphasis on sy 
tema constrained by steady or time-varying magnetic fielis. Areas emphasized are basic 
theory, laboratory models, and instrumentation, 


Information Theory (5). Pr., EE 601. 

Quantitative study of information transfer in discrete and continuous channels; the ef- 

ist pa rer on communication channels; the use of efficient coding to increasa tranimis- 
jability. 


. Switching Circuits I (5), Pr., EE 601. 


A study of number systems, binary coding, Boolean algebra, combinational switching 
circuits, multiple output combinational circuits, and bilateral switching networks. 


. Switching Circuits I (5), Pr., EE 639, 


Models and elementary properties of sequential machines; sequential machine compatibil- 
ity, equivalence, and state minimization; state assignment for sequential mochines; 
asynchronous switching networks; and, speed independent switching circuit theory. 


Digital Systems (5). Pr., EE 639. 

Memories and the associated read and write circuitry; arithmetical units; analog-to-digital 
converters; digital-to-analog converters; and special purpose digital units. 

Advanced Topics in Digital Systems (5), Pr., EE 639, 

Current topics in the field of digital systems, This course will include a complete study 
of current issues of journals concerned with the design of digital systems. 


Network Synthesis I (5). Pr., EE 601. 

‘Two-terminal passive networks; propertics, realizability, and principles of synthesis. Con- 
ventional and modern filter synthesis. 

Network Synthesis (IT). Pr., EE 645. 

Four-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis. 
Potential analogy and approximation problems. 

Statistical Communication Theory (5), Pr., EE 601. 

Statistical representation of electrical signals and noise; harmonic analysis, correlation, 
probability and sampling theory. Detecting and filtering of signals corrupted by noise, 


650-1-2. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 


653. 
680. 


instructor. 
A three-course sequence for students specializing in electroragnetics, 


Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 


Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering, Credit to be arranged. 
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690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Associate Professors Ellisor, and Newell 
Assistant Professors Ashbaugh, Barberousse, Cadenhead, English, Hayes, 
Jensen, Roughton, Spencer, and Wilder 
Instructors Browning®, Duncan®, Edge®, Greene*, and Justice® 


Orientation 


101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve optimum 
personal, social, and intellectual development as college students. Helps them understand 
teaching as a profession, (Credit in EED 101 excludes credit in EED 102-3-4.) 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development ns college 
students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Credit in EED 102-3-4 excludes 
credit in EED 101.) 


Reading Improvement 


Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. General elective. (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in PG 101.) 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills. Esch stu- 
dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 
329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or con- 


sent of Gepartment chairman. 
Creative recreational expression, involving basic knowledge and understanding, labora- 
tory demonstrations, and experimental approaches useful in this development, including such 
areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play activities, creative dramatics, creative writ 
ing, and use of learning materials. 

370. Teaching Elementary School Mathematics (4). Pr., FED 300 or consent of de- 
partineat chairman. 

phasis on understanding of curriculum content, current trends in teaching, use of 

appropriate teaching materials, planning for instruction, and evaluation of instruction, 

371. Teaching of Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Pr., FED 300 or consent of 
department chairman. 
Provides a balance between the theory and the methods of teaching rending and oral and 
written expression, including the use of appropriate instructional materials, equipment 
and organizational plans for various grade levels. 

396, Modo for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 

airman. 

Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music. 

421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6), Lec. 
5, Lab. 3, Pr., FED 300 or consent of the department chairman, 
Attention given to social science, natural and physical science, health and safety through 
use of appropriate children’s books and other instructional materials, laboratory demonstra- 
tions and experimental approaches. 

Undergraduate students in elemen education are eligible to complete require- 
Ments for teaching in certain areas in the elementary and secondary whads, 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 

and a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter hours in the subject- 


*Temporary. 
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matter field selected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program include health, 
hysical education and recreation, page 226, industrial arts, page 286, and the areas 
ted under Interdepartmental, page 241. (For description of student teaching re- 
quirements, see = page 241.) Available courses for meeting the subject-matter concen- 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field included in the twelve- 
grade program. 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15), Pr., senior standing, 
(For description, see page 241.) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


461. Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Principles of reading instraction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
learning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total school and com- 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials. 


474. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr, 
junior standing and teaching ience or consent of instructor. 
An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through 
nine. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building, and 
the use of supplementary materials in the reading program, 


496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 
To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
Studied and evaluated, 


497, Organization of Elementary School Music (3), Pr., junior standing and EED 
329 or LED 423. 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 


Graduate 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 
A research problem will be selected in consultation with the professor who will supervise 
it. The problem should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior 
to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


649, Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). 


Recent developments in the elementary and junior high school with implications for teaching 
the basic skills. 


The two courses which follow constitute an area of concentration in the field of 
reading. EED 461 is a prerequisite for EED 642 which is designed for remedial 
teachers, supervisory personnel and those wishing specialized training in the field of 
senile EED 656 will be restricted to persons interested in developing an area of 


specialization appropriate for diagnostic, consultative, or supervisory services. 
642. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 461 or consent 
of department chairman, 


To produce skilled workers in the remedial aspect of reading. Emphasis placed on the 
diagnosis of reading disabilities and appropriate individual and group techniques fot 
correcting deficiencies discovered. 


656, Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5- 
20). Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman. 


ical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following areas of 
the elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, 
and (L) Social Science. 


651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional educa- 
tion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing n¢¥ 
research to mieet the changing needs of the school. 
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652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
a practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 


653, Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
ogram, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding 

teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum and 
teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization 25). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specalization, 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; correction; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in elementary education. 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


Thesis 
699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Ingram, Little, McClung, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement, and nger 
Instructors Bilbe, and Stewart 


102. Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plain Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric censtructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 


104, Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr,, EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 
Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 


105. En ing Drawing I (2). Lab, 6. Pr., EG 102. 
T ical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 


204, Kinematics of Machines (3), Leo. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, EG 104, EC 105, and coreq., 
PS 201. Spring quarter, 
A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, metbods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 


205. Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
Resultants and equilibrium of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces; moments of 
parallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trusses by 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members; 
static forces in machines with and without friction, 


206, Technical Sketching (2). Lab, 6, Pr., EG 104 and EG 105. 
Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of Mlustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetric; perspective; shad~ 
ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings. 


806. Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361, 
Vector geometry, functions] scales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


612, Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. 
Study of accepted types of jigs, fixtures and dies; production rates, expense and savings, 
automatic tooling design, indexing operations. 

620, Patents (5). Winter. 
Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attorney, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 


English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Amacher, Benson, Breyer, Brittin, Burnett, Current-Garcia, 
Gosser, Haines, McCann, Nist, and Woodall 
Associate Professors Allen, Jones, and Wright 
Assistant Professors Butler, Durant, Faulk, 8. Hudson, McLeod, 
Michael, Rose, and Stroud 
Instructors Alexander®, Askins, Days, Geyer®, Hearn, M. Hudson, Lehmann, Logue, 
Patterson, Richardson, Schneider, Smith, O, Solomon, Waters, Welsh, and Wynn 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Science and 
Literature are stated on page 149, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 100. 


English Composition (101-102 or 103-104) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English, 


010. Remedial English (5 brs. lec.—non-credit.) 
A remedial course in the fundamentals of grammar and composition, 
101-2, English Composition (5-5), EH 101 pr. for EH 102, All quarters. 


A course in the essentials of grammar, composition, and reading. 
103-4, English Composition for Superior Students (5-5). All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior students, 
108. Classical Literature (5). All quarters. 
The reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancient thought, 
141. Medical Vocabulary (5), All quarters. 
A course dealing with prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical 
terminology. 
208. Léteriiare of the Western World (3), General elective. Pr., EH 108 or EH 253. 
quarters. 
The study of about eight significant literary works of the Western World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renuissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
Century periods. 
253. Literature in English (5), All quarters. 
A study of the literature of England from 1400 to 1800. 
254. Literature in English (5). All quarters. Pr.. EH 253. 
A study of English and American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A course devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories, But the student 
may be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 
302. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 301. 
304. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. 
Not open to students with credit in EH 345, Report writing for engineers. 
310. Word Bindy (3). General elective. Fall Spring, 
A study of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 
312. The European Novel (5). Sprin 
The reading and analysis of signiceat novels by major European writers, 
320. An Introduction to Drama (3), General elective. Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fig- 
ures as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare and Ibsen will be considered, 


*Temporary. 


325. 


330. 
340, 


352, 


3288 


361, 


365. 
372, 


381. 


390. 


401. 
410, 


415, 
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The Short Story (5), Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 

century to the present. 

Medieval Literature in Translation ®). Spring. 

The atudy of musterworks of English und European Literature produced from 1250 to 1400. 

ane Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to stadents with credit in EH 
08. 

Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 

particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature, 

Business and Professional Writing (5), All quarters, 

A course in practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 

students in business administration and pre-professional science. 

NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot ear credit in this 

course and also in EH 304. 

Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 

with credit in EH 451-2. 

A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, 

Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 

American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and (9). Spr dramatics from Tbsen to the present day, 

Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 

Survey of American Literature (5), Spring. 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 

A study of representative European short stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5), Fall. 

A survey of poetry and nell from Dryden through Shenstone. 


Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 


The American Novel (5), Winter, 

The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 

The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective, Fall. 

A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen 
in the works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 

Advanced Composition (5). All quarters, 

The practice und theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas, 

Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 

A study of the phonological, morphological, and syntactical systems of late modern English. 
Advanced English Grammar (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

A study of both formal and functional grammar. 

E an Literature (5), Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

nates of the nate hig hime literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the 
Present, with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany. 

Great Nineteenth Century Writers (3 hrs.). 

A study of selected works of five to eight important Nineteenth Century writers such as 
Balzac, Flaubert, Chekhov, Turgenev, James and Zola. 

Great Twentieth Century Writers (3 hrs.). 

A study of selected works by five to eight important Twentieth Century authors such as 
Conrad, Shaw, Faulkner, O'Neill, Joyce, Kafka, and Sarte. 

History of the English Lan e (5). Spring. 

A ane of the deme eh nguage (9). the English language. 

Contem: Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The chief modem oe, of England and America. 


451-2. Shakespeare (5-5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing, 


456, 


The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the sec- 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 

Credit for either or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 

The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 
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457. Victorian Literature (5), Winter, Pr., junior standing. 
The major poets ond non-fiction writers from 1830 to 1890, 


459. Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissanee (5). Fall, Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Tudor Period. 

463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
A survey of poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. 


481-2, English Novel (5-5), Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The Gret quarter provides a survey of the development of fiction from the Greek Romances 
down through the Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the 
18th Century, The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel from Jane 
Austin to Thomas Hardy. 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. ots F, fanior ptandinig:._ 
A study of the major American poets from the ial period to 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pry junior hati 
A survey of American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth 
century, with emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


495. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the poetry, fiction, and non-fiction prose ortings in the South from Revolu- 
tionary times to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes 

and trends. Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 


498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior eae. Bele a minimum 2.0 over- 
all average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consent of the English Department. 

Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, a@ 
pageoon by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
requir 


GRADUATE COURSES 


610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 

611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only, 
616-17, Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. 


621. age yo Language, 0: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5), Winter. 


623. ribose = Winter, Pr., EH 620, 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627. Linguistics, I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 
628. Linguistics, IT; Syntax and Grammar (5), Summer, Winter, 
629, Linguistics, IM: Fermal Stylistics (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1966. Alternates in Spring with 635, 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635, Studies in Shakespeare (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

636. Milton (5). Spring. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5), Spring. 
641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5), Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall, 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 
660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 

670, American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 
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671, Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673, 


672, Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 

673. a Bt the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
wi 

680. | History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 


681, The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680, 

684-85, Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

699, Research and Thesis (5). 

799. Research and Dissertation (5), 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors Hamilton and Whartenby 
Assistant Professors Helmke, and Warbington 
Instructors Calvez, Fugler, Isemonger, Lewis, Shepard, Walters, and Wolverton 


Students who have fey aie two or more years of foreign language in high 

ool should continue that language on the intermediate level. College credit is not 
granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that language two 
years in high school. 


French 


121. Elementary French I (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much sim- 
ple reading as time will permit, Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
with special emphasis on idiomatic expression. 


122, Elementary French a ). Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 1 


221. Intermediate pie . ©. Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the student with the background and the civilization of France and 
at the same time provide practice in reading current French. Special emphasis is placed 
on the acquisition of vocabulary and on oral practice. 

222, Intermediate French II (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 

An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be reud, Oral practice will be continued, 

Advanced French I (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

Outstanding prose works, expecially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulary building and oral practice. 


322, Advanced French I ©). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 321 with a review of French grammar and practice in composition. 


421. Contemporary French Literature I Pr., FL 222 or equivalent, 
Selected paar in the literature of Bh eb and renink centuries. Advanced prac- 
tice in conversation, 
. Contemporary Frencst Literature TI (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 4 
5 Survey of French Seale (5). Pr., FL 422 or ig approval. 
A study of the development of French fterature from the Chansons de geste through tho 
classical period. 
424, Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept, approval. 
A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modern period. 


321 


- 


ee 


Spanish 
131 Elementary Spanish I (5). 
An introduction to the structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, under~ 
standing, reading, and writing. 
182, Elementary Spanish Hf ©. Pr., FL 131 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 


231. 


331, 


431, 


432, 


433. 


151. 


152. 
251. 
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Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 132 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint thé student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading and speaking, 

Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 231 or equivalent. 

An introduction to Spanish literature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers 
will be examined, 


Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram- 
mar and practice in composition, 


Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 331. Continued emphasis on vocebulary building and oral practice, 


Contemporary Spanish Literature I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation. 


Contemporary Spanish Literature I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American Literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Advanced practice in conversation. 


Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or dept. approval. 
oh enecpnd the development of Spanish literature from Poemm del mio Cid thmngh the 
len Age. 


Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr.. FL. 432 or dept. approval, 
A continuation of FL 433, The a Bae of ear oe from the Decadencis 
to the contemporary period. 


German 


Elementary German I (5), 

An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under 
standing, reading, and writing. 

Elementary German II (5), Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 151. 


Intermediate German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. 

Designed to provide the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while 

providing practice in reading and speaking the language. 

Intermediate German II (5), Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

o- won aes to German literature, Representative works of various German authors will 
stu . 

Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice 

composition. 

Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 351. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 

Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 

practice in conversation. 

Contemporary German Literature II (5). Pr., FL. 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of 451. 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept. approval. 

The development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 

Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept. approval. 

A continuation of FL 453. The development of German literature from the Age of Homan- 

ticism up to the present, 


Italian 


Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

An introduction to the structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, under- 

standing, reading, and writing. 

Elementary Italian II (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 241. 

Intermediate Italian I (5). y FL 242 or equivalent. 

An introduction to the and the li of Ital w 
i action : tion terature y while providing practice 


261. 


262. 
361, 


171. 


172, 
271, 


601. 


101. 


104, 


105, 
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Portuguese 
Elementary Portu: I (5). Pr ission of the instructor. 
hai dbebaastitn to te tee ets tha Brazilian language, with practice in speaking, under- 


Standing, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Portuguese II (5), Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 
A centinuation of FL 261. 


Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent, 
An introduction to Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature. 


Russian 


Elementary Russian I (5), 
a a a to the Russian language, with practice in reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing. 
Elementary Russian II (5), Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 171. 
Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 
An pre nga to Russian civilization. Emphasis on acquisition of vocabulary and practice 
in reading. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Linguls tic Science (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
An introduction to Agen aspects and areas of linguistic study, including an examina~- 
tion of language distribution, relationships, types, changes and development, and a brief 
introduction to phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 
Indo-European Linguistics (5). Pr., permission of instructor, 
An introduction to historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European 
and the reflexes in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic, 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, and Hodgkins 
Associate Professors Johnson, and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, and Larsen 


Introduction to Forestry 3). Fall. 
An orientation course for f students, Nature and importance of forestry, wood 
technology, and the related fields of natural resource management. Employers, compensa- 
tion, and career ladders in these areas. Nature of professionalism. 


Forest Cartography (2). Lab. 6, 

Introduction in the use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs 
and symbols and application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design und grids. 
Forestry Convocation (0), Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visiting 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics of im- 
Portance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


201-2, Dendrology (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Pr., BY 102, or permission 


203, 


of instructor, 
Identification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the distribution of important 


forest trees of the U.S.A. One quarter devoted to Angiosperms and one quarter to Gymno- 
sperms. 

Silvics (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202. 

Influence of site factors on the reproduction, growth, development, and characteristics of 
forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. The classification of forest 
vegetation, 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., FY 202, CE 201. 
Measurement theory; and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units 
of measure used in forestry; log rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elemen- 
tary timber estimating; stand and stock tables. 


veeee Identification and Uses (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 201 or 
Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. 


Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and 
why individual woods are suited to some uses and not to others, Introduction of the stu- 


dent to the major uses of wood. Tbe basic principles of lumber grading. 
—_ 


° The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
tenior students in other departments. 
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Wood Measurements (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr,, MH 107 or equivalent, 

Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. Basic units 

of measure, log rules and their bases, and log scaling. 

Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Forest fre protection, including organization, administration of the program, and detec 

tiow and suppression of fires. Use of Bre ax a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems, 

Forest Recreation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. 

Sampling (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., MH 162 or consent of instructor. 

Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems, 

Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Spring. Pr., FY 309. 

Statistical decision theory. Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of strati- 

fication, allocation of the sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability pro- 

portional to size (point sampling), Forest growth and yield. Nature and use of yield 

tables. Stand projection methods. Growth percent, 

‘thats Jectnolony I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and one quarter of 
ogy. 

Tdentifeation ‘of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Basic micro 

technique. Wood anatomy and properties, 

Farm Forestry (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., sophomore sensing, 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula,) The place of farm forests in 

agricultural economy. The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 

woodland, especially as they relute to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Economics (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Pr., FY 101, AS 202, junior standing. 

Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry, Supply, demand and 

price relationships and predictions for the future. Input-output relationship in production. 

Forest Products (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, includ- 

ing an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical 

processes utilizing wood, 

Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204, 

Practical experience in timber cruising and field application of forest mensuration principles. 

Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201, 

Road location, staking and computation of cuts and fills. Surveying and mapping of 

forest properties. Topographic surveying and mapping for recreational purposes. 

Alabama Forest Industries (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Summer. Pr., FY 101. 

Inspection and study of logging operations and primary manufacturing of forest products, 

Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Summer, Pr,, FY 101, FY 203, 

Theoretical and field training in the classification and evaluation of forest habitats, 

Forest Regeneration (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203. 

Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of forest 

types, with emphasis on ecological factors. 

Lumber Grading (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Fall. 

Theory and practice of lumber grading, including hardwoods and softwoods; yard, structural 

and forestry grades, 


Forest Management (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Pr., FY 420, FY 316 and junior 


s' 
General y oigiin applicable to the organization, administration and regulation of forest 
properties primarily for the production of crops of timber. 
Logging (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Fall, Pr, FY 101, 
Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging, Field prac 
tice given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 
ae of Hard Materials (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Fall. Pr., FY 311, or 
of instructor and junior standing. 

eparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the 

sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections’ 


Regional Silviculture (3), Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 420 and junior standing, 

A survey of the principal forest type groups, their site occurrence, growth, value, and cur- 
rent silvicultural problems and practices, of each of the forest regions of the United States. 
Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Pr., FY 203, or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey of range management as applied to forest properties, 


418. 


435, 
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Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
junior standing, 

Review of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preperation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas. 


eiviceee (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 203 or BY 413 and junior 
st ing. 
Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands, 


Place Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr.. FY 309 and junior 
t ing. 
Review & statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data, 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Coreq., FY 311, 
Pr., PS 205 and j junior standin 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues, The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products, The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 


Forest Valuation (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Pr., FY 204, FY 316 and junior standing. 

Bases and methods of determining the value of sturpage and land. Calculation tores 
on and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance as applied to a forest 
enterprise, Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 


Forest Tree Nursery Management (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., FY 397 and 


junior standing, 
Principles and practices applicable to the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 
Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 


Weer Technology It (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., FY $11, CH 203, PS 205, 
junior st 

Physinal and Pee f nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and ele 
trica) properties, chemical processing of wood, 


Wood Technology DI (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 
pe elicnyen of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
design of wood structures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and 
junior standing. 

rinciples and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies, 


Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 
aroned tor wood technology majors only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 


Forest Policy (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr FY 101 and junior standing, 

Development of forest policy in th ai at States against the background of cultural heri- 
tages and national economic situations as causative factors. Some time is devoted to sev- 
eral basic considerations important in developing forest policy. 


Forest Products Marketing (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. FY 101, FY 
204 and junior g. 

Introduction to the timber products capable of being harvested from the forest, with 
special emphasis on the marketing channels through which they move, Work in lumber 
specifications and log sealing and grading is supplemented by sawmill demonstrations. 
Special emphasis is placed upon product specifications and comparative prices and pro- 
duction costs. 


Forest Watershed Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 203 or BY 413 and 
oe of foreene and forestry practices upon streamflow. 


Farm Forest Management I (3), Lec. -Dem, 4. Pr., graduate standing, 

Field demonstrations to be arranged, Methods of measuring forest products and computing 
Volumes @id growth of trees and whan applicable to forest practice on farm woodlots. 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management, 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

The importance of smali forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies. An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types, Principles of forest manage 
ment and their application. 


s & 
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Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Study of @ problem in the student's area of interest. WH test ability of student to do 
thorough library research as well ax any needed laboratory or Geld work. A comprehensive 
report, written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required, 

Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Pr., senior standing. 

Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems, Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. Lab. 9. Spring. Pr.. FY 430, CH 203. 
Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 


their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management. Review of current 
knowledge in tree improvement, Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees, 


Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest sails in relation 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity, Special em- 
phasis on forest soils in the southern pine region. 


Forest Inventory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter, Pr., FY 417, FY 310. 
Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 


Farm Forest Management IT (3). Lec. 4, Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing, 
Organization of the farm woodlot for continuous forest production. Methods of balancing 
eut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot as a business. 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters, Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree, 
Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 
pling, (D) Regression Anulysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, (G) 
Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (1) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology, (K) For- 
est Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Usea of Wood & 
ator Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impreguants, and (P) Timber 
ysics, 
Special Problems (3 to 8 hrs,), All quarters. 
Study of a special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of 
lesser magnitude than a thesis but will test the student’s ability to do thorough library 
research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shell 
be limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Interim Head Phillips 
Professors Hollaway, and Punké 


Assistant Professors Bailey, Carew, Conary, Lauderdale, Phillips, Shantz, and Young 


200. 


Undergraduate 


Foundations of Education (4). Lec. 8, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., PG 213 or 
equivalent; Pr., or coreq., PG 214 or equivalent. 

The social, philosophical and historical foundations wpon which education is based. De- 
signed to provide the student with an overview of the educational enterprise and a basit 
for depth study of the areas covered, Laboratory experiences? involving observations 
Participation in actual work of an elementary or secondary school are provided. 


Principles and Practices in Education (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 2, All quarters. Pry 
BED aia or equivalent, PG 213 and 214 or equivalent, admission to teacher 
education, 

Purposes of public education in a democracy. Study of curriculum, organization and 
administration of public education, school personnel, school finance and the school plant 
The relation of theory to practice. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations and 


laboratory experiences® in the public schools. 
* See pure 99 for complete description, 


490. 


420, 


601. 


639. 


647, 


661. 


671. 


672. 


673, 
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Evaluation in Education (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., senior stan 
Analysis of methods, procedures, aud evaluative instruments for determining teaching ef- 
fectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and in- 
terpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences® in the public schools. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr., PG 214 or equivalent, FED 200 or equivalent, 
junior standi 

Analysis of ha hel as a social institution, Group interaction, formal and informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to students 
with credit in ED 635.) 

Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society. 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. (Not open to students with 
credit in AD 601.) 

Maen as a social being, an analysis of his relationships, his social inventions, including 
commanity organization and structure, mores, value patterns, decision making and their 
siguificance for education. 


History of Education (5). Pr.. FED 600. 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
extly Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture. 


Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edu- 
cational practice, Need for, and procedures in, reezamining concepts in the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5), Pr., FED 600; FED 
636 or consent of department chairman. 

Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa- 
tiona) practice. Several patterns of thought are considered including svpernsturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentalism. 


Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman, 

Comparison among the educational systems. of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the histori¢ origins of different systems and to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance. 

Current Problems in Education (5), Pr., tenching experience. 

Interpretation of current issues concerning education. Problems of administration, super- 
vision, curriculum and their relationship to the total educatioual program are studied. 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem wo eat Boer to be selected in consultation with the s- 
pervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Development of curriculhwn patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphusis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 
research planning, elements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends 
in educational research. 


Graduate Seminar (5). Pr., Masters Degree and consent of department chair- 
man. 

Social issues and their implications for education, Examination of issues using theories 
and techniques of analysis from the social sciences and other organized disciplines. 
Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables testing bypotheses, evaluation of 
research and research findings. 


675. 


102. 


103. 


201. 


301. 
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Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5), Pr., FED 672. 
Analysis of variance and covariance; correlational analysis and linear regression, Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research, 


Geography (GY) 


Professor Richardson 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, and Dorman 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors 

Man and his works in relation to the Earth as a planet, location, climate, land forms, water 
bodies, minerals, soils, biota, 

Economic Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors. 

An elementary, systematic study of distribution and environmental relations of man’s 
principal economic works, Designed primarily for business administration students, 
Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Weather and climate, their causes and controls. Characleritics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social effects. 

Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities of 
world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns in 
world affairs. 

Geography of the Soviet Union (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international uffaira. 


Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products. 
Coo hy of North America (5). Pr., ior standin: 
i enemys Rade resources, ) Fe i ern (have, perm att will be studied, 

Gamaas of Eurtpe (5). Pr., junior standing, 
The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of 
peoples, their toduatsies oa routes of trade, Consideration will be given to each country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world. 
Geography of Asia Pr., junior standin 
Eee Sncmidie, 5), natural resources cm their influence upon the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 

hy of Africa ior stan 
Sora tal pal regions Py Sy 5 ee on the orcas and countries of 
chews Serene and international importance. 
Physical Geogra of the World Pr., senior standin 
Selected deus BE phy physical eee ee ae minerals, re and fauna will be 
studi 
Cultural Geography of the World 1 Pr., senior or graduate standing. 
The influence of physiographic factors in social, economic and political development 
of peoples and states, 
World Resources and Their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The world’s principal natural resources are studi primarily from the mn a point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc.). 
Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standin: 
The Sama characteristics of the ‘State. - 
Geography Seminar Pr. duate standing or consent of instructor. 
Detoet lx students ae io a study and analysis of problems in geography. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


Head Professor Fourier 
Professors Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Me haewge Dragoin, Martincic, Puckett, Rosen, and Turner 


Instructors Barrington®, Bengtson, Branham, Bridges, Chapman®, Davalos, Hill, 
Kent, Nix*, Pruett, Siniard®, Van Etten®, Waldrop, Zarcone*, and Washington 


Visiting Professor Francis® 


The instructional program of the Department of Eesti Physical sy Yoindor and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in physical education for all students, (2) courses 


*Temporery. 
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for the major and minor in health and physical education, and (3) professional courses 
for students in preparation for teaching. 

In sek <1 the six-quarter requirement in Physical Education, unless deferment 
is recommended by the student's Dean, all undergraduate students under 26 years of 
age must register for physical education in the first and succeeding quarters of resi- 
dence until this requirement has been met. Any deficiencies in physical education 
incurred at Auburn University and/or elsewhere before the student reaches age 26 
must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 
transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 

Course Requirements (Men). First quarter freshmen with “A” classification are 
required to take PE 100. Students placed in the “B” health classification may be 
required to take PE 100, pees upon their physical disability, 

ln order to receive a well-rounded program of activities, students are required to 
pass one course in each of the areas fisted below. Successful completion of inter- 
mediate swimming is required of all men students, However, if a student must take 
two swimming courses to meet the aquatic requirement, he may omit one course in 
any area except Fundamentals. 

Area Requirements (Men)—Fundamentals, Team Sports or Rhythms, Individual 
Sports, Combative Sports, Aquatics®®, and Gymnastics, 

Varsity Sports (Men).—A student who has received credit for varsity athletics 
may not repeat the same area in physical education activities. 


Course Requirements (Women).—Swimming*®® 


Health Science (Women).—Three hours uired of freshmen women. Health 
Science 110, 3 credits, is recommended sichoubh 111, 112, and 113 will satisfy re- 
quirement. 

Credit—All courses carry one quarter hour credit per quarter (maximum of 
six quarter hours allowed on degree). No eapscaen of courses is permitted except 


in varsity sports, or for students who have he tions of “C”. 
Course No, Course No, 
Fundamentals Individual Sports 
Adaptive 
WB ccccsisssicissacccimmrecernesegrene en DOT | Masciatinty 






WOR eee: Beginning Swimming 


ws Synchronized Swimming 
census enior Life Saving 





oa ee Sa a nocca hak taaks tices and protection. Physical 
erstan i. . 
gia? wei eapares ak oimetenl wall Saaaaualne health are considered, — 





* Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC, 
** Students currently certified as Water Safety Instructors by the American Red Cross are 
‘tempt from this requirement. 
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Setar 38s Health Science (1-1-1), 


106. 
133. 
167. 
190, 


191. 
201, 


202. 


212. 


214, 
221. 


278. 


304. 


311. 


312. 


313, 


314. 


Concepts related to health and oollege life, nutrition, maintaining the body, 
peat Ti health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, family living, = 
chronio-degenerative diseases; (113) community health problems, communicable diseases, 
and safety education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


Activiti: Th d Techniques (2). Sd 1, Lab, 4, 
Body mechanics, calis calisthenica, seeranicn® tedilnanettie w PoEe trainin 


Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec, 1, Lab, 4. 
Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 

Fg d 
Eadividual ‘sed Deal Sportas Theory an Techniques (2). Leo. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory end Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampolin 


Team § : Theory and Techniques (2), pay Lab. 4, 
Basketball, feld hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and vo 


Introduction to Physical Education (5), Lec. 5. ag Winter, Spring. 
An introduction to the field of physical education from the ear! periods to the present. 
basen is placed on the physical, biological and  eychologieal hie of physical 
ucation, 
Basketball (Men en) (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2, Fall. 
The fundamental techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 
Football (Men) (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
Se acne 
Aur gi School Activities is (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 
shy rte hysical education activi suitable for use in the first six grades including 


Kinsaieleay ¢ (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-221, PS 204. 
Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools, 


Social and Folk Dance; Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4 
Basic skills, fundamental Feces and appreciation of social and folk dance, 


Basketball Officiating Lab . a 
Discussions, practices, and leadership “experiences. 
Softball Officiating (1). ree Bat 
Discussions, practices, an S67 apa 


Volleyball Officiating a. by Be 
Discussions, practices, and pa experiences, 


. Recreation Leadership (5), Lec. 5. Winter, Summer. 
. Alcohol, Narcotics, and Tobacco (3). 


Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcobol, narcotics, 
and tobacco. The effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic, 
and community problems associated with their use. 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive oe pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. ¢ 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics. The organizing and cov- 
ducting of track ad mg 

Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 
3. Pr. completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 

Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
reerestion programs. 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3 

A study of lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice iS ‘application 
of the skills and principles of team sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports 3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, 
Skills, techniques, tests; practice and tion of the skills and 
principles of individual and pratiped sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 


316, 


317. 


318, 


319, 


370. 


401. 


419, 


619, 


851. 
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Tests and Measurements (3), 
Analysis, administration, and interpretation of tests and measurements in bealth, physical 
education and recreation. 


School Health and Health Education (5). Lec. 5. 
Basic scientific health knowledge and its application to the school program. Includes prin- 
ciples, materials, and techniques of health education in elementary and secondary schools. 


Principles of Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 

The significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States. Principles of program planning and development at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in industry. 


Outdoor Recreation A Lec. 5. 
Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water. 


Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., completion of two or more dance 
courses, or permission of the instructor, 

The course explores styles and types of dance through the ages in relation to music, drama, 
architecture and art. The lecture-laboratory permits participation beyond the service course 
level and lecture and theory of dance. 


Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3 


Apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical 
activity and festivals. 


oe and Administration (5). Lec. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 
stan 

ihenthtieration of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization, 

Athletic Injuries, First Aid and Safety (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. Developing the knowlodge, skills, 
and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor’s rating in First Aid. 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., VM 220-221, 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations. 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 
Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., junior menting. 

Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the 

— = the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
eal 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 
A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education. 
Graduate 
Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr., un- 


dergraduate major or minor in health and ined education, 
Specific application of physics, physiology, and p: logy to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 


Physical Fitness, A Critical Analysis (5). Pr., VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 


proval. 

itical analysis of physical fitness objective of physical education through inquiry into 

current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physica) fitness ap- 

Praisal and guidance. 

Research Studies in Health and Physical Education (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 

propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology, and professional education. 
eview, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 

research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr,, undergraduate major or minor in health and 
hysical education. 

aan sath in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 

education and athletic situations. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Professional Courses 


Undergraduato 


101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Helps transfers from otber curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve optimum 
personal, social and intellectual development as college students; assists them in under- 
standing teaching as a profession, (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit 
in PE 101 excludes credit in PE 102-3-4,) 


102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development os college 
students and assists in plonning professional carcers. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (Credit in PE 102-3-4 excludes credit in PE 101.) 


414. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent, 
(For description, see page 242.) 


423. Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr,, 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; 
Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(For description, see page 242.) 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 

pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appro- 
priate es in Teaching or Program, see SED, page 276, LED, page 242, and VED, 
page 


425. Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools (10 or 15). Lec, 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 
or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, 
and junior or senior standing. 

(For description, see page 242.) 


429, Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available through local and 
state departments. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of Graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional education, 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 


653, Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 3 
hours of psychology and professional education, 
Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Health and a pen Education in Elementary and 

Secondary Schools (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professoinal education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 
= with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 
munity. 
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History (HY) 


Head Professor McMillan 
Research Professor Rea 
Professors Ivey, and Partin 
Associate Professors Belser, Harrison, Johnson, Owsley, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors Davis, Raves, Henson, Jones, McNorton, Metzger, 
Newton, and Roberson 
Instructors Alexander, Atkins, Vaile*, Latimer®, M, Newton®, Olliff, and Salzmann* 


101. History of the United States (5), 
The history of the U.S. to 1865, Required of majors and minors in the Social Sciences in 
the School of Education, 


102, History of the United States (5). 
The history of the U.S. since 1865. Required of majors and minora in the Social Sciences 
in the School of Education, 


105-205-305-405. Current Events (1). 
The events of the world today based on current periodicals, 

107. United States History (5). 
The United States since the Civil War with some emphasis on the ante-bellum origins of 
issues. Credit for this course excludes credit for HY 102. 

204, Hist of the Modern World (3). General elective, (Credit in History 208 


* 


excludes credit for this course.) 
Major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the modern world civiliza- 
tion. Primarily intended for students in Engineering curricula, 


. World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The leading events in World History from ancient times to 1648. 


World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The leading events in World History from 1645 to the present. 

Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 10 
hours of history (207 and 208 suggested). 

3 SaEvER of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
e o 


301, Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 10 hours 
of World History. 
A brief survey of the major culutral and institutional developments of the area. 


811. Medieval History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
cient toon the fall wae L Damog Empire to the Age of Discovery. 


315. International Organization (3). General elective. Pr., junior standin 
The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the Uni Nations. 

822. The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs, (Excludes cri 
for HY 421.) 

371. History of the West (5) Pr., sophomore standing. 

The development of the West and of its influence on American history. 

381. Hist ory of Alabama (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

400. American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing, HY 101 or 107. 

The political, economic und social history of the colonies from their founding to the end 
Of the French and Indian War, 1763, 

401. The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 101 or 107, 

The new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence and the first federal consti- 
tution and the movement to replace it. 

402, Ht ag ee Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing and 
The cetablichinent of the new federal government, the origins of American political par- 
ties, and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

403, The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850, (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 101 or 107, 

Nationalism, sectionalism, egalitarianism and expansion. 

7_ 

* Temporary, 


s 2 5 
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405. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412, 


413, 


414. 


420. 


426. 


427. 


428, 
429, 
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The Civil War (5), Pr, junior standing and HY 101 or 107. 

A study of t sectional "controversy the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning 
of hostilities = 1861, and of the jan cag economic, social, and political aspects of the 
war. 


The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 101 or 107. 
An analysis of the social, economic and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 


peas am States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr,, junior standing and HY 
or ‘ 
A study of the political, economic, diplomatic, social and oultural development of the 
United States. 


ee United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 
Podicioal’: @ebiclthicl ind sucka} development of the United States. 


Cie America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 or 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 


nee 7 Diplomacy to 1890 (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 101 or, 
or, . 
Chief p Be in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 


= States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 
or . 

The emergence of the United States from a bemispheric power fo 4 total involvement 
in world affairs. 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 101 or 107. 

Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritanism to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind, 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior 
standing and HY 102 or 107. 

An examination of major intellectual movements in American society from social Darwit- 
ism to Progressivism and its legacy, 

The South to 1865 (5). (Era J junior standing and HY 101 or 107. 

The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural and ideological patterns 
in the South with Semahecld on “iS 1815-1860, 

The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 102 or 107. 

Major trends in the South since the ‘vil War with emphasis on social, seonomic, cultural 
and ideological development, 

Elistocy of Russia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Russian people from early times to aan present. Particular emphasis is Jaid oo 
present domestic institutions and foreign policy, 

The Reformation Er. TE0C 1600 (5). junior standin d HY 207. 
Europe during ae Promos 4 f sath Roe sd renee Gute: and political 
developments in the age of tk V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth and Philip I. 

The Seventeenth Century ury, ©). Er Pri, y Junior c standing and HY 207. 

Emphasis on the Thirty Y, ‘ar, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization and Eurd- 
pean political Sebcleguente tx in the age of a xIv, 

The Age | of Baas, | 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 208. 

A history of Europe from the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 

The Age of Revolutions, 1780-1870 (5). Pr., HY 208 and junior standing, 
The forces of change and continuity from the French Revolution to emergence of the 
Bismarckian world po hey 


History of Europe from Bismark through the First World War (5). Pr., HY 
208 and junior standing, 

The political, diplomatic, social and cultural development of Europe from the era of 
Bismarck to the European collapse, (Offered alternate years with HY 431.) 


tose of Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles (5). Pr.. HY 208 and junior 
andin 

Rewphant ou the rise to totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period, 
(Offered alternate years with HY 430.) 

History of China at dy Pr, Pr. junior standing and HY SOL 

A more intensive China emphasizing its dominant role in the Far East. 

Japan and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 301. 

A more intensive study of the cultures of Eastern Asia emphasizing the impact of the 
‘West in the recent period. 


sS282 
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. The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 300. 


An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present. 


. Modern South America (5). Pr., junior tending and HY 300. 


Colonial background and the cultural development of 1 and 20th century South America, 


History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 300, 
An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 


Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A study of some world pater and their relationship to the great movements of history. 


: History of Medieval England (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 207. 


A survey of English origins and institutions to the 17th century. 


. History of Modern England (5). Pr. er on and HY 208. 
cen! . 


A survey of British history since the 17th 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 

Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 

Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 

Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 

Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 

United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 

United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 

United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 

Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 

Seminar in the Old South (5). 

Seminar in the New South (5). 

Seminar in State and Local History (5). 

Historical Methods (5), 

History of Revolutions (5). 

Seminar in European History (5). 

Colonial Latin America (5). 


Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements and Na- 
tional Developments (5). 


. Historiography and Theory of History (5), 


Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 


. Seminar in 18th Century England (5), 


Cultural and Institutional Foundations of World History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 
READING COURSES 


The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
Professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 


620, 


621, 


SSESke 


Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 

Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

Directed Reading in English History (5). 

Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Political Science (PO) 
For listing of courses see page 271. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


Home Economics (HE) 


Acting Dean Mildred S. Van de Mark 
Professors Davis, Hodson, Rose, and Van de Mark 


Associate Professors Caudle, Chastain, Douty, Layfield, Prather, Spencer, and White 


Professors Cannon, Current-Garcia, Hilton, Hinton, Lorendo, Morrill, 
Morton, and Rush 
Instructors Bourne, Hoffman, Schafer, and Smith 


Professional Courses 


110-11-12. Freshman Orientation (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 


104. 


301. 


304. 


401. 


421, 


431. 


421, 


This course will include personal and bealth problems; philosophy of Home Economics; 
professional opportunities in Home Economics. 

Related Art (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Each quarter. 

A study of related elementary art and design. Emphasis is placed on the application of art 
study to the home. 

Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3). Lec, 3. Pr., junior standing 
in Home Economics. 

A study of the use and development of illustrative and demonstration materials in the fields 
of interest to home economists. 

Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. 

Male and female roles in mate choice, marriage adjustment, parenthood aod marriage 
problems. Open to men and women, 

Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). General elective. All quarters. 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations. 
Extension Organization and Methods (5). Spring, Summer. 

History, organization, and program planning of extension and educational methods of com- 
munication, 

An Evaluation of the Major Field (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An evaluation of the possibilities of the major field and the working techniques involved 
in some of the positions available. 

Senior Seminar (3), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and a major in Home 
Economics, 

Required for all Home Economics majors. Survey and discussion of recent studies on op 


portunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of characteristic, 
abilities, and skills necessary for success. 


Graduate Courses For All Majors 


An Evaluation in the Major Field (5). 
(See description carried in undergraduate listing.) 


601-2. Seminar in Home Economics (5-5). 


Students make reports on the recent literature in the feld of bome economics. Seminat 
may be taken im any department; child development, clothing and textiles, family eco- 
nomics, family life, foods and nutrition, or home management, 


603-4, Administration in Home Economics (5-5) 


A study of administrative policies and procedures dealing with staff, personnel, pearions 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, 
Program evaluation. This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, visita- 
tions to educational projects, and by visiting administrators. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 
A study of research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Lome 


Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). 

Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of « professor 
in the student’s chosen field of study. 

Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5). 

This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, aod 
accumulating illustrative materials, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


105, 


205, 


215. 


wt ME ae 


z 


405, 


415. 


435, 
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Clothing and Textiles 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 8. 
Basic theories and principles SF geetrne selection and structure including their applice- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 


a for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Each quarter, Pr., HE 105 or 
equivalent. 

Problems in wardrobe management to meet the needs of all family mombers with ref- 
efence to budgetary factors, individual differences, developmental influence on needs, and 
consumer selection in the market. Application of fundamental principles in making of 
gurments for family members involving advanced and challenging problems. 


Clothing Lec. Lab. 6. F. Sprin Pe; HE 1 105. 

area color, pera abs eae tn tee ea or ete doe apparel. ae 

Textiles (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fe, CH 103, 

rot rips, of fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and house~ 
fabri 


Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Winter, Summer, Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 
Consists of selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or coat. 


Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 103, 104. 
The principal aim of the course is the development of sound judgment in the selection of 
textiles for personal and bousehold use. 


Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Winter. Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
A study of the practices and policies of retail stores. 


Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr., HE 325. 
Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 


Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9. General elective. Each quarter. 
A study of design and execution a creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, 
Weaving, Fabric decoration. 


Consumer Textiles (3), Lec. 3. General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
A noord of textile fabrics, Gnishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer 
problems. 
Creative Metalwork and Mosaics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Fall quarter. 
A study of design and experience in executing work in the areas of creative metalwork, 

jewelry, enameling, and/or mosaics. 
Creative Ceramics (1-3), Lab. 9, General elective. Winter quarter. 
A study of and experience in working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, 
and ceramic design. 
Creative Weaving, and Fabric Decoration (1-3), Lab, 9, General elective. 
Spring quarter. 
Cheatin experiences in the design of and various ways to decorate fnbric, such os creative 
stitchery, block print, stencil, batik, dycing; or a atudy of weaving design and experiences 
in selecting yarns, setting up a loom, and weaving one’s own fabrio, 
Clothing Desi . Lee. Lab. 6. Fall, Spring. Pr., HE 1 105. 
A sody ee eee 2) form a texture as a “th for Ficceain mB ig 
Creative Costume Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
HE oe, and two quarters of clothing construction. 

tive. experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping 
3 varied fabrics on individualized body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practices of contemporary designers, 
History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5, Pr elementary art and junior standing. 
A study is made of the development of tbe textile natry and of fabric design from the 
earliest times to the present day. 
History of Costume 6. Lec, 5, Pr. semeniary art and junior standing, 
A study of the outstanding historic m in dress for men and women from early times 
to the present day. 
Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 
Standard testing procedwres and equipment used in determining the physical and chemical 
eeeene mtr ye of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 
evalua 
Fashion Merchandising (5). Lee. 5. Pr., HE » HE S25, or consent of instructor. 
Principles and practices of merchandising in to problems of retailing fashion 
goods. 7 Ble Raver gen I Rr ae mpeg ge Bina i Big ie eee redgrdle wc gown 
tients and presentation. 


417, 


437. 


447. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Flat Pattern Designing &)., Pr., 15 quarter hours undergraduate clothing, 
A study of commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern 
from which to design and cut garments, Attention is given to variations from the norm 
of human body measurements and t the need for further research in designing for various 
age groups. 


Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 

A study of written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on 
current periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates 
for the einen ds marers in Clothing and Textiles. 


Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, HE 205. 
ys critical ats of literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modem trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used os a basis for advanced work slong the same 
lines. Problems im valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors os well os 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research, 


Speed i age a in Clothing Construction (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, 10 
uarter hours undergraduate clothing, 
study of recent is toward rapid fabrication of apparel and of the problems and 
possibilities of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom, Applied research 
in comparative methods of clothing construction, 


Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). Pr.. HE 315 or equivalent. 
A study of the chemical relation of detergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to 
cotton fibers (cellulose). 


Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 
The study and application of the theory of A.S.T.M,, A.A.T.C.C., and other si 
ures, 


Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr., HE 315 or eqpivalent, 
A study of textiles as they actually are mad an evaluation of the individual properties and 
characteristics peculiar to all fibers, 


osc Ate Its soe and Psychological Aspects (5), Pr., basic courses in Soci- 
sychology, and consent of the instructor. 

logy, I examination of theory and research concerning clothing as a factor in the physi« 

as social and psychological environment of man, and man’s response to and use of clothing 

as an aspect of his individual behavior and his culture, 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Principles of Child Leper aecneer fia gese Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Each quarter. 

Introduction to principles of development, with emphasis on infant develop- 
ment. Students observe in F g-e Child Study Laboratories and other situations involving 
young children, 


Growth and Development of Children (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 211, SY 201. 
A study of the mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children 
with emphasis on the early years, Students observe and participate in the care of children 
in the child study laboratories. 


Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., HE 407, and junior standing. 
A study of the environmental factors affecting oy development of children in the home 
and community. Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students par 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 


stoma g Methods in Preprimary Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr,, junior 
standing. 

A detailed study of the organization and management of a nursery school and kindes- 
garten, including selection of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reading 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 


Directed ae ae Preprimary Education (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., junior 
an 

An advanced course for majors in Nursey School and Kindergarten Education. The student 

will spend the equivalent of three momings in the laboratory each week with increased 

responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the staff, 


Family Relationshi Fall, § 3 
hewn Bi of iiterperscnal ©. dentine aa family members, with attention to humad 
pierced training and guidance of children. 


670. 
672. 
675. 


676, 
677. 


678. 


679. 


312, 


322, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5). 
A general study of personality and the factors which influence development. 


Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. afin HE 407. 
Group and individual conferences ‘with par 


Pre-School Guidance (5). 1 Lec. 3, ab mn Pr., HE 407. 
at eoetenricn of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 
a ¥ 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
inematye po of the family ad its ie Ae porsonality development. 


Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). 

Study and pcre of current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the 
re a child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; 

amily patterns, 


Advanced Child Development (5), Pr., HE 407. 

An Intensive and extensive study of ei ts and development of children with — 
uvpon environmental and developmental factors affecting growth and development and 
implications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed. 


Group Approaches to Family Problem Solving (5). Pr., HE 670 and HE 676, 
or approval of professor. 

A study of the dynamics of the family as a primary group together, with a study of some 
ln family problems. Principles of group interaction in the discussion of family prob- 
ems. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Foods and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 

food preparation, 

Meal Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Each qosrter. Pr., HE 102, 

Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 

management of time and the food budget on various economic levels, 

Table Service (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

A study of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and to the 

complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangements are studied and forms of the 

different food services in the home, 

Nutritional Biochemistry (5) (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203, 

Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins minerals applied to human nu- 

trition, 

Food Freservation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall and Summer, Pr., vm 311 (Bact.). 

Study of the theory practice “OF preservation of foods by fermentation, crystallization, 

ar and freezing with special emphasis placed in better quality of “fonds preserved at 
me. 

Nutrition and Dietetics I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. HE 312, VM 210, 

Application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food, For majors in 

Nutrition or Nursing Science, 

Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. HE 332, 

A continuation of HE 3. 

Institution ated ne: and Personnel Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, 

and personnel management, 

Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., HE 372, or ivalent, 

Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 

Field experience. 

Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General {clactive. Each quarter, 

Study and application of the fundamentals human nutrition. Food requirements of 

different age levels and selection of food at aes cost levels are considered. Open to 

all students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


as Therapy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of streas and as a therapeutic 
aid in treatment of 

F Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. 

Pri les of Nutrition as related to the well-being and weeds of family members at all 
age levels. 


412. 


8 


462, 


472. 


482. 


492. 


313. 


323. 
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SE Faced Fue Bye Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., junior standing and 


lostitutional menu planning, preparation and serving of foods, Use, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment. University kitchens are used for laboratory experience. 
Institution Food Purchasing (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Junior standing, 
Wholesale food marketing and the purchase of food for institutions with emphasis on fac 
tors determining quality and cost. 
Food Service Planning, od and Equipment (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 
Pr., junior standing and HE 35 
A study of floor plans and layouts ath emphasis on materials, specifications, and main- 
faa of equipment and furnishings for institutional food units. 

ering (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 202. 
rer food preparation related to catering. Emphasis on planning, marketing, budget 
ing and preparation of foods for various occasions: standards of meals and service that 
are attainable and compatible wid: modern situations are studied, 


a pee Foods (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 


Causes and effects of various methods of food preparation. It includes basic chemical re 
actions involved in food combinations. The course gives a foundation for work in food 
research, 


eeaee Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 852 or 


HE " 

Problems involved in iroprovernent of nutrition practices in the community, as it applies 
to high school teaching and Extension Service programs, 

Institution Food Service Cost Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standin; 
Food control and storeroom management in hospitals, commercial units, and school f 
services. 

Infant got — Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 
Nutrition dies for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Experimental Foods (5). Pr., or corequisite, CH 304, 


Food preparation from the experimental standpoint giving instruction In techniques use! in 
measuring quality of food, This course gives a foundation in advanced faod research. 


7 soy pe aod Physical Properties of Foods (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., HE 202 


and HE 4 
Chemical ep physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 


Problems in Food Preservation (5), Pr., VM 311 and HE 332. 
Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. Three 
problems are subjects for minor ae E 


Readings in Food or Nutrition (5). , HE 372 or HE cant CH 203. 
A critical survey of current literature in hor and food consumption. 


. Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr. HE 333, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312. 
Carboh: the m 


ydrates, fats, proteins and 


Advanced Nutrition II (5). Pr., fn 333, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312. 
The vitamins and their interrelationships. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
hin problems in human nutrition. 


mnity Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
— three-w: cowse to be offered in summer quarters. 


Home Management and Family Economics 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care, 

The House (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6 Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Ce ha ep holt eect tga bac lie gl door plans, both period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 

Home Furnishing Fall, § Summer. Pr., HE 104, 

A study of home ee er! Sering, aesthetic and practical standpoint. This inclodes 
the recognition of period pence and its adaptability to the home of today. 

Home Mana: (5). All quarters. Pr., HE 202. 

The factors affecting the management of the home for the purpose of meeting individual 
needs and creating satisfying family environment, emphasis on problems involving the u#* 
of time, money, and energy. 


333. 
343, 
353. 


433. 


443, 
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Lighting Equipment (3), Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., PS 204, 
Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home, 


Interior Home Problems (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. 

Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes, 

Community and Family Health (3), Lee, 2, Lab, 2, General elective. 

Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available health 
facilities with field trips. 

Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter, Summer, Pr., junior standing, 
PS 204, HE 233, 

Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 

energy iy Residence (5), Each quarter, Pr., junior standing, HE 202 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individual initiative. 

The Consumer and the Market (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing 
and EC 200 or 201. 

Family Economies (5). Lec, 5, Winter and Summer. Pr., junior standing, HE 
453 or equivalent. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443 


or permission of instructor, 

Developments, trends and supervision in home management. 

Readings in Home Management (5), Pr., HE 323, 

An analysis and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management. 
Household Equipment Evaluation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 

Equipment in the modern home, Equipment is tested and evaluated in the laboratory 
where instructional and experimental studies are carried on, 

Family Housing ( . Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. 

The history and elopment of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
Present trends, 

Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 

Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and eaonomic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents, 


Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
A three-week course off in summer quarters only. 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, and Orr 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, Harris, and Jones 
Assistant Professors Moore, Norton, and Sanderson 
Instructors Martin and Turner 


Ormamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture (1), Lec. 1. 
An orientation course for freshman students introducing all Gelds in Omamental Horticulture. 


- Landscape Gardening ©). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4, 


Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants. 

Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture and use of ormmamenta) trees in landscape plantings. 

Ey n Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings. 
Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. 

Basico principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants, 

Flower Arranging (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2, General elective. 

Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home. 

Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 
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Greenhouse Construction and Management (5). Lee. S, Lab. 4. 

Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenbouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and research, 

Landscape Planning of feeog Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 

Planning of large and small home 

Landscape Planning of Pubtio ( am (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 


221. 
Planning of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special areas. 


P Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., BY 306, 


309 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 


Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 323 and junior 


st: 
sn oe Floricultural crop production under management in greenhouse and outdoor con- 
ions, 
peery Maosaranees Ph Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 
r stan 
ciples and a dies of the management of a commercial omamental nursery, 


Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 
oe and practices of the combination and use of omamental plants in landscape plant- 


poe Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., HF 225, 422, permission of 
instructor. 
Principles and practices of Sower shop management and floral designing. 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., senior standing and per- 


429, 


480. 


431. 


201. 


ma 


AL 


mission of instructor. 

Students are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery Manage- 
ment or Floriculture, on ae independent library, field or greenhouse investigations are 
made, under supervision of instructors, 


aha Plant Propagation (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and 
ior standin 

Commercial won DEO of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical principles. 


Sy Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Pr., HF 422, 


Chanvels and methods of distribution of foricultural and nursery products. 


Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., BY 101, HF 221, 
preduste standing. 

inciples and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
culture program.) 


nape Ao Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing. 

Study of Saeione and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment 
and by the use of chemicals, 


General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown in the South. 
Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Each quarter. 

Principles and special practices used in the production of vegetable crops. 


Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of food preservation as applied to industry. Processes considered include re 
frigeration, pBonsat rs mm canning, freezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
salting, irradiation, and the use of food additives. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. 
ule standing or consent of instructor. 

terial and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and processed 
such as heat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation, fuid flow and instrumentation. 


342. 


404, 
405, 


406. 


408. 


410, 


601, 


2 
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Industrial Food Equipment and Processes II (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Continuation of subject matter of HF 341 with emphasis on unit operations and processes, 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 208, 
Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and standards, 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr., HF 308 and 
junior standing. 
An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 


Storage, Packaging, and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 
Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and mar- 
keting of commercial vegetable crops. 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South, 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, 
eee practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, 
an rambles, 


edt Se ete (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall and Winter. Pr.. HF 201 and junior 
it x 
Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and Gilberts, 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer. Pr., H¥ 
308 and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3), Spring and Summer, Pr., HF 201 and 
Paduate standin: &- 

cientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culfure in Alabama. 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master’s degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Any quarter. 

es of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project 
outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication of results 


Horticultural Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 
Review of horticultural literature and history of borticultural enterprises, including vege 
tables, fruits, and ornamentals. The laboratory consists of library assignments and reports. 


Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
Pr., graduate standing. 

Selected problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture, 


Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. Pr., HF 
432 or BY 306 and consent of instructor, 

Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regu- 
Iators and their theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops production. 


Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 


Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5), Lec. 8, Lab, 4. 
Winter, even years, Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 

Physiological changes occurring in fresh fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural plant 
products after barvest. Methods of studying these changes and factors influencing them. 


Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. 

Pr., ZY 300 and graduate standing. 

An application of genetic principles in the propagstion and maintenance of fruit, vege- 

table, and ornamental crop varieties. The genetic basis of some production problems, and 
ial breeding metheds applicable to horticultural crops. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
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Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
er the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
erings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter eld in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 
Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent, 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, 


423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 
of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreg., FED 300 or equivalent, 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Twelve Grades (10 or 
15), Lee, 5, Lab, 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 
800 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, and senior standing. 
iA} ro (C) Dramatic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Anrection. 


Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 
(A) aN) (C) Dramatic Arts, (E) Cifted, (I) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, 
and (N) Speech Correction, 


648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of 
departmental chairman. 
Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 


651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional educa- 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the achool, 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement, 


653, Organization of Program in Areas of opera (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and {investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human und material resources und the coordinetion of areas of speciulization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


658. Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5), Pr., FED 647 
and IED 648, 


Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and leaming. Appraisal of signif- 
tant curriculmm research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and in- 
struction, end study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems 


476, 


478. 


479. 


472. 


610, 


611, 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional child. Special 
attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally handicapped and to the 
child who is mentally superior. 


Nature of Mental Retardation (5), Pr., junior standing and IED 476. 
Characteristics and nature of mental retardation. Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 

Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., 9 hours 
of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent, IED 476, IED 478, Pr., or coreq., 
FED 300 or equivalent. 


Graduate 


Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 
ogy and psychology. 

Characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicapped; 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of a total pro- 
gram for the physically bandicapped, 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 476, IED 478 and IED 479. 
Observation and participation under supervision in educational programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student’s work in the classroom. 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. (For teachers 
pursuing @ program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


School Library Science — Elementary-Secondary 


Adyanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Books and Related Materials for Children (4), Pr., junior standing, 
Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of. ‘their 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary sthoo) 
children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 
Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., ior standing. 
Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective -use in, school 
libraries. Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, gud’ in- 
struction in the use of library materials are considered, 


Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5), Pr.,.junior stand~ 


ing. 

Privciples and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other prisited’ materials, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studied. 

Books and Related Materials for Young People (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people’s reading. 


Practicum in School Library Services (4-6). Lec. 2, Lab. 4-8. Pr., junior stand- 


$O as students with information pertaining to methods used in the operation of li- 
braries in elementary and secondary schools. 


Graduate 
Reference Materials and Service (5), Pr., 10 hours in library science at the 400 


vel. 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various 
types of reference books as resource material in curricular units are considered. 


Principles of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library science 
at the 400 level. 

Place and function of library service in the American educational system, Historical de- 
velopment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the 
school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


244 
612. 


613. 
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Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 
hours in school library science at the 400 level. 
Current problems relating to an effective program of school library service. 


Library Services in the School and Community (5), Pr., 10 hours in library sci- 
ence at the 400 level. 

School library-community relations; historical background, current trends, problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of 
materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post secondary-school institutions. 


663. 


201. 


204, 
301, 


305. 


310. 
312. 
316. 


The American College and Daiversity, (5). 

Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca- 
demic freedom, student-faculty-community relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 

The Community College (5). 

The rise and development of the community or junior college in American education. In- 
cludes organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and instructional procedures. 


Research and Thesis (5), 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Head Professor Brooks 
Professors Cobb, and Groseclose 
Associate Professors Hartford, Layfield, Mize, Morgan, Rainer, and White 
Assistant Professors Fowler, Herring, Hool, and Trucks 
Instructor Maghs: e 


Industrial Engineering (5). Pr., jhomore standing, 
Survey of the concepts, techniques, functions of Industrial Engineering. (Not open 
to Industrial Engineering students.) 
Computer Programming (3), Pr, MH 162. 
Dist computer programming with emphasis on mathematical and engineering problems. 
Electronic Data Processing and Computer Programming (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, 
Pr., junior sanding. 
Functions and uses of electronic data processing equipment, and an introduction to digital 
computer programming with emphasis on administrative problems, (Not open to Industrial 
Engineering students.) 
Production Control Functions (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 201, 
Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in acide Bh operations. Mechanisms 
for production control. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 
Engineering Statistics I (4). Pr., MH 263, 
Basic probability, descriptive statistics, distribution functions, confidence intervals, and 
engineering applications. 
Statistical Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 303, 
Dats organization, reduction, analysis, and presentation, 
Information Systems (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 204, 
Study of interrelated components; the appreciation Yor, and the understanding of complet 
computer system concepts. 
Work Measurement (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., IE 303, 
Sriocivtes and practices of methods peas and time study. 

eering Statistics II (5). Pr., TE 303. 
Tests of hypothesis, regression techniqnes, analysis of variance, and engineering applications. 
ee Processing Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, TE 301, or TE 204 
Application of computers and associated data processing equipment to business and admini 
trative information and decision systems, 


*Temporary. 


320, 


$22, 
323. 


416. 
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Engineerin, Economy, (5 Pr., junior standing. 

Practical en hats wey &), ior the economic telecon of structures, equipment, proc 
esses, and methods. 

Quality Control Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr,, DE 303 or MH 367. 

} seri methods ()- Br ad quality in polemic Aor 

Linear Programming (3). Pr. 204, MH 264. 

General linear aaa ae iN te ee graphical, vector, and simplex methods of 
solution. Transportation and allocation “ye included, 

Industrial Management Problems (5). TE 302, TE 310. 

Study of industrial problems which arise in pi Ra, management. (Not open to Indus- 
trial Engineering students.) 
Industrial Simulation (4), Pr., TE 304, TE 305, TE 312. 

Simulation of industrial systems and processes, 

Materials Handling (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 310, 

rotntsi handling equipment, methods, and systems, (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students 

Inventory Control (5). Pr., IE 312, MH 361. 

Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories, 

Operations Research “be ., TE 304, TE 305, TE 312, IE 323, MH 361. 
Tatroduction to the m of operations research. 

Production Control (5), Pr., TE 423. 

Design of industrial production control systerns. 

Industrial Budget Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 »» IE 320. 

Study of industrial control through budgets and Pe Se erties between organiza- 
tion, management, and budgets, 

Plant Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, TE 310, TE 423. 
Design and at of industrial plants. 

Contracts and Specifications (3). Pr., senior standin 

Contract documents; specification writing; professiona) rela’ 

Plant Maintenance (3), Pr., TE 201. 

Principles of organizing and” controlling maintenance operations in industrial plants. 
(Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

Sales Engineering (3), Pr., 201 standing. 

renege ring (3). Leb les and peers en to telling industrial products when 
a lavas knowledge of production is required. (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students. 

Plant Location (5). Pr,, TE 320, TE 323, TE 423, 

Study of factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 
Safety E: Pr. 20 standing, 

Pe Ee ee: ek ale wthyeraad for. fodeatrial accident prevention and 
plant protection, (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


490-1. Poxsircorie Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 


440, 


441, 


458. 


department head approv. 
vidual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced 
paid in Industrial Engineering. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3), Pr., TE 312, TE 441, and | fanior wading. 
uction to the theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods. 

with emphasis on methods optimization, 

Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr,, TE 323, MH 264, and 
junior standing. 

Matrix Algebra required for linear programming, transfer theory needed for the study of 
systems, numerical methods of solving these problems. 


Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 323, IE 441, and junior standing, 

Continuation of IE 323 with emphasis on theory, Course will cover revised simplex, dual 

simplex, parametric programming, decomposition, and applied problems. 

Reliability Engineering 3). Pr., IE 312, TE 322, TE 423, and junior standing. 
sutdy of reliability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis on quan- 

pa descriptive methods to be used for problem solving. 


Man-Machine § ity (3). Pr., IE 423, PG 461, or Permission of Instructor 
and junior stan ng. 

A detailed study of human engineering and human beings’ relation *. machine systems. 
Includes a study of human characteristics in view of performance of functions where 
machines are involved, and design for man-machine systems. 
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470, ise Management (3). Pr., IE 423, or Permission of Instructor and junior 


sta 

A detailed study of project management and development, with primary emphasis on use 
of operations research methods and cost analysis. Includes a study of the application of 
CPM and PERT to project management. 

471. Product Flow Analysis (3). Pr., IE 416, TE 423, and junior standing, 
Application of operations research methods to problems io materials handling. Includes 
an introduction to geveral muterials handling problems, analysis of fixed schedule systems, 
random flow systems, waiting lines, conveyors, and the use of simulation methods. 

472. Engi ring Controls for Management (3), Pr., IE 426 and junior standing. 
Mai ti aod graphical methods for indication and control of corporate performance. 
Industrial cases and examples of corporate planning and control are studied. Emphasis 
is on top management functions. 

480. Automation (5), Pr,, junior standing and consent of instructor. 

History, development, and state of automation in business. Business data processing and 
the resulting implications in management practices and research. (Not for science and 
mathematics students.) 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


617. Advanced Simulation Problems (3), Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 
This course covers journal readings of applications of simulation and development of 
procedure to solve large scale, realistic simulation problems. 

624. Inventory and Production Control Systems (3), Pr., IE 422, TE 424. 

This course considers advanced topics in production control and inventory theory. The 
relationships between production and inventory will be discussed, 

690-1-2. Industrial Engineering Projects (1 to 3). Pr., permission of instructor. 
— topics which the student desires to investignte under supervision of the graduate 
® . 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Associate Professor Leffard 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, and Wingard 
Instructor Connor 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 

prerequisites. 
102. Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 

a. principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 

metals, 
103, Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 8. 

Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production. 
104. Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1). Lab. 3. 

Metheds and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal products. 
105. Foundry Technology (1). Lab, 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., IL 108. 
The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products. 


Manufacturing Processes 


Courses designed to acquaint the student with basic manufacturing processes 
eitoiting analysis of machines, tools, material product design, and dimensional 
contro 


301. Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3). Lec. 3. Pr. any one shop course. 
Analysis of materials, methods, and design of cast products, 


302. Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lec. 3. Pr., IL 103, 
Principles of machining metal products. 

303. spaser- Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 
Materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming. 
and welding processes. 

304, Materials in Design Engineering (8). Lec. 3. 


A survey course igned to acquaint the student with methods of material selection for 
product development. 
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310, Dimensional Control (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., IL 103. 
Fundamentals of Measurement Science with Laboratory Exercises in Dimensional Control 
405. Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 102, 
Advanced phases and techniques of g and allied processes, Studies in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, und selection of equipment. 
406, Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 103, 
Advanced phases of m machining with emphasis on production machines and acces- 
sories. 


Courses designed chiefly for the tion of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 
and related fields. a 
101. Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic. 
307. General Metals (5). 3, Lab. 4, Pr., consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 
402. Advanced Woodworking (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 101. 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood, 
403, General Sh . Lec, 5. Pr., senior standing. 
nage es of sa of unit an Salts ianenebiel whole for effective use in high schoo) 
teaching. 


415, Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers. 

416. Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

History and use of various materials used in industry. 


417. Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior ss 
Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the lic schools. 


418, Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects. 

419, Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 
Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing compo- 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 


450. Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 
Studies in design, construction and use of precision measuring equipment and gages, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., ‘graduate standing, 
Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas Industrial Arts, 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Instructor Logue 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 

221, Beginning Newswriting (5). : 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 

223. Reportin By ye 221. 
Study ting @). in Pg technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, sup- 
plemented by work on the college newspaper. 


224. Co and Editin (5). Pr. 291. 

Pe irk pe gm copy, writing ee ate make-up and proof reading, 

815. Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students in agriculture and bome economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized felds of study. 

322. Feature Writing (5). Pr., aM 221 or ission of the instructor. 
Gathering material for and writing of “human interest” and feature articles for news- 
papers and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 

323. The Weekly Newspai . Pr. 221. 
Methods, problems, paper, (5). eee in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

421. Photo-Journalism (5), 
Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. Operation of 
press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is pro- 
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422-3. Journalism Workshop (3-3), All quarters, Pr., 15 hours of journalism, in- 
cluding JM 221 and 223, 
A two-quarter course giving eagle experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media, 


425. Journalism Internship (6). Summer. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 


instructor, 
A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 
465. The History and Principles of sre aa (5). 
The development of the American the principles and ideals of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


605. SpsaRael Newsur hing, (i) Lec, 4, Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent 
o truct 
Methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, feature articles, 
and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving communication of 
effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Senate 
Instructors ppd Saar Wheatley 
Special Lecturer in Medical Technology F. B. Schultz, M.D. 


101. Orientation (1), Fall and Winter quarters. 
Designed to acquaint students with the aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in 
Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
301. Hematology (5). yee 3, Lab. 6 
Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinical neon 
. Serology (5). Lab, 6. Pr., VM 204. 
Theory and CaM ata Sb tests based in the antigen-antibody reaction. 
. Advanced Hematology (5) Lec, ee 6. Pr., LT 301. 
Advanced study of b cells ae bi 
. Seminar in Laboratory r rechmology ee es LT 301. 
The student reports from the Literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory tech- 


. Advanced Serology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of ee blood. 
: Diagnostic Apparatus (5). Lec. 20, 2, Lab. 9, Pr., PS 206, 
ae of such hospital equipment used in X-ray, electrocardographic, and basic metabolism 
agnosis. 
. Hospital Laboratory Practice Lab, 15, T 301, LT 421. 
Practical mpplicaticiss cl the prin §). Bb Aeterna tala bnenete encountered in hospital 


Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5), Lab, 15. Pr., LT 422. 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Burton 
Research Professors Haynsworth, and Ikenberry 
Professors Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, Parker, Perry, E. Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, P. Fitzpatrick, A. Robinson, C. Robinson, 
Thompson, L. Williams 
Assistant Professors Bennett, Calder, Coleman, Darwin, M. Fitzpatrick, 
J. Ford®, R. Ford, Guenther, Hammett®, Massey, Murrell, Sanders, Wilder® 
Instructors E. Ball®, Hartwig*, Howard®, Light®, Moe®, Murphy’*, 
Newman®, Powell®, Salzmann®, Wolfe® 


107. College Algebra (5). 
121-22, College Mathematics (5-5). 
MH 121 is an algebra course designed to prepare students for MH 122 which treats the 
differential and integral calculus of algebraic, exponential and logarithmic functions. This 
sequence is not to be taken by students whose curriculum requires MH 160 or MH 16). 


2s ele 


E 


8 
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160, Algebra and Trigonometry (5). 
Basic analytic and geometric propertics of the algebraic and trigonometric functions. 
Designed to prepure students for MH 161. 

161-2. Analytic Geom d Calculus (5-5), Pr., MH 160. 
First mina sone ee canes es EO technical students, 

263-4. Analytic Geometry-Caloulus (5-5). Pr., MH 162. 

281-2. Elementary Mathematics (5-5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
‘These courses are designed to provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary 
school teachers. Emphasis is on the structure of the number systems. MH 282 includes 
an introduction to algebra and geometry. 

331. Higher Al a (5). Pr., MH 262, 
Properties of integral domains with special emphasis on the arithmetic of the integers and 


po ly 
340. Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., MH 262 or consent of 
tructor, 
pate ta set theory, the limit concept, basic topological properties of Euclidean spaces of 
one and two dimensions, 
361. Differential Equations (5). Pr. MH 264. 
Ordinary differential equations with applications. 
362. Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361. 
Fourier series, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations, special functions, 
367. Mathernatical Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 122 or 262. 
— statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, least squares and cot~ 
re on. 
403. Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Complex sumbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 
404. Engineering Mathematics HI (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Vector analysis, with applications. 
405. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems. 
420, Introduction to Analysis I (5), Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
An axiomatic study of the real number system leading to theorems concerning number 
sets, sequences and graphs. 
421. Introduction to Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor. 
A continuation of MH 420 with emphasis on Riemann-Stieltjes Integration. Other toplos 
include continuity, the derivative and functions of bounded variation. 
t Introduction to Analysis IIT (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor. 
An ettension of the theory of MH 421 to fonctions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 


422 
428. Linear Differential Systems (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior 


ee, linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions, 
431. Introduction to Modern Algebra (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 
435. Theory of Numbers I (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
LS emis divisibilitys ©). numbers; Sino B cieats theorems of Fermat, Euler, and 
Wilson; power residues. 
437. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformation, matrix algebra, finite dimensional vector spaces. 
443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr., MH 263; junior standing. 
Transformations in projective, affine, and euclidean planes. 
444, Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr., MH 263; junior standing. 
A study of Helly’s and related theorems. 

447. Foundations of Plane Geometry (5), Pr., MH 264 and junior standing. 
Axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences. Emphasis i 
placed on development of proofs by students. 

460, Numerical Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing; a knowledge of 
Fortran IV programming. ; 

Approximation of functions, interpolation, numerical differentiation and integration. 

461, Numerical Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 405, 361 or 428; junior standing; a knowl- 
edge of Fortran programming. 

Approximation of the solutions of systems of algebraic and differential equations; approxima- 
tions of the inverse and the characteristic roots and vector of a matrix. 


TT 
© This information can be obtained by taking TE 204. 
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4 thematics of . Pr.. MH 262; junior standin 
= — ancien ey apron ti solution; canenekiee aimee eathatin ible an alge 


braic compiler, 
481. College Geome . Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
Classical pues Mo od het; indirect construction; ay SEE circle; homothetic 


figures. (Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 


485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory, 
486. Foundations of Geometry (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical developmest 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 
487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 
491. Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 
Not open to graduate students, An individual problems course. Each student wil! work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
OO1-23. Celestial Mechanics L, I, II (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


iptic motion, series expansions in elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bocies, Hur 
merical integration and differential correction of orbits, limar theory, theory of perturba 
tions, Lagrange’s method and introduction to canonical variables, the disturbing function, 
artificial] satellite orbit theory. 


607-8-9. Applied Mathematics I, I, Il (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Sealar, vector, and dyadic ae equations governing fic ces Helmholtz’s and Laplace’ 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


610. Special Functions (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, If (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, I (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum priaciple; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-25-26. Linear Topological Spaces 5-5-5). Pr., MH 422, 
Bounded linear transformations and ste eh ta Banach and Hilbert spaces, in- 
cluding conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 


628-29. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5), Pr., MH 422. 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions, The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations, 

631-32. Modern Algebra LU (5-5). Pr., MH 481. 
Numbers; sets; groups; rings; fields of polynomials; Galois theory. 

633. Theory of Groups (5), Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 


634. Theory of Rings (5), Pr., MH 631, 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 

637-8-9. Matrices (5). Pr.. MH 437, 
Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form: functions of matrices; readings in 
current literature. 


640-41-42, Functional Analysis (5-5-5), Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert 
Spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field. 

645-46. Differential Geometry I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 

Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian 
geometry of n-dimensions. 

650-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5), Pr., consent of instructor. 

An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability. 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 

653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 
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654-55. Point Set Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 652. 
Upper semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
topics. 

657-58. Algebraic Topology (5-5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The fundamental group, ocaleas groups, simplicial complexes, other topics, 

661, Numerical Analysis III (5). Pr,, MH 461 or consent of instructor. 
Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; par- 
tial differential equations. 

667, Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr., MH 367. 
Advanced probability and sampling theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, factor analysis. 

668. Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr., MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques. 


Note: Courses 683 through 687 listed below are for Education majors and are not 
oe to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered in summer 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 

Detailed construction of the number system with close attention paid to the logic em- 
ployed. This course is intended to furnish the high school teacher with a thorough under- 
standing of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. 

Fund. tals of Algeb NOs d graduat ; 

Nomber felda, jododinn eg bts te real sal apie numbers; the algebra of 
Polynomials over a Beld; factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations. 
Fundamentals of Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 487. 

Continuation of MH 487 with the introduction of more sophisticated ideas, ¢.g., the com- 
Pleteness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 

- Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
Courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 

Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


§ & 


3 
_ 


R228 


$8 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professor and Assistant Head Professor Jones as 
Professors Bussell, Groseclose, Jemian, Lawson, Maynor, Shaw, and Tanger 
ii Visiting hiro Elkayar ae 
tumni Associate Professor Vac 
Associate Professors Barbin, Cooley, Fluker, Scarborough, Smith, Swinson, and Ward 
Axsistant Professors Dunn, Dyer®®, Harmon, Leppert, Maples, and Reece 
Instructors Busch, Cheng*, McKinney®, Nix, Reiter, T: and Yu 

Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


202, Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3), Pr., CH 1S Fo ok or PS 205. 


Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials. ig, crystal 
—_Phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 


**On leave, 
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301. 


310. 


311, 
316. 


319. 


$21, 


323. 
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a gee Mechanics—Statics (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2, Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 


Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of inertia. 


Strength of Materials 14). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
Fundamentals of stress strain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects, bar with 
axial force, thin-wall cylinders; torsion; beams; columns. 


Thermodynamics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 263 and PS 202, (Excludes 
credit in ME 310.) 

Law of thermodynamics; work, heat, and properties; relationships among properties; equa- 
tions of state; simple processes and cycles. 


Thermodynamics II (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 301. 

Continuation of ME 301, Mixtures of gases and vapors; cycle analysis; vapor and gas 
power cycles; combustion engine processes; refrigeration; introduction to cryogenics. 
Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202, ME 208. 
Bolatioadhige’ between structure and properties a the effects of tr Db Mechanical 
properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 


Applied Mechanics—Dynamics (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263, ; 
Rion eee of motion; action of unbalanced force systems affecting the motion 


ME Laboratory I (1). Lab, 3. Corequisite, ME 302, 

Bebe Dee and reports. 

Materials sepelne. Lanorstory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., ME 208. 

Testing of enginece: materials in tension, in compression, and for hardness. 
Thermodynamics (5). Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. 

Gases and vapors, cycles, mass and heat transfer, (For non-Mechanical Engineering tu 
dents only.) (Credit in ME 310 excludes credit in ME 301 and 302.) 

ME Laboratory If (1). Lab. 3. Pr., ME 302 and ME 308. 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory experiments and reports. 

Strength of Materials TI (4). Pr., ME 208, MH 361. 

Costinuation of ME 208. Thick walled cylinders; curved beams; introduction to sté- 
bility; theories of failure; energy, 

Elementary Heat Power (5). Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 162. 

Introduction to power plant equipment, fuels and combustion, spark ignition and com- 
—s ignition engines, steam and gas cycles. (For non-Mechanical Engineering student 
only, 

Dynamics of a Particle (4), Lee. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 


Motion of a particle; Newtonian potential; force, mass, and acceleration for plane and 
three-dimensional motion, 


. Dynamics of Systems of Particles (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 2. me ME 321. 


Relative motion; force, mass, and acceleration of rigid bodies; 
and momentum; conservation of linear and angular momentum. 


Dynamics of Machines (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 38. Pr.. ME 208 and ME 322, 

Angular and linear velocities and accelerations in machines; acceleration stresses in ma 

chine parts; balancing of slider crank mechanisms; crankshaft balancing; critical 5 

> variable cross-section shafting; kinematics of gearing and the determination of ger 
fees. 


energy; 


- Fluid Mechanics I (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 322, and ME 301 or ME 310, 


Definitions and concepts; fluid statics; conservation of mass, momentum and energy; 
cosity and its effects. 


Fluid Mechanics II (4). Pr., ME 324; Coreq., ME 302. 
Continuation of ME 324. Dimensional ants Sm model testing; potential theory; compre 
sible flow; applications to turbomachines. 


+ Mechanic: i 4 juni ing. 
ec! nical Vibrations (4). Pr., ME 208, ME 322, and junior standing 


vibration of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and withovt 
damping; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration. 


err Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pre 


Relationship between structure and properties of metals, Melting and solidification, crystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformation 


Metallography and Heat Treatment I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, PS 202. 
Analysis and interpretation of metallic structures with principal emphasis on the principle 
and practice of optical metallograpby. Samples will be heat treated and processed by th 
students according to the principles of the science of metals, 


$37, 


338, 


410. 
411. 
412, 


44. 
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436, 


438, 


439, 
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Metallography and Heat Treatment II (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME PS 413, 
The analysis and interpretation of metallic structures ‘tilizing a variety of ques such 
as optical microscopy, thermal analysis, X-ray diffraction and radiography. Students will 
heat treat their own samples for analysis, 

Phase Diagrams (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412, 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase bee gee Binary and multicomponent sys- 
tems. Simpler temperature-composition systems and more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics. 

Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

Theory, design, performance and applications of power systems. 

ME Laboratory II (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 412. 

Advanced experiments in ME Laboratory and reports, 


Combustion ie Systems (4), Pr.. ME 302, ME 323, ME 325, ME 421 
and junior stan 

Design and Goreicactetek of power systems including reciprocating, electric, nuclear, and 
turbine types; liquid and solid propellant systems. 

Turbomachines a (A). Pe. Pr.. , ME 324 or CE 308, jenior standing. 

Applications of & hanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, turbines, and fluid 
couplings; control ce Beas, 


Heat Transfer (4). Pr., ME 301, ME 324 or AE 301, EE 372, MH 362, and 
t - 

plang I oles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 

luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forces convection. 


Transport Phenomena (4). Pr., ME 421, and junior standing. 
Transport phenomena involving mass, momestum, and energy transfer coupled with 
chemical alterations in single phase or multicomponent media. 


ME Laboratory IV (2). Lec. pl Lab. Se Pr., ME 311 and ME 410. 


ees experiments in ME La and reports. (No graduate credit permitted for 
Gas and Steam Turbines (4). Fr ME 302 and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and design of nozzles and blade paths for gas pm steam turbines. 


Steam Turbines (4). Pr., ME 302 ea: senior standing. 

Thermodynamic theory and design of steam turbines. 

Air Soacitietog and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior 

st 

Theory — design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 

including cryogenics. 

Power Plant Design (4). ta — 410 ap kod junior standing. 

Desigu problems and layout of 

Internal Combustion Engine ‘Sublease (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 412. 

Application of internal combustion engine theory to the design of engines. 

eee Controls (4), Pr., MH 361, ME 322, ME 324, EE 362, and junior 

st, 

ices Biden methods of control; closed lop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 

system problems. j di 

Fl anics and Transf Pr., ME 310 am junior standin 

eget nee of bartonc: and nates Oe er ds and the transmission of bal by 

conduction, convection, and radiation, (For ee Slachenkal Engineering students only.) 

Enginearing Materials’ Sc Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., 

Design of Farnvhe metals weollowe modem theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 

deformation, and special purpose steels. 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, 

ME 335 and junior stan 

Design of nonferrous metals following modem theory and practice, Aluminum and copper- 

beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 

Spacecraft environments, dink 

R d stan 

carted Succes te Batam (4). Pr Shon —— relation 5 residual stresses to 

fatigne; consideration of fatigue in design. 

Machine Design I (4). Tes: 3, » Lab. a , ME 304, ME 323; Coreq. ME 335. 
Design of machine elements for Dee Rar eats in Sig Bia Poet i 

thesis and creative design. 


S & 


441. 


447. 


451. 


612. 


615. 


616. 
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Machine Design If (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 327, ME 316, ME 


Continuation of ME 439, considering more sdvanced topics and the design of complete 
machines 
Engineering Systems I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 
of Department Head. 
Typical problems requiring the es of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems, 
Engineering Systems II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 441. 
A continuation of ME 44 
Photoelastic Stress ae Strain Analysis (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 208, and 
funioe standing. 

of the polariscope, two and three dimensional photoelastic model making and 
paca Dd techniques of dota from photoelastic mudels, determinution of principal stresses 
from photoelastic data, and transition from model stresses to prototype stresses, 
Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
Pr., ME 335, CH 408, PS 203, 
The study of the physical properties of metals in relation to the modern thoories of motals. 


Stine Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr.. ME 335, 


The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals, Slip, twin- 
ning, dislocation theory, creep, fatigue, impact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge. 


Special Problems, (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


He sual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad 
vanced nature, 
Advanced Projects (3). ers I, Lab. 6. Pr.. ME 421, ME 316, ME 325, ME 
323, and senior st 
Individual projects of an canal nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, oulminating 
a formal report. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Fluid Dynamics (3), Pr., MH 404 and graduate standing. 
Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions. Euler's equations, Continuity. 
Energy equations. Irrotational flow. Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow. Turblence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 
Boundary Layer yer Theory (3), Pr., ME 600 or CE 612, 
Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass and magnetic boundary layers. Prandtl’s equations. Momen- 
tum equations. Energy 5 gre 
Gas Dynamics I (3), Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 
Compressible flow equations; Isentropic flow; Fanno line flow; Rayleigh line flow; shock 
waves; high speed flow; internal and external Bows; forces on immersed bodies, 
Gas Dynamics II (8). Pr., ME 600, ME 602, or consent of instructor. 
ene ic flow theory with emphasis on applications to internal flows with and without beat 
transfer. 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 302 and graduate standing. 
First and second laws of thermodynamics, Carnot cycle and Kelvin temperature scale and 
applications, 
Advanced Thermodynamics IL (8). Fr ME 604. 
Chemical thermodynamics, physics temperatures, thermodynamics of fluid fow and 
rocket systems. 
Propulsion Syst 4). Pr., artmen! approv: 
Chemical arena ponte: Niquid an solid are saat ee engines and ionic 
; Plasma and nuclear senbion systems. 
Energy Conversion Systems (3), Fr, ME 410 departmen it 
Electomechuaical pay ee ee oor thanaticass peer Row eka 
cooversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; rege ells. 
Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval, 
Equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems for continuous systems. Physical lawt 
and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical solution* 
Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analyst 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation. 
Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 602. 
Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 


617. 
620, 


621. 


631, 


637, 
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661. 
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Turbulence (3). Pr., ME 600 and ME 601. 
Aoulysis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows, 


Heat Transmission—Conduction (8). Pr., ME 421. 
Yourier’s. general equation, influence of heat sources and sinks, analog and numerical 
methods of solving heat transfer problems, heat transfer from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions, 


Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 

General problems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and aval- 
ysis of heat exchangers. 


Heat Transmission—Radiation (3), Pr,, ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control. 


aan Strength of Materials (3), Pr., ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 
Se beted topics in strength of materials. Beam on elastic foundation, graphical representa 
tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved bars, theories of failure. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr. departmental a al, 

Three dimensional theory of stress and strain for small deformations. Applications to prob- 
lems of plane stress and plane strain, Solutions by Airy Stress function and Kolosov-Musk- 
helishvili methods, 


Theory of Elasticity II (3). Pr.. ME 631. 
Selected topics in three dimensional problems. Torsion of bars, bending of prismutic bars, 
thermml stresses, introduction to the general (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 


Experimental Stress Anal (3). Pr., ME 316 or departmental approval. 
Relationship between strains = hale, Use is made of modern experimental stress anal- 
ysis techniques such as electric resistance strain gages, pbotoelasticity, brittle coatings, and 
photostress, 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631, CE 633, or departmental approval. 
Buokling failure of colurans by bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells. Applications to problems, 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr.. ME 325, MH 361, 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to engineering problems. Work and 
energy, and impulse and momentum principles. LaGrange’s equations and Hamilton's 
principle. 

Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 325, ME 427, or departmental approval. 
Free, forced, and self-excited oscillations in mechanical systems. Relaxation tions, 
response curves and stability considerations, 


Theory of Plates (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

Ansisee of stress, 5 (9). and deformation of plates under applied transverse loads. Appli- 
cations to plotes of different geometries with various boundary conditions. 

Theory of Shells (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

Auman of stress, s (3). and defonnation of ok under applied loads. 

Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

The problem of Belza, Mayer and Lagrange with fixed and variable end points; Hamilton's 
principle and Lagrange’s equations; energy method; Rayleigh’s principle and Rayleigh-Ritz 
method; Galerkin method; variational methods; applications. 

Metallurgy of the Solid State (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Basic principles relating to the bel ne of materials. Ultimate structure of matter, crystal- 
line structures, thermodynamic stability and reaction kinetics are discussed along with 
bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal properties, elec 
tronic conduction, semi-conduction, and insulation, Considerable emphasis on application 
to real problems, predominantly of the engineering type. 

Metallurgy of Corrosion (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

Nature and mechanism of corrosion, Egect of manufacturing methods including heat treat- 
ment, Effect of environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention, 


Eoatospanct of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental ap- 
roval, 

‘undamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
eee of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature ap 
plications. 

X-ray Metallo y (3). Pr. ME 335 and MH 361. 
The principles X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals 
and other crystalline materials. 
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Strengthenin: ng of Metals (3). Pr,, ME 335. 
A treatment the six basic Ey by which metals are strenghtened, Emphasis & 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 


Plasticity of Metals (3), Pr., ME 335. 

A quantitive treatment of; the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considera- 
tions, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization of 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 


. Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Study of nature and properties of dislocations including crystal structure and imperfections, 
dislocation geometry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplica- 
tion and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation, 


of Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 
The analysis of mechanisms various techniques. Mechanisms of higher and lower 
complexity. Plane motion theory, space mechanisms, and introduction to synthesis. 


Synthesis of Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 
Methods of synthesis using finite displacement techniques, Plane motion theory and its 
application to infinitesimal motion synthesis, Introduction to gross motion. 


Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr,, ME 630 and ME 675, 
Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; bydros' tatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear und fatique problems; design techniques involving computers 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 


ersere and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter, 
Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter, 
Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 


Military Science I 
Organization of the Army and ROTC; United Sep and National Se- 
ey noma Weapons and Marksmanship; ip Laboratory (I) 


Leadership ee (1). Drill 2. 
Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Second Year (Sophomore) 


Leet Science II (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
ence 

American Military History (1), Lec, 2, Drill 2. 

A survey from the origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors 
which led to the organizational, — logistical, operational, strategic, social, and simi 
lar patterns found in our present day Army, 


Map and Aerial Photograph Reading (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Includes application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluation; 
marginal information; military and topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; fe 
section; military grid reference system; clesses of aerial photography and elementary aerial 
photography reading. 

Introduction to Operations and Basic Tactics (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Includes instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field 
fortification and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of 
offensive and defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science III (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 
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301, Military Teaching Principles and Leadership (3), Lec, 4, Drill 2. 
tructional 


Educational psychology as pertains to five stages of ins' technique; responsibilities 
and basic qualities of a leader; leadership principles, traits and techniques. 
302. Branches of the and Communications (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2, 


Familiarization with all ches of the Army so that a cadet may select the branch in 
which he wishes to be commissioned; principles and methods of communications. 


303. Small Unit Tactics (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 
Infantry organization; principles offensive and defensive combat; guerrilla warfare, 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


es ree (Pr., MS Il or as determined by the Professor of Military 
ence), 
401, Operations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 
Origin and purpose of staff; relationship between commanders and their staffs. 
402. Logistics and Army Administration (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Functioning of staffs; mission of supply, supply doctrine and principles; classes of supply; 
familiarization with Army publications, forms, records, reports and administrative system. 
403. lace 4 won Role of US in World Affairs and Service Orientation (3). Lec. 
Functioning of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of conflict, 
inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of conduct, 
responsibilities and obligations of an officer, 


Music (MU) 


Head Professor Campbell 
Professors Glyde, Hinton, Tamb and Liverman 
Associate Professors Bentley, Moore, and Walls 
Assistant Professors Stephens, Rawlins, Calder, Davis, and Jordan® 
Instructor Lavore 


131-32-33. Music Th I-II-I (3-3-3). Pr., MU 102 or by ion. 
Integrated course in the development of listening, performing, and writing techniques, ele 
mentary diction, analysis, music reading, and diatonic harmony. 


151-52-53, Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 
Presentation of vocal solo and choral, keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the stu- 
dent with musical compositions and composers with emphusis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 


211-12. Service Playing (1-1). 
Study of hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple {m- 
provisation and transposition. 


231-32-33. Music Theory IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 133. 
Continuation of composite theory chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
continued music reading and keyboard barmony. 


251-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec. and Lab, 3-3-3. 
Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 

311. Liturgies (3). 
Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturgical 
forms of other Protestant denominations. 

312. Hymnology (3). ; 
rege! of the musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from earliest times to 

© present. 


331-32-33. Modern Harmony I-I-III (8-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Twentieth-century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal departments from 
“traditional” harmony, 

334-35-36. Counterpoint I-I-III (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 233, 
I. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint, Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 
including double counterpoint and imitation. III. Invention and Fugue, The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 yoice fugue. 


m- 


*Temporary. 
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9351-52-53. Music History I-II-Lf (3-3-3). 
Development of music from early times to the present day, Lectures, recorded examples, 
readings. 


Ol-GE8S. Conducting 1-I-Ill (3-1-1). Pr., MU 183, MU 153. 
lementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. LL. Choral oon- 
efi wy Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
It, Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instruments! score “ending and con 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles 
409. Marching Band Techniques 
Fundamental woe ath and pee eh of the Marching Band, 

414, Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of wood . brass and string instruments with i v 
Reaael uh Tete ber eile iy tha Aenemoetah dian 

415, Organ Literature and Design (3). 

Survey of organ literature ee forms of compositions and types of orga: tor 
which the music was written, 

416, Church Music Seminar (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, 

Study of setting ra a complete church music program. Superviced dirc.ting of a choral 
group throughout the quarter. 


422-23-24, Theory Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors 


eae Gave mw of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 
design. 


431-32-33. Music Analyus at Dig «MD 253 and MU 233. 
Harmonic and structural smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger 3 in bomophonic forms. 
434-35-36, Music Composition I-II-II (3-3-3), Pr. MU 233. 
Analysis, study, and writing ef musical ‘compositions in smell, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 
437-38-39, Orchestration I-IJ-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments, Exercises in arranging for 
combinations of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full 


441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 

For prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 
Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training, Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire, 
. String Pedagogy (3), 
Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems, Toaching 
literature and repertoire, 
Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with em- 
phasis on solo instrumental literature. 
Mecermt 8 Pedagogy (3). 

Pedagogy (3). g in theory and composition. Designed to present the prob- 

cae oir} cman rhythmic dictation, melodic and barmonic dictation, and part writing 
from a pedagogical viewpoint. 


FES 


ts 


451. Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Masterworks of the Bou harpsichord, organ, and piano literature from the Baroque 
period to the present. 

452. Vocal Literature re (3). standing. 
Vocal literature from time to the present, including representative Europes® 


and American repertoire. 
ae teecstiere 3). Pr., junior standing. 

Chronological stud: cboral music from the iddle Ages to the present including oper. 
and oratorio with “Metailed examination of representative works. 


454, Instrumental Literature (3). 
Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and moder 


Mterature, 
General Elective Courses 


371. Introduction to. Musie (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. | 
Introductory course in the understanding of music including an explanation of 
terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 


: 
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372, History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation. 
373. he ceca of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Ors. 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


374, Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


Minors, 
Tepresentative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required, 


401, Fundamentals of Music (3). General elective, No credit for music majors or 
minors, 
A course in the beginning of music designed primarily for elementary teachers. To develop 
functional piano sight-reading, rhythm, and melodic skills. 

4717-78-79. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 
Project course in arranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 


Group Performance Courses* 


121-22-23. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter). 
MEN’S GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups 
open to any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

221-22-23. Choral Union (1 hour credit per uation). 
Open to any Auburn student. Required for all Music jors and Minors. (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 

$21-22-23. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study ond lormance of serious choral 
literature; open to any Auburn student by sudition only. ay be taken with or without 
credit.) 

124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter, A minimum of 
5 rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary, Band 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and al! public performances. (May 
be taken with or without credit.) 

127-28-29, Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
quarter, (May be taken with or without credit,) 

224-25-26, Marching Band (1 hour erect ‘por quarter). 
Provides music athletic contests and time shows at football games, various pe- 
rades, pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall quarter, 
will rehearse a minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for 
members of the Marching Band. See Band Director for details, (May be taken with or 
without credit.) 

227-28-29, Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Open to Le ppah ees rama abe in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-up, con- 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rehearsal or stage-craft is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

324-25-26, Music Ensemble (1 hour credit quarter). (By permission.) 
Primarily for advanced at Stes for the phe nile performance of musical compositions 
for small instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

327-28-29, Piano Ensemble (1-1-1), Lab. 3-3-3. 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four-hands 
and two pianos using twe to four players, 


Applied Music** 
Piano 
081-82-83. Elementary Piano (No credit), 
General keyboard facility, sight reading of folk tunes and eusier classics; repertory of simple 


piano material; harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar songs; elementary 
improvisation. 


* Except for majors and minors in Music, maximum credit allowed in group performance 
Courses is six quarter fe 

*° Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course, 
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1581-82-83, Intermediate Piano (1, 2, or 3 brs, per quarter), Pr., MU 083. 
Individual instruction in piano. The student is trained in correct touch and reliable tech- 
nique, by playing correctly all major and minor scales in moderately rapid tempo, broken 
eect: in octave positions in all keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 

forming. 


281-82-83. College Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 
works from MU 183, 
Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of difficulty to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 

381-82-83. College Piano II (J, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 
works from MU 283. - 2 a : 
Bach, Well Tempered Clavichord, Three-part ere Czerny, Studies, Op, 740; Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No, 1; Romantic and Some ed pieces. 

481-82-83. Advanced College Piano (1, 2, or 3 ‘es per quarter), Pr., acceptable 

la: rks from MU 383. e 


wo 
feeds Deg Tempered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brahms, Schumann, and more advanced 
work in Romantic and Contemporary composers, 


Voice 
084-85-S6, Elementary Voice (No credit). 
First principles of voice , diction and a song material for development 
toward performance. Exercises for voicing and facility; correct posture and breathing. 


14-85-86. Intermediate Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 086. 
Individual instruction in singing. The student is trained to sing on pitch with correct 
phrasing and musical intelligence standard songs in good English (the simplest classics are 
recommended), The singing of simple songs at sight is stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently recommended. 


284-85-S6. Voice I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 186, 
Tone production, vocal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels and consonants 
in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpeggios; songs of 
moderate difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation. Italian classics recommended. 


inaen S a . ieee (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of songs 
rom 
Continuation of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, German or Italian 
art songs. Contemporary American composers. Oratorio or opera arias. 


CeO ve Advanced ee (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of 
Song ome including the works of Brahms, Schurnann, Wolf, Schubert, and French 
masters. Concentration of perfecting vooal techniques on performer's level. 


Organ 
087-88-89. Elementary ee ae credit). 
Introduction to organ Jennings, First Elements of Organ Technics, Studies for 


manuals and pedals. Tas tekaieen of hvem elon Telemann, Choral Preludes. 
i Fo Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter), Pr., MU 089 or equiva- 


Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisation. Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (EK Minor, G 
); Chorale Preludes for manuals, 


287-88-89. College Organ I Ma %, oF : or ae hrs. a Bee sraseter}. Pr., MU 189 or equivalent, 
Continued eae m of mod Bach, 
and Fugues, Choral ot Profan yee “The es Year.” ieee Chorale a2 


387-88-89. College Or, TI (1, 2, or 3 brs, quarter), Pr., MU 289, 
Technical pat. oD ar ym eh aerd oars Pia medium aoe Bach, Chorale Pre 
inten; Pisdede aod Peeac bo & iiss Buane ia © Nituor; Mondeo Second Sonata, 
Franek; Prelude, Fogue and Variations, Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, Rheinberg¢r- 
Karg-Elert, Guilmant and others. 


ba Advanced ‘Organ | 1, 2, or 3 hrs. quarter). Pr.. MU 389. 
course embracing ( Baber sb wth ar bard cl Bag Na erg 
esr Moritolosstan, Prabeudor sail Piugnan, mull Gautass Franck, Chorales, Organ Symphonie 
by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital pieces, 
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Instrumental 


Strings 


091-92-93. Elementary Strings (No credit), 
Rudiments of producing tone, bowing, Angering and scales in one octave, as found in the 
first position, Simple pieces and studies. 


191-92-93. Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr. MU 093. 
Individual instruction in playing ee instrument in strings. Training in technical 
facility in major and minor scales, and arpeggios in all scales, and in simple solo works. 
For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of; Kreutzer Etudes, No, ae the Viotti 
Concerto, No, 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No. 7 and 9; and the Tartini G minor Sonata, 
For other string instruments, pieces of a comparable level will be aclected. 


391-02-98. Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. sn gran! Pr., MU 193. 

Mastery of Of Reckacionis ok scales and en in three octaves, Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; cee a Fiorillo, ober Pieces of medium difficulty; 
Mozart, Handel and Schubert sonatas, Concerti; Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No, 22, Mozart 
M major, deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9, 

$91-92-93, Strings II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. juarter), Pr, MU 293, 
Scales and b ni ey be Bg increased nal wears te stops. Etudes: “shode, Rovelli, Wieni- 
awski. ‘The easier Boch veuatas for violin and piano; Spohr concerti No. 2, 6, 9, All stu- 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 


491-92-93. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 brs. per warter), Fin MU 393 


Virtuoso instrumental literature, "Etudes: Wieniaws telli caprices, Bach solo 50 
natas, Paganini caprices, Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, Sows Saens. 
Woodwind 


0094-95-96. Elementary Woodwind (No credit). 
Tone production, fingering and scales in simple keys. 

194-95-96, Intermediate Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 096. 
Training in facility and control of intonation, embouchre, phrasing and control. 

294-95-96. College Woodwind I (1, 2, ig 3 brs. S. per pede Pr., MU 196. 
Continued stady for students who have had ional The student finishing 
this course should be able to play Ist chair jenn in school hae or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets; Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pares 
for Flute and Weissenborn (ist half) for Bassoon, 

394-95-96, College Woodwind II (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). Pr., MU 296. 

Further study in technical methods outlined above. Special stress on expression, and inter- 

pretation; solo passages from standard symphonic work, 


4094-95-96, Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 396. 


Advanced study with special em on training in outstanding pieces of literature; 
designed to prepare the student for his major Senior Recital, as well as the mastery of his 
instrument, 

Brass 


0997-98-99, Elementary Brass (No credit). 

Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading music. 

197-98-99. Intermediate Brass (1, or 3 hrs, quarter), Pr., MU 099. 
Dati Bt tone eae ie >, special ral se Fins of the individual instrument; in- 
cluding scale and chord work in all major keys. 

297-98-99, College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., MU 199. 

Scales and che work in a "er, technique Laxch « of medium difficulty, and tome work 
in easy literature. 

397-98-99, College Brass II (1, 2, or MU 299. 

Continuing semahaint Bite ove 2 AnD ge etude stows pe exercises, and diffi- 
cult scale and chord work in all keys. Literature stady of medium and medium difficult 
works written by the master composers, 

497-98-99, Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 399. 

Continuing Uterature study involving the most difficult of the ‘great works for the instro- 
rat development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public per- 
ance, 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution upon per- 
mission of the head of the departmen t. Courses may be taken with or without aca- 
¢ credit. Admission to courses on the 200. 300, and 400 levels will be granted 

y after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by passing 
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Pama nage a performance test based on typical exercises and compositions selected 
from the preceding course. 

Since achievement in music is cumulative, it will normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successive grade of execution. Rees 
Repiarsnneeda acter, Se absetasts Maaitiatoed er tl atonal Amores of Schools 

c. 

Betis a in ae lied Music with an individual instructor is based on one half- 
hour lesson Pir the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour Gaaaee per ae Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not carry additional credit. 

The amount of credit in Applied —_ is based on the following practice schedule: 

1 cr, hr—4 hours weekl 
2 cr. hrs.—8 hours neokio arenticn 
3 cr. aaiee hours neon iopeanas Laer 

Only MU students in the BA or BM degree curricula may receive more than 1 

hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week. >> mai 
Two half-hour lessons per week 
Class instruction in piano, De i ae 
Use of practice room, one hour per day 
Use of practice room, two hours per day 
ON  ————————— 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 
The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had mend ilar 


music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
Tuition fee $5.00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


104-5-6. Piano Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 





euenss 
S33s38 


107-88." Voice Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
ee ny instruction and practice in the radiments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
120-1322. String Instruments Gem ker 1). G28 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of masic as applied to violin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. nee Fed for fee.) 
i Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
lass instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
iceaben and other brass instruments. (See atehe for fee.) 
16-17-16, Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.), 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 
ee en flute and otber woodwind instruments, (See above for fee.) 
119. Fexceusion Instruments Class (1). (2 labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percussion 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangles, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 
GRADUATE COURSES 
422-3-4, Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
No cedit fe A pplied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic 
techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with vine emphasis on style and design. 
000-1-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral conducting @22), 
oratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and moder 
—— Emphasis on score reading and analysis. 
603, Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
cans designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering thelt 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 
604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1), Lec, 1, Lab. 


Course designed to work ont specific problems with hee aaa: et tadiioten ‘Gam 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 
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605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with aM ad students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments, 

609. Seminar in 20th Century Mi 3-3-3). departmental approval. 
Analysis and comparison of en inh of > rieeipal compose of ‘a first balf 
of the 20th century. Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May Be Ried for « 
meximum of 9 brs. credit.) 

634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr,, Geparmtental approval, 

An in-depth study of different aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas 
chosen each quarter. (May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

644. Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., depertmental approval. 

A study of the literature of wind ins’ through analysis and performance. ( May 
be repeated for a maimum of 6 hrs. eurrsp 


650-1-2. Sa of Private Instrumental Instruction (3-3-3). Pr., departmental 
ate of teaching and supervised teaching. 

660-1-2. Independent Study | in Ap a Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced private study and 

665-6, Advanced arranging (5-5). Pr., MU 479 or departmental np approval. 
Advanced arranging transcription for band, orchestra, and 

681-2-3, Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Lidl 3 (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., 
departmental raion f 


Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 142.) 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Dean Coker 
Professors Coker, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Blanton, Rash, Thomasson, and Wilken 
Assistant age sonia 


Instructor C 
Research Lecturers in Toxicology Carl 1.  Rehling and Paul E. Shoffeitt 


Pharmacy 


100, Pharmacy Convocation (0), All ers. 
Required of all pharmacy students quarter. Profesional topics discussed by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and students. 

101. Introduction to Pharmacy (3), 
Orientation and SN RE IS PS Eee Re, ee a 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy, 

102. Pharmaceutical Arithmetic (5), Pr., fala 
Calculations necessary to the practice of pharma cy. Among the topics treated are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specific volume, percentage solutions, concentration and 
dilution, alligation end commercial calculations. 


202. Pharmaceutical 1 Terminology (2), Pr., third year standing. 
breviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pbar- 
macy Sent cal Wetton. 


History of Pharmacy PY 101. 
A general survey of 3). Tor Fed cea eale estan tn aphien 3 Sametadns bie Bak 


tage of the wd ta tea 

$00. Professional Accessories (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items — as clinical thermometers, 
rubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, ea dressings, surgical supports, trusses. 


301. Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CH 208, PY 102, fourth 
Pirccet oneal principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharme- 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 

303, Peeeneaiiens Sacrerogy 10 Oy us Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 206. 
Continuation of PY 301 in d chemical principles concerning yore egy 
liquid dosage forms are studied. ood : official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, etc. 
are considered from this viewpoint. 


7 


411. 


412, 
413. 
414, 


601. 


201. 
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Pharmaceutical Technology LUI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303. 

Continuation PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forma includ- 
ing ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc, 


Hospital Ph Administration (3), Pr., fourth year standing, 
The lacshigndast ox Veneers. their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in 
hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with indepartmental relation- 
ships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmacies. 

i ing Pharmacy I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304, 
Dispensing of pew hs? an elementary nature, illustrating virtually oll types of 
Prescriptions. 

i Pharm II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400. 
Dhcentay Toate Pp ocd char i laboratory . Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are compounded. Special attention is given to the subject of incompatabilities, 


ing Pharmacy III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, uisite, PY 401. 
Practical pharmaceutical compounding and dispensing, related to modem drug outlets, Cer. 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed. 


F een Dispensing Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr,, PY 401, junior stand- 


Moré complex problems in dispensing pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 


Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and junior standing, 

Manufacturing procettures, operation, and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale 
se problems are carried out to completion including control and testing of finished 
prodwots, 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
Special Problems (1-8). Pr., fourth year standing. 


Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., fifth year standing. 
More important non-official specialities available to modem prescription practice and 
over-the-counter sales are studied. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Parenteral Preparations (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr,, 401 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the body. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems or filtration, sterilization, 
isotonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 

Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., PY 401. 

Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets. 

Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 401. 

Fornmlation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature, 

Biopharmaceutics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., consent of instructor. 

The relationship between some of the chemical and physical properties of drugs and thelr 
effects on biological responses. 


. Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, P¥ 401 and consent of in- 


structor. 

Comprehensive presentation of the development, responsibilities, classification, organization 
and administration of the pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the view* 
point of the administrative pharmacist, The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy 
service in a hospital. Field trips taken and a term project on a current aspect of Insti- 
tutional Pharmacy is required. 


Graduate Seminar (1), Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 


Special Problems (2-5 hours), Pr., consent of instructor. 
May repeat for a maximnom of 8 hours. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 105, 206. 
Inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, pharmacentical and thera- 
peutic uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity and purity, together with assay 


methods are considered, 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201, CH 207-208. 
Organic chemicals; their manufacture, 6). Fe. properties, trade names, pharmaceutical 


and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 
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302. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203. 
Continuation of PY 203, 

305, Pharmaceutical Assay (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, CH 208. 
Pharmaceutical assay procedures not covered in general quantitative analysis, physical and 
chemical constants of fatty oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 

404, Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 301 and junior standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and other natural products. 

421, earmeeh Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr.. PY 201 and junior 
standing. 

Modern , concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of 
inorganic chemicals of medicinal importance. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5), Pr., PY 302 or consent of in- 
structor. 
Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 

623-24-25, Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or 
consent of instructor. 
Laboratory procedures in the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
Stadied in PY 620-21-22. 

626-27. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. 
Extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various 
therapeutic classes. 

628. Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phar- 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 

629, Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alka- 
loids of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance, 

660. Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
A course devoted to the study of the chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic 
moieties which are either themselves of medicinal significance or are components possessing 


therapeutic properties. 
Pharmacology-Toxicology 


309, Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 101-102, 

Essentials of anatomy and physiology as a basis for pharmacodynamics with emphasis on 
the nervous and cardio-vascular systems. 

403. Toxicol . Pr., PY 309, CH 208 and junior standing, 

Liners oly! the fsolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 

405, Pharmacology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 or equivalent, CH 301 and 
Absorption and fate, mechanism of action, pharmaco-chemical relationships and toxicology 
of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of puthol- 
ogical conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 

406. Pharmacology II (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 405. 

Continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, biologicals 
and antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related 
to specific therapy. 

407, Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr., PY 309. 
panei vein dation 2. drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan- 
isms. 

428. Public Health (5). Pr., VM 200, VM 204 or VM 311 and junior standing. 
Common communicable diseases including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of federal and state health 
agency activities is included. 

429. Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Pr., CH 301 and junior standing. 
Reeteeren of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 
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He pian Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 


Prociples and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments. 

Cellular Pharmacolo; . Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PY 405-6 and junior stan 
Cytological basis of sh Pte including metabolic energy wel nares proti 
synthesis, and cellular control systems as related to drug actions. 


Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 206 or consent of 
inatrnct es ‘ 

Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research, application 
to pharmacy and allied sciences. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 403, or equivalent. 
Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification of more conimon 
volatile, non-volatile organic and metallic poisons, 


631-632, Psychopharmacology (5-5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3-Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 431 for 


631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for 632. 

Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical trans 
mitters, neural amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral 
change; critique of behavioral screening techniques. 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
statistics. 


mee basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quantita- 
ion. 

Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 

Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 

Students sre expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty, 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 
the mechanism 


§ 


441, 


641, 


Lectures include of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses, and meth- 
ods of detection and quantitation of poisons in tissues and body Suids. Laboratory work em- 
braces practical application of analytic procedures stressing modem instrumentation for thé 
micro and semimicro detection and estimation of poisons in post-mortem and clinical 
specimens. The student will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations 
with instructions in proper technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses. 


. Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr,, consent of instructor. 


This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence including the laws governing the 
Practice of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed. 


Pharmacognosy 


Pharmaco 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ZY 102, BY 205; Coreq., CH 207. 
Plast aud ouimet 1©) Bord A a basic biological pol firs including classifica 
(taxonomy), morpkology, histology, microscopy, biogeography, and related features, 


Pharmacognosy II (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 301, PY 306, 
Biochemical presentation of drugs of natural origin including morphology, histology, mod¢ 
of production, medicinally active constituents, assays and applications. 


Histology of Natural Products (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permaneot 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques. 
Commercial Pharmaco (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Commercinl aspects of crude 700) both wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and application of pesticides. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 uivalent. 
Comprehensive study of both Ae and bobs crude drugs conducted seacroscopicall? 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome, and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs. 

Advanced Microanal: . Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., permission of instructor. 
Methods of microscopy = Sa ad of natural ‘materials and pts 


642. 


415. 


S & & 


310. 


315. 
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Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440, 
Microscopie structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds, 


Research and Thesis (5). 

Pharmacy Administration 
Drug Marketing (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101, 
Basic principles of marketing drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
Pharmaceutical Economics (5). Pr., EC EC 211, PY 204, 
Elements of drug store management; drug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 
manship, merchandising, and other affiliated considerations in the successful operation of 
a retail pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutical isprude’ 3). fifth standing, 
leash mypeae 083 posencnba ney ch iting petaare conudersiton. Wb, State bad Feder! 
regulations bearing thereon. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor J. H. Melzer 
Asststant Professors Andelson, Davis, McKown, and Walters 
Instructor Thompson 


Ethics and Society (5). 

Broad survey of buman values as expressed in customs, institutions, politics, and phi- 
losophies of principal world civilizations. Ethics in this sense shown as grounded in and 
influencing the total culture of a people 

Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 

Introductory survey of the basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 
Introduction to Ethics (3), General elective, 

Introduction to the general principles of morality and human conduct. 

Scientific Reasoning (5), 

Principles of logical reasoning used by scientists and others. (Not open to stadents with 
credit in PA 308.) 


Introduction to Logic (3), General elective. 

ye of logical with emphasis upon a functional application of these prin- 
ciples, 

Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective. 

Readings Benger elle ae sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 

Western Religious Thought (3). General elective. 

Readings from mee and ght (3). sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Aesthetics (5). 

Inquiry into the of aesthetic theory for the purpose of determining foundations of 
critical rikeited vas oe arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music, 

Philosophy of Religion (5). . 
Philosop ‘eal pelastaation Ae ideas including such topics as the origin of re- 
ligion; the nature of religion; the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
intemal and external criticisms of religion. 

Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Implications for buman ee of chery important concepts and methods in the social and 


natural sciences. 


Its i ‘communism (5). Pr., j standin, 
abe Sie ced a! sn theory, a SF penn seutivatind of Marxism, but with 


some additional studies in peripheral areas, 

Existentialism (5), Pr. ior standing. 

Examines a lly hii which approaches the problem of being through a careful 
Analysis of the basic structures of human existence. 

Symbolic Logic (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Extended not symbalic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course.) 

Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior trina 

Problems and methods in contemporary moral philosophy. 


i edieval . Pr., junior standing. 
acon mad Mod of Entree, gia Rome, and of medieval Christendom. 


201, 


202. 
203. 


205. 


210. 


217. 


301, 
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Modern Modece Fallaseohy . Pr. jun junior oe tatog: 


Ninetoenth Century Ph halons ce: <aheM. 5 Hinior standin 


Gadaaereas Tufionerbe | Pr., juni tecbges 
Philosophical thought from by (5), Pr un ee time. 
aria Philosophy ( Pr., junior standing. 
erican philosophical tho: ©). ught from emt times 5 William James, 
ing. 
Metaphysics (5). Pr. eer courses in Philosophy pod jeoke standing 


of the major of the ultimate nature of 
Poenohey (5). Pr., two courses in Philosophy and junior standing. 
origin, nature, kinds, and validity knowledge, with a consideration of 
such topics as faith, intuition, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 


from. 1800-1900. 


; Plato ito. (3), 1 Phe junior standing, 


exhaustive study of Pisto's major works together with a survey of his other 


ei nerosae 
Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing, 
The study of Aristotle’s philosophy with special emphasis on epistemology, metaphysics, 


ethics, and psychology. His relation to his predecessors and his central role in westem 
thought ure xe examined. 

Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing and permission of instructor 

Content will a3 each quarter in a calendar year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers such a1 Plato or Whitehead, 


Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professors Alford, and Hughes 
Associate Research Professors Budenstein, and Fromhold 
Associate Professors Askew, French, Latimer, Mowat, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Harlan, Thaxton, and Ward 
Assistant Professor and Research Associate Garmon 
Instructors Horton, and Forsythe 

General Physics—Mechanics (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 263 (or concurrently). 
The first of three quarters in a busic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. For 
students in chemistry, engineering, physics and engineering physics. 
General Physics—Sound, Heat, and Electricity (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 264 (or concurrently), 
General Physics—Electromagnetism and Light (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 
202: MH 264. 


r Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 20] and 205 excludes credit for this 


course, 
The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and 
selected topics. For students in aeronautical administration, agricultural and industrial 
arts education, industrial design, and home economics. 
Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. 
MH 122 or 160. 
The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative a 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary, medi- 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 
Introductory Fhiysice—Elocirichy and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of PS 205. 
Pre-Medical Physics ‘©. Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 
Introduction to modem physics, including atomic structure, nuclear physics, x-rays, aod 
special relativity. 
Astronoany (3). General elective. 

Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
a three-inch refracting telescope. 
a Electricity and Magnetism (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 


Phenomenological development of classical electricity and magnetism leading to the fot- 
mation of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: laws of Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere, 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic media, a.c. circuit theory, Maxwell's dit- 
placement current, and an introduction to plane waves. 


302. 


401, 


402, 


404, 


405. 
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409, 


410, 


412, 
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Electronics (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. , PS 301. 

Review of AC and DC ebrouits: Cie ot vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as 
rectifiers and regulators; tube ond transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback ampli- 
fiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form 4 
part of the coutse. 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202, MH 264, 

Intermediate course in physical an & comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with Fesrmrnrrrrg labo- 
ratory experiments, 


Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, PS 202, MH 263. 

The more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a a study’ of instruments and tech- 
niques of practical spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed to give students in both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as a tool. 


Introduction te Moder Physics ics: (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202-203, MH 264, 
Introduction to selected topics of ern physics, Manet atomic structure, X-rays, clas- 
sical and quantum statistics, quantum mechanics, special relativity, and nuclear physics. 


Fundamentals of Physics sees Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar 1, Pr., MH 160 (or concurrently), Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement, 

An introductory course in physics using PSSC materials in which the fundamental prin- 
cipals of optics, mechanics, electricity and magnetism are stressed. Designed to meet the 
needs of secondary school physics teachers with a limited background in physics who are 
enrolled in the Physics Summer Institute. 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., junior standing, 


PS 203, MH 361. 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics Continued (5). Lee. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 401. 

Caleulus of variations; Hamilton's cir igh and Lagrange'’s equations; vibrating systems; 
veetor analysis; dynamics of rigid bodi 


Theoretical Physics HI (5). Lec. 4 Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior stand- 


ing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical 
interpretation of the different fields is stressed. 

Thermodynamics (5). junior standin PS 305, MH 362. 

Equations of state, First ey second laws of odynamics, The eee temperature 
scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate, 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., , fiolor standing, gz, PS 305, MH 264. 
Nuclear radiations; transtoutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy; 
nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6, Pr., 55. 301, 2, 305, junior standing. 
Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of bi ophysics, plasmas, low tem- 
pereture, high vacuum, wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer ef- 
fect, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced electronics, and other areas of current interest 
in research. 


Advanced Laboratory a (2), Lab, 6, Pr., PS 406. 

A continuation of PS 406 

Advanced Laboratiny, m (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407, 

A continuation of PS 

Introduction to pies Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305, PS 405, MH 362, or permission of instructor. 

Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice con- 
stants; reactor kinetics. 

meg! to Reactor Physics II (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; porwer reactors; thermal aspects of 
Meio systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 
Library search, written Bria hoges an oh presentation of a sataanl topic in modern physics, 
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Introduction to X-ray ney, (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of 

Principies of a preperti oe zrays, Laue and powder techniques, applica- 
tions to crystal structure and grain size. 


reer Caen mae Miqomep7 8). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 


tf a theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns. Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course. 


Introduction to Quantum Mechanics (5). Pr., junior standing and PS 203, MH 


The principles of quantum mechanics stressing the physical interpretation of the theory 

with applications to certain selected phenomena of Be Reka 

Introduction to Biophysics (4) (4). Pr., permission of the instructor, junior standing. 

Survey of the physics of biological systems: effects of light and high energy radiations, 

electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc. 

Advanced Electronic Circarits (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 302. 

Advanced network and feedback theory; voltage regulators, oscillators; pulse and sweep 

generators; electronic instruments. 

Physics for High School Teachers I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
junior standing. 

Fundamental laws in mechanics, beat, and sound with particular emphosis upon such 

broad principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum, 

and the transfer of enermy. 

pares for High School Teachers If (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 

standing. 

Foteenat laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to some basic 

Phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics, 

Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 

Survey of solid state phenomena including latticed vibrations, band description of electronic 

states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 


— Physics (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 


anding. 
Fone ni principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe bandling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 

D’Alembert’s principle; introduction to the caleulus of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 

Advanced Dynamics IT (3). P Pr., PS 601. 

Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems, 

Mechanics of Continuous Le a gi Fis PS 602. 

Introduction to theories of elasti 


104-5-6, one: of Electricity and Magnetise I-D-Il (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403, Coreq., 


611. 
612. 
617. 
618. 
619. 


Mit 607-8-9, 
Maxwell's forniulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell’s equations, electromagnetic waves, 
radiation theory, boundary value problems. 
Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 
Applieation of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation. 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 
Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 301, PS or permission of instructor. 
Orbit theory, fluid el, Alfven waves, plasma s y. and plasma radiations. 
Rissman Phiyeics 1 (9). $e: PS Bl ce pormaadon ob Sxbrace 

of plasma waves, shocks, instabilities, and magneto-hydrodynamics. 
Modern Physis 1 () Pr., PS 305, MH 404, or permission of instructor. 
Special theory of relativity; quantum mechanics with applications. 
Modern Physics II (3), Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 
Atomic and molecular spectra, quantum statistics; band theory of solids; x-rays. 
Modern Physics III (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor, 
Nuclear physics, particles, 


628, 


630, 
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641. 
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Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 404, 601. 

Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law. Bolta~ 
man’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 

Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 

Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. 


Modern Physics for High sera Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent, 

Survey of physits since 1890 including; structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; 
x-rays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays. 


Special Th Relati 3). Pr. PS PS 605. 
Helativistic peed Doth ~~. Normalan of axwell's field equations, Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields 
Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., Ps 435, PS 643. 
Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, quantum mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, Pow bonding, description of the symmetry properties of solids. 
Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 635. 
Brilovin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation 
interactions between electrons and the crystal lattice, 
Solid State Physics | Il (3). Pr., PS 636. 
Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects, Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids. 
Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken 
more than one quarter.) 
Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; 
angular momentum, 
tum Mechanics [I (3). Pr PS 641. 

ransformation theory; perturka calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radi- 
ative transitions, 
Quantum Mechanics Il (3). Pr., PS 642. 
Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications. 


644-5 Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3), Bhat PS = or PS 643. 


653, 
655. 


661. 


691. 


799, 


8 


Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 
Seminar in Physies (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken more than 
one quarter.) 

Special Topics in Theoretical Ph: 3). of instructor. 

Choice of topic will vary but will bpd + es iy theory, group theory; atomic and 
molecular structure; elasticity; fluid mechanics; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physics. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 

Nuclear Structure (3), Pr., 5 PS 5 403, PS 643. 

Selected topics on properties of 


. Nuclear Processes (3). rs OL. 
reactions, 


Radioactive decay, nuc 

Directed Reading in See we Ae Physics. ‘Credit to be ) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. 2 ae more than 
one quarter.) 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged_) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professor Partin 
Associate Professors Williamson, Johnson, and Owsley 
Assistant Professors ie and Wood 
Instructor O1 


United States Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in PO 209 ex- 
cludes credit for this course.) 

National, state, and local government. 

National Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in PO 206 excludes 


credit for this course.) 
The nature, theory and practice of national government in the United States. 
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State Government (5). beet sophomore standing. 
The nature, theory and practice of state and ae government of the United States 
with empbasis on Alabama government. 


Political Science 5). Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 
The nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, forms, and functions of 
the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory. 


United States Political Parties (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Development of political parties, their policies and influence in United States history. 


Constitutional History of the United Stat Pr., junior standin 
eighes acl Gavdiorienas of the Gonetiiniion ef AS ‘United States, ‘2 


Political Theory (5). Pr., pooke: standing. 

History of political thought from ancient and to the present, 

Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing, 

County, city, and town governments, with particular emphasis on their operation in Alabama. 
World Politics (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political and international relations Natiiets the vations of the world, including the 
effect of the political and economic systems on these relations. 

Public Administration (5), Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 

Organizing and administering the institutions of government, with particular Tteatie to the 
problems of reorganization of departmental structure, the civil service, and related person 
nel matters, and the role of personal relations and partisan politics in administration. 
Comparative Government (5), Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 

The governments of other nations, with emphasis on the contrast between the parliamen- 
tary system as exemplified in the goveruments of Great Britian, France, other Western 
European nations, and Canada, and the presidential system of the United States. 
Southern Polities 6) PO 206 or PO 209 and 210 and junior standing, 
Regional politics em case studiés, voting patterns, political strategy, current 
Came groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of political science rather 
than history. 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Cottier, and Edgar 
Associate Professors Goodman, Howes, Johnson, and Mora 


Veterinary Poultry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, Spri 

Principles of poultry production and their application to students in Veterinary Medicine. 
General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of poultry production and their application to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, bousing, diseases, and culling, 

Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 

Practical problems involved m rnising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production. 
— Management (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
Poultry Oe and management of commercial flocks. 

Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 

Composition and use of poultry d¢eds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
maintenance, and egg production. 

Incubation and Brooding (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 


standing, 
Embryology of the chick, thetry and practice of incubation and hrooding. 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408. 


410, 


411. 


standing, All quarters. 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
junior standing. 

Prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 

Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junio r standing, 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry dere Aree ~eer a 
efficient egg a oe meat production and low sscmfality. 

Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 


412. 


413, 


613. 


614. 


615, 
618, 


625, 


699, 
799, 
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Commercial Poultry Management (3), Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing, 
Management practices and principles used in the business of producing market eggs, hatch- 
ing eggs, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PH 412 may not be used ip 
meeting the requirements for the Master’s degree.) 

Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3), Lec, 4. Pr., graduate standing, 
Recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common diseases and 
parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used in meeting 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 
ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
(This is the same course as 414.) 
Practices and theories of environmental engineering und science directly applicable to 
animal environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental 
parameters, 
Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. 
Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases. Clinical and 
autopsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary students 
only.) 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Poultry Production (5).. Lec. 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry agri (5). Lec. nente Lab, 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5), All quarters, (May be taken more than 

once to a maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer, 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other felds "related to poultry. Emphasis will be 

given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students and 

to reporting of current literature in the field, Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 

Husbandry as well as graduate students. 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 

Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks, 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 

sent of instructor, 

Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 

biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 

response. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 

PH 612, or equivalent. 

Continvation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 

helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 

quarters. 

eam nee pd (5). i he Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im- 
ganic or biochemi: 

einen, tm oF the eoodanaaatal ee of immunology including specificity, anti- 

body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 

clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, Auorescent-antibody technique, 

and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 

Avian Physiology (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 

General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

Experimental Virology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. eB VM 461, VM 495, 

CH 208, CH 420 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 

Advanced study of fondamental se of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including 

biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes 

isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using 

in vitro systems. 

Digesti d Renal Physiolo Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 

Rewew a the digestive wa tology, (5). te of mammalian and avion species with special 

reference to body fluid homeostasis. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be nen a ) All quarters. 

Technical laboratory problems related to poul 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
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Pre-Engineering (PN) 
Head Professor H. Strong 
History of Engineering (1). 


“ Introduction to the Engineering Profession (1), Pr., PN 101. 


Engineering Methods (1). Pr., PN 102, 

Use of analysis, experiment, and synthesis in the solution of engincering problems. 
Psychology (PG) 
Head Professor Spears 


Professor McIntyre 
Associate Professors Foshee, Irvine, and Lair 
Assistant Professors Cahoon, Kelley, Moon, Smith, Turner, and Vallery® 


Orientation. (No credit.) 
FNS FE ES A SE ALORS ES POE, DRT JOR IE Se aoa 
tional backgrounds required to evter the various fields. 


Introduction to P: logy I (5). 
RE FY vior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and 
motiva 
Introduction to Psychology Ii (4). Fr, PG 211. 
Continuation of PG 211 emphasizing the development of complez bebavior from birth 
to maturity, 
Human Development (5). 
Physical, psychological, & social development of school age children. (Not open to 
students with credit in PG 212.) 
Educational Psychology (5). Pr., PG 212 or PG 213. 

Intellectual development of school age children emphasizing experimental foundations of 
complez learning. 
Quantitative Methods in Psychology (4) (4). Fi MH 161, PG 211, 
Introduction to the measurement and ts quantitative methods of data analysis. 
Behavior of Man (3). General elective. 

The science of behavior tae ad, Warvay. OF the Gehl a Gevcholday. (Credit not allowed for 
both PG 211 and PG 311.) 


Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., PG 212, 215 
RG S15 may be talon concorsentiy). 

suetente of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and 
me 


Experimental Psychology I; se gen (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently), 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates, 
Experimental Psychology II: Mie eames’ dell Lee. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PG 320. 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and 


Social Psychology (4). Jae: ana 2. rs gt 212 or SY 203, 
Analysis of social behavi poet roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 
among these. 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 
Contributions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and buman engineering in industry. 
Not open to students majoring in Psychology. 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Prychological Testing (5), Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 


cory si psychological testing with application to the measurement of aptitudes and 
various aspects of personality. 


oo, tes Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 
Facceiah ad Giesiilied, wicaebins ‘oth, dlenteal” apd iaaiadodl sacl’ Wak tomeoncs 


meaning. 
Personality (4), Pr. ding and aor si 
Objective, A iealba logical, gen peer Se Ps gp A oS ee anscovel. 


Temporary. 
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Personality Dynamics and Effective Bebavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology. 
Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in psychology. 
Bahari Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 433 or departmental ap- 
roy 
ypes of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins, 
Physiological Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 
sciences, or departmental approval. 
Study of the physiological correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechan+ 
isms, with special emphasis on central nervous system function. 
Animal Behavior (4), Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 
or departmental approval. 
Analysis of unlearn and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 
integrating the contributions of ethological and behavioristic research. 
Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
Theories of learning and their logical ond empirical foundations. 
Advanced Educational Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and 
nine hours of psychology. Credit in PG 617 prior to Summer Quarter 1966 
excludes credit in this course. 
Analysis of conceptual learning and problems in programed instruction, 
Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The uses of psychology in iness and industry. 
Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales 
employees. 
Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practices in interviewing. 
History of neveoelony (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours psychology or 
departmental approv 
Evolution of psy: my from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior 
Special Problems in Psychology (3 to 8; may be repeated for maximum of § 
hours). Pr., junior standing, de ent approy » 
An individual problems course. Each student 1 work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development (5), 

Examination of concepts such as the normal personality, the open person, the process per- 
son, and optiznum development with emphasis on school and other environmental influ- 
ences in their development. 

Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5). 

Integration course examining a sien td of viewpoints in psychology, including structuralism, 
bebaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and psychoanalysis, 
Advanced Psychometric Methods (5), Pr., MH 127, PG 215, PG 320, PG 415, 
or permission of the instructor, 

Continuation of the PG 340 which includes statistical theory of error and measurement, 
indices of reliability and validity, norm development, and other research tools and tech 
niques, 

Design of upermaents . Pr., PG 611. 

cmeratiod of theory ma formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of logical 
and statistical advantages und limitations in experimental design, 

The Psychology of Learning (5). 

A poh of Sa ts Ra and hocvies of learning with emphasis on individual differences. 


Advanced Experimental Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 


Experimental investigation iMlustrating problems in the field of maturation, fatigue. 
reflex action, emotion, learning and social functions. 

Advanced Social Psychology (5). 

Evaluation of the various theories explaining social behavior. Consideration and per- 


formance of experiments in the field of attitude, prestige and suggestion, social climate, 
and propaganda. 

Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). 

Emotional satisfactions and adjustment mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex personality factors. 
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637. Advanced Abnormal Psychology (5). 
Continuation of Psychology PG 435 with emphasis on case studies and the classification of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible. 
651. Research Studies in Psychology (5). 
A problem using research techniques, the problem to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. The problem should be one which will contribute to the program of 
the student. 


654. rh Testing (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 20 hours in Psychology including 


Theory and practice of measurement of intellectual performance in the individual, Stu- 
dents will be permitted to select either the Binet or Wechsler for practice, depending upon 
their interests. 

655. Construction and Evaluation of Tests (5). 
Theory of test construction; construction of test items; item analysix; reliability; methods of 
test validation; the combining of tests into batteries. 


656. aires Psychological Measurements (5). Pr., PG 415, or departmental ap- 


Soci sdaakaeetees ieee Mabel iad Ed Mensa SCRRAETE nee in the areas of in- 
telligence, performance, and personality. 
1-2. Projective Theory and Techni 1& I (5-5). Pr., departmental al, 

vf Intensive shady of the jcontisten oo ao of projective Spaees in ‘clinical Poy chol logy. 
Supervised practice in prcrareetboey scoring and interpreting projective tests; intensive 
case study work. 

690. Seminar (1-5). (May be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit.) 

699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Justice, and Weaver 
Assistant Professors Alley, Easterday, Ensminger®, Graves, Miles, and Shell 
Instructors Creekmore®, Curlington®, Freeman®, Ottis®. and Yielding® 


Undergraduate 

101, Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization,) (Credit in SED 101 excludes credit in SED 102-3-4.) 

102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
gia ees by area of specialization.) (Credit in SED 102-3-4 excludes credit in 
(A) Art, ®) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home 
ancy way Pima reel ay en Mais) Canaan amt tie AO ema (L) 
Social Science, (M) Speech, (S) Undeclared Majors. 

201. Education (2). 
Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (J) 
Music Experiences, (O) Exceptional Children, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials 
of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Reading. 

201L. Edacation (1), Lab. 2. 
Laboratory be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independ- 
ent of the lecture, 


Curriculum and Teaching 


ang Eng os students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
ate in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor 

e 

Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for seanitog in paeten subject-matter fields =t; both the elementary and the secon- 
dary sch When this type program is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
dent complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 


®*Temporary. 
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include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 
Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
telated courses, or as a unified program. 
405, Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Fall); (D) Foreign Languages (Fall); (G) English Language Arts 
(Fall, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Fall); (K) Science (Fall); (L) Social Science (Fall, Win- 


ter, Spring). 

407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, § Pr., 
9 nese of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED or 
equivalent. 


410, Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Spring); (D) Foreign Languages (to arranged); (G) English 
Language Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L) Social 
Science (Fall, Winter, Spring). 


412. Program in Home Economics Education (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 ax Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent, 


425, Student Teaching in Secondary School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring, Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two 
courses on Teaching and Program in the Secondary School, and senior standing. 
(B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home Economics Education, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, {L) Social Science. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., 
teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school, 


494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
ow and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 


495, Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414, 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools, 


Graduate 


646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., One quarter of graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these courses, 651, 652, 653, and applies to the following areas of 
the secondary school program: 2) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, 
(F) Home Economics Hdueation, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) 
Science, and (L) Social Science. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
ti 
ovioe: analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to mect the changing needs of the school. 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 

propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

tical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr,, 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
o€ curriculum and teaching practices. 
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654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology an professional education. 
valuation investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


Study in other teaching areas facloding ‘art ca Raposo arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; ealth, ph education and recreation; 
and industrial arts is available also to students in pienso education, 
859-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent in Education and ion of major pro! " 
The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with en 
phasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Science 


Undergraduate 
453, Science and Modern Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Interpretative course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in modern technological society. The critical role of science 
473, General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, astroa- 
omy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


Graduate 
640-641. aw oe d Study -o of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
Intensive study pe in gti galego > mo ae a a SE 


For advanced rriculum, school Ii hi education, and 
an eee re gen ee 5 jum, brary science, higher education, 


699. oe (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter. 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Associate Professor Lamar 
Assistant Professors Brown, and F. Hale 
Instructors Bond, B. Andress®, and M. Street® 


101. Secretarial Science I (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. 
First of a series of four courses. Student develops the ability to prepare mailable copy 
and begins the study of typewriting and Gregg system of shorthand. One hour per day is 
devoted to each with emphasis on the development of correct techniques in both skills. 
(Not open to students who have not had the equivalent of ove unit of ELS. typing. Such 
students without typing should frst take SA 111.) 


102. Secretarial Science IE (9). Lec. and Lab. 10. Pr., SA 101. 
Continuation of SA 1 


111, Busines Typewriing eg Pairs Not open to those with credit in SA 113 or 
who have one high school in typing. 
For beginners, deals with «hae of typewriting to a facility in the preparation of 
a pr Ne ith Naam a ih at enencace By cutting of stencils, and gen- 

typing. 

113, Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Lab. 6. Not open to those with 
credit in SA 111 or whe have one high school unit in typing. 
For student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal use, Emphasis on touch control 
of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the preparation of reports. More 
time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 

203. Secretarial Science II (5). Lec. and Lab, 10, Pr., SA 102. 
Emphasis on developing production rate on jobs approximating those of a business office, 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, and laying a foundation of 
which to build transcription skill. 

204, Secretarial Science IV (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. ., SA 203. 
Development of transcription ability through the va 3E skills in typewriting, peer 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, etc. Continuation of shorthand r 
and dictation ca 

301. Dictation (5). Pr., SA 204 and junior standing. 
Increased rate of dictation to 120 words per minute and further development of trat- 
scription speed, 


*® Temporary. 
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Filing (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Office Machines (5), Lab. 10, Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 
at a reasonable 

Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
modern offices. Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 

Dictation (5). Pr., SA 301 and standing, 

More difficult and technical dicta‘ and transcription organized around several types of 
vocations, 


Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., SA 301 and SA 403 and junior stand- 


ing. 
Practical secretarial training. Student spends two hours each day working in an office to 
which he is assigned for Sighs ice experience. 
Secretarial Procedure (5). Pr., SA 204 and junior standing. 
Analysis of the secretarial AES a stressing importance of ame factors, the respon- 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 
give practice in typical secretarial activities. 
Advanced Secretarial Procedure S. 2 Pr., SA 403. 
More advanced study of secretarial and office practices with emphasis wpon supervision and 
administration. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professor Hartwig 
Associate Professor Shields®® 
Instructors Carson, French®, and McDaniel® 


. Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third quar- 


ter freshman with departmental al, 
Principles and eke epee. approve life of man. 


Social Problems ae ee ee Fr. § SY 201, 
Current social th special reference to the socially inadequate. 


Cultural Anthropology Pr., sophomore standin 
Nature of culture, using By), Bes ies en from scientific stiles of societies, 


- Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 


Integrated social-anthro pological, biological and psychological factors which influence or 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations, 

Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Open to freshmen with con- 
sent of instructor, 

Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


Introductory. Archattlogy gy (5). Pr., Bit ox BE 06. 
carer Eee history, principles, and. methods for investigating and reconstructing past 


Sociology of the Family 25 Fr., SY 201 and junior standing, 
family in contemporary society 


4 Crhudanlees (5). Bt SY 201 and junior standing. 


The causes of crime and y its social treatment, Field trips required. 

History of Anthropolo: Pr., SY 203. 

The TF re aa of ser hal thought from functionalist and evolutionism to cul- 
ture and personality research and pac ep. ra analysis. 

Minority Groups Pr. or standing. 

Racial atoee ®). the are ay States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
minority groups to ks culture. 

Culture and Personality (3). Bsc SY 201. 

Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national character: 
Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 

The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modem rehe- 
bilitative processes, 


6 povenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Survey of historical und contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
The emphasis is upon research data from the various sciences uttempting to deal with this 
problem. 


*Temporary. 
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Social Thought (5), Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Survey of significant social thought leading to = emergence of modern sociological theory, 
Social Organization (5), Alternate years. SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Structure and stratification of society with ian he attention given to the contemporary 
scene. 
Technology and Social Change (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
Relationship between technological development and changes in. modern society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modem science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences, 
Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
Survey of emotional, social and biological factors in = family setting with emphasis upoo 
= ete rt of marriage und parenthood. 
Popaletion Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Problems of quantity and quality.” of population foohetlog problems of composition, distri- 

bution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 


sage Theory (5), Pr. SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 


Survey i the range of contemporary social theory. 


Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing. 
A survey of contemporary primitive, traditional and urban cultures, eo recent research in 
culture change, 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr Pr., SY 201, junior standing, 

A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life. 
Urban Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Growth and di © of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Survey of the social welfare field, including social case work. Primarily for students 
planning a career in the social welfare or related fields. 


. Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 


Survey in the area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics 
=" modem society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations tech- 
niques. 

Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 

Introductory survey of sociological a to business organization and industrial 
relations, Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the economic life within 
a social system such as a factory or business establishment. 

Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 

A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between RR and other facets of the sociocultural context. 
Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor 
Supplementary {natruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application of sociological perspectives to community life. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor. 
Advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular em 
phasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structure and functions of the family. 


Social Problems (5), Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 

Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within 
the framework of social problem theory. 

pewtaar ia Race tae Culture Pr,, SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instruc- 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relation’ 
Sociology Seminar. Not to exceed 10 hrs. Pr., graduate standing or consent 
of instructor, 

Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject arest. 


Pisthok All 400 (except SY 406) and 600 level courses are available for a graduate minor in 
logy. 


101. 
200, 


601. 


607, 


310, 


811. 


411, 
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Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney, and Smith 
Associate Professor Hutchinson 


Assistant Professors Gray, Green, F acted | Moore, Richardson, and Sanders 
opice 


Instructors Henderson, Horton, L , Morrow, Phillips, and Vickrey 
a. aoa 


Listening Impro mmnent (1)... Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

Developmental ing for students 4 Bs wish to improve their skill in this area. 
Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). 

Acquaints the prospective speech Le wero with the fundamentals of speech, the 
historical, psychological, sociological and other bases, 

Introduction to Oral Communication (5). 

The nature, purposes, and process of ora) communication. Theories of language, goals 
of various forms of oral communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech 
and special problems in communication are explored. 

The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 

Phonetics (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


. man of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 or 213 and 


Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language development, 

symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies 

in various areas of communication situations, 

Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5), 

Nature and methods in graduate study in speech; exploration of areas in which research 

is needed; resources available; methods of research in speech; structuring the research 

Problem; presenting the results of research in speech. 

me apy Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 

credit, 

A, Public Address; B. Interpretation; C. Radio and Television; D. Group Methods; E. 

ge Pathology; F, Audiology, Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of 
6 listed areas, 


Thesis (Credit to be arranged). 
b. Public Address 


‘ Publie le Speaking | (3). All quarters. General elective. 


the student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extemporaneously, 
Sentra on nafsrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches, (Credit 
in this course excludes credit in SP 211.) 


- Essentials of Public, Speaking 5 (5 All quarters. 
Theory 


and practice of speaking involving content, organization, language, 
voice and bodily ofa plone in method of preparing and delivering of extempo- 
taneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective. A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 210.) 


Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the is- 
sues with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


Advanced Public Speaking | (5). Br. Pr. fe. 311 or 210, or by consent of instructor, 
Structure, style, and delivery of speeches for different occasions, speeches 
to inform, to persuade, and to Pateetalns, gy Rolle and study of current examples com- 
bined with practice. 


Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 211 or 210 or consent 


of instructor. . 
Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals, Salesmanship speak- 
ing. Analysis of forces which lead to belief and action. Practice in organizing and pre- 
senting such appeals. 


610-11. History and Development of Rhetorical Theory 1, II (5-5). Pr., consent of 


instructor, 
Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men and movements, Ma- 
terials selected from the periods: A. Ancient and Medieval; B, Renaissance and Modern. 


615, 


421. 


620, 


235. 


334, 


335. 


336, 


438. 
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Rhetorical Criticism pot Pr., consent of instructor. 
history and thetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 


c, Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (3). All quarters. 

Students are trained in the oral performance of literature. Oral readings of prose, poetry 
and drama, enhancing the student’s understanding and appreciation of the art of litera- 
ture by engaging him actively in reading the literary text aloud. 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 
or consent of instructor. 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense and performance of these two types of literature, 


as Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 or consent 
instruct 

Scio lin he ont sang of soy Theories concerning problems in reading 
verse, criticism and performance; modes of group performance are included. 


The History and Theory of Interpretation (5). 
Studies in the growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation, 


d. Television-Radio-Film 


introduction to Barnadcesting (5). Bes SP 211 or 210 or consent of instructor. 
The history, growth and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social 
and political aspects of broadcasting. 


Broadcast Instrumentation (3), 
Basic principles in the reproduction of sound and pictures, familiarization with the elec- 
tronic characteristics of basic equipment in television, radio and Alm. 


Broadcast Production Techniques—Radia. | (5). Pr., SP 232 or permission. 

Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast 
production, Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing and crewing radio pro- 
ductions and taped material. 


Modes of Film Communication (5). 

The film industry’s contribution to television and otber forms of mass communication; 
an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, 
education and art. 


B miques— 
B broadcast secon, a ret RD re See BO Pr., a ae 232 SS 
and video-tape materials. 


Broadcast Speech 3). SP 210 or 211 or ission. 

Introduction reph Eh bilities at den ee individual performer iu the 
preparation, souncing and mea of various types of non-dramatic material for tele- 
vision ie} 


aia Radio Broadcasting (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 234 or consent 
thie SP 234. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organize- 
tion, audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


Devel ment of the Film (5). Pr., 235 or permission. 

rm 5 of film, &s history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and 
yaaa te an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film, 


Television Production-Direction 1 (5). Fe, 53 SP 236 or permission 

er noms and group projects in the eae production of programs. and formats; 
an intense study of directing theory and the director’s role through presentation of edu 

cational and dramatic materials. 


for television and radio, Students 


3 Broadcast. News xe eee Ses, 5 Jooke standing, and permission. 


tilings pal na aay ama aay we pono 

Television Froduction— Direction II (5). Fr., junior standing and SP 336. 
Individual and group projects in creation of program material with special emphasit 
ay ogee reir eed sey ae na heg wig elt a 

Television—Radio—Film Writin Pr., junior standing and pertaleeion, 
The technique of writing dramatic [a manamtal’ te for television, radio 

films. Special emphasis is placed on performance, ridbccceeecthag Prey ec emal vara 
area. 


439, 


630. 


631. 


633. 


050, 


355, 


450, 


451. 


452. 


453. 


361, 


Z 
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Broadcasting in Education (5), Pr., junior standing. 
ihe uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational broadcasting 
with special emphasis on instructional and educational television. 


Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 


History of American Broadcasting . Pr., consent of instructor. 
The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day. 


Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
The theory and practice of programming, its problems and concepts, coupled with an 
analysis of the criticism leveled at the process and the product, 


Broadcast Regulations (5). 
The social and political toe of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organizations 
through legal, social and economic means. 


e. Speech Correction and Audiology 
(Speech Correction) 


Speech Improvement | (5 br. Lab.—non-credit). May be repeated. 

Encourages individual development and use of an acceptable pattem of speech with 
special attention to intelligibility, pronunciation, intensity, sound discrimination, voice 
quality and the objective attitude. 


Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3), Course may be repeated. 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech 
disorders. Clinical practice required, 


Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr,, junior standing, 
Not open to students emphasizing or majoring ‘la speech correction and audiology, 

Basic principles underlying a speech Sea 9 program in a school setting. Description 
and discussion of speech disorders; surveys and identification techniques. 


Correction I SP 300 and 301. For Speech Majors. 
yg ria of arn Bo yids ay process with eR wets nes do fe pew 
Participation in pny activities required. 


Speech Correction II (5). Pr BP 451 cr consent of instrocter. 
Continuation of SP 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm, Par- 
ticipation in clinic activities required. 


Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 452 or consent of 
instructor. 

Emphasis. s disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 
in clinic activities required. 


Speech Pathology (5). Pr., SP 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated 
not to exceed 15 hours credit, 

Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speech, Materials may be drawn from: 
A. cerebral disturbances (aphasia omd cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal disturbances 
(esophageal and cleft palate); C, voice disorders; D. stuttering; E. articulation (including 
dialect); F. delayed speech development. 


Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 453 or equivalent. The course may 


be repeate 
Met! , techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical prac- 


tice required. 
(Audiology) 


Hearing Tests and Instruments (5). 
Theory and practice of individual and group hearing tests; audiometric instruments; 
clinical practice. 


Speech Reading. (5). 
Description and discussion of the major speech reading (lip reading) principles and 
theories; analysis of the patterns of instruction of children and adults; clinical practice. 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). : 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing dis- 


orders, Clinical practice required, 
Introducti Prob’ earin; Pr., junior standin 
Principles ee ore ae peeing mecha, ane he problems tayolved 


measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing, 


461. 


270. 


273, 


275, 


278. 


371. 


375. 


473. 


478. 


673. 


678. 


101. 
210. 
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Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 460 or equivalent. 

Evaluation and rehal tion of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training. Clinical practice, 

Audiology (5). Pr., SP 460 or consent of instructor. May be repeated not 
to eraet. 15 hours credit, 

Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing, Materials drawn from: A. speech 
reading; B. auditory training; C. hearing testing and measurement; D. child and adult 
rehabilitation; E. hearing aids and hearing aid evaluation; F. education of the deaf. 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3), Pr., SP 460, 461, or equivalent. The course 
may be repeated, 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing, Clinical prac- 


f, Group Methods 


Group Leadership (3), All quarters. General elective, 

Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organi 
ing and conducting a group mecting to reach group aims, Students gain leadership experi- 
ence in class activities to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques, 


Group Problem-Solving Through Discussion £). All quarters. 
Theory and practice in group problem solving through discussion, The values and limita- 
tions of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approach 
to solving problems in group discussion. Leadership in problem solving. 


Debate Workshop (1), May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Introduction to the nationa] debate question for beginning debaters interested in com- 
petition debate, Lecture and practical work. 


Argumentation and Debate (5). 
A study of debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current 
public interest; the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence. 
Parliamentary Procedure (3), All quarters. General elective, 

To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where 
orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed, 

Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate, Lecture and practical work. 


Advanced Discussion (5), Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or consent of 
instructor, 

Study and practice in the theory and organization of problem-solving discussion and con- 
ference groups. Primarily for persons who work with groups, 

Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 278 or 
consent of instructor. 

Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of principles 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating. 

Seminar in Discussion (5). Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 

Group problem solving through discussion. Includes survey of published experimental 
work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as tools of the 
democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of group problem-solving 
in education, business, industry and agriculture. 

Seminar in Debate (1-5). (May be repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Psychological concepts of argument. Techniques and methods employed in argumenta- 
tive discourse. Critical analysis of selected controversies and a survey of published 
experimental work in debate. 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors Knight, and Waters 
Professors Farrow, and Hall 
Assistant Professor Phillips 


Introduction To Textiles (1), 

Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry. 
Fiber Processing (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, 
combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment, 


211, 


220. 


305. 


317. 


319, 


320, 


321, 


325. 


401. 


405, 


406. 


412, 


417, 


418. 


425. Man 


431, 
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Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn- 
thetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 


Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. 
Automatic cam loom mechanism with designing of fabrics made on these looms. 


Fiber Technology (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and man- 
made; fiber microscopy. 


Bleaching and Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness. 


Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 307. 
Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natura! 
and man-made fibers. 


Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Procedures and laboratory work on all types of textile tests of a chemical nature; analysis 
of textile chemicals, 


Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220. 
Dobby and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and box 
looms. 


Weaving and Designing III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 
Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organiza- 
tion. Fabric identification. 


Yarn Manufacture II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 210 and TE 211, 


Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; a ‘Seodantion planning; practical manufac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 


Physical Testing (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Testing procedures, laboratory use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of data. 


Textile Quality Control (2), Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 245; Coreq. TE 324. 
A practical system of textile quality control, 


Engineering of Textile Materials and Processes (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Pr., senior standing, 

A comprehensive study of textile fibers and processes empbasiring the basic engineering 
elements of each. 


Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


Preparation of warp yarn for weaving. 


Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. _, 
Basic principles for daucias textile production »osts; alncatior of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs. 


Textile Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Analysis of management problems in textile industry including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, etc. 


Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 317, 
Stody of dyestuff manufacture, shade matching and instrumentation, 
Md a Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220 and junior 
stan 4 
Sacusars auchaline and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 
Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Manufacturing and processing. 
Man-Made Fibers II (5). Pr., TE 422. 


Technological azpectt, usage, considerations in the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers and blends 


Fabric Analysis (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 
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Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 
Head Professor Montg 


Associate Professors Bottoms, and Pruett 
Assistant Professors Baker, Peston and Selman 


Undergraduate 


102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 


401. 


402. 


404, 


405. 


406. 


410, 


414, 


Helps freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college 
students. Assists in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by area of speciali- 
zation.) 

Instructional ening (3). Lab. 6. 

Preparing for the sh laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading ocuking drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, us 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, door plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 

Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3), 

Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. 

Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Design and operational theories related to power * machines. Internal combustion engines; 
power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems. 

Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises 
in repair and maintenance, 

Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 

Theories of design, principles of operation, and sabe sims na repair of ignition system, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components, 

Practicum in General Metals (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes applicable 
to vocational education program in the secondary school. Metal properties; power tools) 
heat treating; omamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and afe 
and gas welding. 

The School Shop (3). 

Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and otber 
related structures, Bills of materials; band and machine woodworking; structural car- 
pentry; plumbing; design and installation of residence wiring; heating and cooling con 
crete and masonry construction; painting and other related information, (a) Agricultural 
education majors and (b) Basico vocational education majors. 

Practicum in Electricity (5). $00.3, Lab. 6, 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity. Planning and developing projects involving ao understanding of electrical 
principles as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance 
and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., departmental 
Theories —_ practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and 


pasate Information (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 
200 or equivalent, FED 300, Pr. or coreq. 

structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational 
pea ey current trends, industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation. 
a es of occupational information used by teachers in vocational and tech 
nical » 


Riess and eae &). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 200 
or equivalent and FED 300, Pr., or coreq. 

(a) Agricultural Education, (b (b) Distributive Education, (c) Industrial Arts (Elementary 
and Secondary), (a) Trade and Industrial Education, and (e) Technical Education. 
Program in Basic Vocational Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 
Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent, pes 5 FED 300 or equi 

(a) Agriculture, (b) Building Construction, (c) Distributive Business, (d) Metals Tech 
nology and (e) Power Mechanics. 
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Undergraduate students with 9 major in industrial arts will pursue a minor se- 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade program. he appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and PE 


425. Student Teaching (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 or e fo wheres FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Pro- 
gram, junior or senior standing. 

(A) Indastrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools, (B) Agricultural Education. 


456. Learning Resources (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. Linon 
(a) Agricultural Education, (b) Distributive Education, ( Industrial Arts (Elementary 
and Secondary), (d) Trade and Industrial Education, and ed Technical Education. 


458. Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3), Lec. 2. 
Lab. 2, Pr., VED 414, 
Develops and maintains appropriate relationship between the school and on-the-job pro- 
gram; records of coordination; student placement; improving employable skills and habits; 
recruitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 


462. Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr VED 
414, 
In-service, supervised work experience, Individually designed for part-time and/or summer 
experience. 


466, Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3), Pr., VED 414. 
Conducting surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory committees, organizing, coo- 
ducting and supervising various types of adult education. 


476. Organization of Instruction in Trade and Industrial Education (5). 
Trade and occupational analysis; principles and procedures of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles and 
procedures for individualizing 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate? 


408. Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Objectives and methods; equipment and a of vocational education shops; 
organization of projects; recent developments in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service 
gst iia pice eae duanamoee ne caltacia Sie, ioasiiiig eden! 
skills. 

430. Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily 
for . weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., ees approval and junior 
standing, 
urposes, principl techni of client evaluation and training: including per- 
pion a or aoe ghnesadd siciinaet: wevetinel -cliclse and selected Setar renee in 
the evaluation and training process. 


431. Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4), 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., departmental approval pee 


junior standing. 
Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor, 


432. The Instructional Program in pe Wass and Rehabilitation Facilities (3), Le, 
3 hours daily for 4 week, internship 6 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Includes program development, teaching, learning resources, evaluation, project develop- 
ment and production, and supervision. 


433. Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3). Lec. 
Sheena Gitiy Sat woakss eran weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
Junior standing. 

The tion and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
Hadas othe a interaction, seceaiel management, and operation of facilities. 


* Offered only to participants in training programs for workshop and facility personne) in 
State and Regional offices of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


646, 


651. 
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Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re- 
cordings, radio, educational television and programmed materials. Attention given to con- 
tributions of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, wo 
sources of audio-visual materials, and to operation, Gire and housing of necessary equipment. 


Graduate 
Teacher Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5). Pr. departmental ap- 


pro 
Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. 
Major emphases dea! with administration of vocational education programs, research, prob- 
Jems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., departmental approval. 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; cur- 
riculum development; developing instruction units and planning teaching activities for on- 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


lon Ta and Administration of Adult Education (5). Pr., departmental ap- 


Pnory. Philosophy, and needs for adult education; nature of adult learning; procedures 
in organizing adult groups; and administration of adult education programs. 


peta Materials and Methods in Adult Education (5). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

Analysis of programs in adult education including public school general adult education, 
aduJt farmer education programs conducted by various agencies, and adult programs in 
community colleges and trades schools; materials and methods appropriate in teaching ve- 
rious age groups. 


Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). 

Review and criticism of contributions of research in agricultural education; using t& 
search in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a compre 
hensive study or completion of a small study. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., departmental 
appro 

Designed to prepare junior college personnel, public school administrators, counselors atid 
teachers for relating current social demands to vocational, technical and practical arts pro- 
grams in schools. Content includes philosophy, procedures in organization and administre- 
tion, and changing socio-economic conditions requiring constant adjustments of programs. 


TARO. Creation — Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. 
or consent of instructor. 

Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the production 
of materials as learning experiences. 


Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Research Studies in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (5). 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing o¢¥ 
research to meet the changing needs of the elementary, secondary and post-high school 
programs. 


—— and Teaching in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation (5). 

Critical ©. of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement in the elementary, secondary and post-high school] programs. 
ay of Programs in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation (2-5). 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of hurman and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
within the elementary, secondary, and post-high school programs. 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master’s Degree or equiva- 


ent, and permission of major professor. 

Provides anced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the «? 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 
oo Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
er, 
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Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 
Head Professor Fitzgerald 
Professor Whiteford 

sey oh edna James 
Assistant Professor Holloway®® 
Instructors Stott, 7A 
poe ec ineaad 
Microbiology 
Head Profesor Neal 


Instruct Morn Pritchard, and Spete 
‘ors Moore, a 
Technicians Summers and Carroll ws 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Associat Hoff 
Assistant Perens ee sees ae Teer®*, and Shields 
ructor 
Technicians Phesers ba McConnell, and Doerr 


Physiology and Pharmacology 
Head Professor Clark 


Professors Burns, and W. 


oodley 
Associate Professors Alexander, shor ee Beckett 
Assistant puewees Robertson, and 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Head Professor Schell 
Professors Gibbons, Wiggins, and Walker 
Associate Professors Winkler, Vaughan, nay and Witherspoon 
Intern 
Technician Johnston 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Associate Professor Horne 
Assistant ig seows regs oes and Albert 
Instructor Dorn 
Research Assistant Gage 
Technicians Jeffrey, Johnston, and Graham 
200, General Microbiology (S). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 
an ganic C 
Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology. 


**On leave. 
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4 Tathugecls: Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Summer, Fall, Spring. Pr. Gen- 
eral Microbiology. 
Microorganisms pathogenic to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory diagnosis of, 
diseases caused by microorganisms. 


210. Human Physiology (5). Bon » 8, Lab. 4, All qi 
Functions and manner of the body Raye its parts, with special emphasis on di- 
gestion, circulation and sai ag Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
sing eae 


220. Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and 
Winter. Pr., ZY 102. 
Rex seesente Se iAbeesiniy, Techeniey Bee othes Si ae ome Human skeletal, mus 
cular and nervous systems Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory to sup- 
plement lecture material, 


221. Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. Pr., 
ZY 102 and VM 220. 
Continuation of VM 220, Those aspects of anatomy and physiology that are related to the 
heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metabolism, kidney, respiration, endocrines and re 


z 


production, 
General Bacteriology Lab. 4. Wi jummer. 
=: For students in Home Economics. (5). _ Hed ers mere = Menten ea applied to foods, industry 


and home sanitation. 
318. Physiolo ap Ee Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


ctical application of radioactive nuclides in biologic systems and 
Theoretical end gratia! application of radioactive, mudi 


$20-21-22, Anatomy yi Ui, 1 L S55), Pi fanes 2, Lab. 10. Fall, bed se and Spring. 
Gross anatomy of domestic animals. A progressive anatomical study of the gross struc 
tures of the dog, oz, horse, hog and fowl. 
324, Veterinary Genetics (3). Spring. 
Basic principles of genetics with special reference to those anatomical and metabolic 
defects associated with inherited diseases of domestic animals. 
326. Histology cides ae Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microscopic anatom: the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissuet 
327. Organology (5). I Lee 2, Lab 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 
Microscopic anatom anatomy of the tissue composition of orgens and 
psec 


328, Embryology (5). shee By Lab Bs pein Bes VM 3827. 

Formation and early bryos of domestic animals. Fetal membranet 
and placentation are pele ne nm 

329. Physiology II (3). Winter. 

Functions of the muscular, nervous and respiratory systems. 

330. Veterinary Microbiology 3 ©) (5). Lat. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. 
Fundamentals of micro students in veterinary medicine. 

331. Veterinary Micbislony 1 (). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. YM 330 or 
Sources and’ mechanisms of infections, principles of immunology, and biological propbyl- 
eile Sak ENE Also includes serological techniques used in diagnosis of infectious 

336. Physiology III (9). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring. 

Endocrine and reproductive systems of domestic animals. 

421. Animal Physiol Winter. 

Physiology of ology (5). animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology std 
reproduction, 

422. Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., VM 421 and General Microbiology; 
Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and control of 
the important diseases of farm animals. 

436-37-38, Pharmacology I, I, Ti 55). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Pharmacodynamics, posology and therapeutics of drugs with veterinary application. 
are designated by U.S.P., generic, and proprietary names. 


443-46, Ph syaiolony JV Y AGO) ee shan Vag dis jputtind be beet Sas 
450. Pathooay I). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, ry Pr., pr. Vad 986-987-988. 
Fundamental 


anatomic and functional alterations of cells and tissue® 
in peg vans 


451. 


f 8 8 


. 


461, 
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Pathology I (5). Lec. $, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., VM 450. 

Study of disease processes affecting animals. Emphasis is placed on gross and microscopic 
chunges in organs and systems, 

Clinical Pathology (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 

Methods for the co ion, preservation, aod examination of various body @uids including 
blood and ae Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and 
prognosis. 


Pathology I (3). ian 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 


Continuation of VM 45 


Veterinary SBE 1 (8). Lee, 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Introduction to parasitology in uding internal parasites or ruminants. 
Veterinary Parasitology II La Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., VM 456. 
Internal parasites of domesti 


Veterinary Parasitology 1 ES Lee. Lec, 8, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 457. 
Tovportant ectoparasites of domestic animals. 


Me ner at Microbiology DI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 331 or 
t. 
Detailed study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds causing diseases of domestic animals. 


500-01-02. Veterinary Medicine I, I, Il (5-5-3). Fall, Winter and Spring, 


503. 


Detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, 
bovine, ovine and porcine species. 


Veterinary Surgery I (3), Lec. 3. Winter. 

Backgro’ of surgery; major surgical injuries-wounds, fluid loss and infection; preopera- 
tive and postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstructive 
and physiologic surgery. 

Veterinary § i (. Lec. 5. Spring. 

Special waeionl ewe ot Pa domestic farm animals including surgery of tho alimentary 
canal, the chest and edo the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and 
ear, the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs, 


Clinics TH (2), Lab. 20, Spring. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinica) practice in diagnosis, therupy, surgery, ob- 
stetrics and necropsy of domestic animals, 


Veterinary Medicine IV (5). Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious and parasitic diseases of the respiratory, cardiovascular, 
gostro-intestinal, urogenital and integumentary systems in the small domestic animals, 
Veterinary S mi Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Sprin 
Laceiewapeclas beets a i ew o Tobicainy tlinciamit ak billk: abil ‘oar 
ations on anesthetized animals owned by the University. 


. Veterinary Medicine y 


3). Pr. VM 516. 
Conte er Vat Bl Picton ticodee of differential diagnosis of dintesss of 
SAniT edna beet” 
Veterinary Public Health Leo. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 461. 
Principles of epidemiology, A sl of animals transiniasible % man and the 
Se Ete een te nahi, eatin seal hahaa asia! AeaAdcl ‘nppeeclion 


Clini I Lab. 4. F 
NN oewesseh and aoe a weed ethods employed in pa es diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and administration of rr ethcatee agents to large animals. 
Glins Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. 

The pub Sin Tha pe vont fe ‘ of methods employed in eet diagnosis, handling, 
restraint and teva Poll er of Guspentie agents to small animals 
Applied Anatomy (2). Lec. - 1, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Those aspects of anatomy rela’ diagnostic, 


Veterinary Radiol Lec. 3. Winter. 
Basie diacnustio ology {3 bo kec-e interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment. 


obstetrical and surgical procedures. 


531-51-52. Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1-1). Wistes and Summer. 


540, 
550. 


Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as spplied to the veterinary profession. 


Veterinary Obstetrics I (2), Winter. 
Infertility of the male Sed tl Artificial insemination. 


Veterinary Obst Sprin, 
Pregnancy amp ag a oe corrections of dystocia in large animals. 
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553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr.. VM 320. 
Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specilization may be studied. 

554, Veterinary Medicine VI (5), Summer, 

Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as their 
ebaracteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment. Selected specific diseases of farm animals 
are also discussed, 


555-56. Veterinary Medicine VII, VIII (5-5). Fall and Winter. 
Principal infectious diseases of the large domestic animals. Epizootiology, «tiology, 
symptoms, diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation, 


557. Applied Anatomy (1), Lab. 2. Summer. 

Aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures 

555, Applied Anatomy (1). Winter. 

Aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures 

559. Veterinary Medicine IX (3), Lec, 3. Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious diseases of the eye and central nervous system in the 
small domestic animals. 

560. Veterinary Obstetrics III (3), Lec, 3. Summer. 

Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction. Teratology. 

561. Veteri Medicine X (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Methods diagnosis, necropsy findings, and treatment of common chemical and venom 
poisoning of farm animals and pets. 

566-67-68. Clinics IV, VY, VI (5-5-5). Lab. 22. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, therapy, surgery, ob- 
stetrics and necropsy of domestic animals. 

569. Veterinary Public Health II (5). Summer. Pr., VM 542, 458, and 461. 

Principles and methodology of food hygiene including muvat, milk, poultry, and other 
foods related to animal and human health, 

572-73-74. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 

582. Seminar (3). Winter. 

Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty, 

588. Veterinary Medicine XI (5). Lec. 5. Winter. 

Special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional 
diseases of farm animals, Includes diseases of swine ond sheep. 

592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. Non-credit required course, 

Completion of satisfactory internship during spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practitioner required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr. VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 


418, General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. 
Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduste students, (Not 
available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 
For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A dé 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body, (Not available for caf 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 

441, Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory DEposs (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 

courses in physiology, and junior standing, 
Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 

460. sea Techni 2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 


or equivalent an’ standing. 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 
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462. Microbial Physiol (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 200 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology and senior standing, By arrangement. 
Metabolic changes oceurmg within microorganisms, metabolites which are produced and 
actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbohydrates, etc. Mi- 
crobial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation. Laboratory wil] stress qualitative and to « 
limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic phenomena. (Available to especially qual- 
ified students in other schools os well as to candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


465. apache Kesruiaawe in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9, Pr, YM 453, VM 460. 
any qoater by arrangement. 
Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed In the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study. 


467. Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Regular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior staff members. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostic 
interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 


470. Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Pr., permission of instructor. (De- 
signed for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their re ve professions.) 

Fundamental principles of radiouwctivity, instrumentation for detecting and monitoring ra- 
dioactive nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling 
of radioactive substances; and shielding from various ra 

480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Any cain by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics. 

495. Virology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 200 and VM 204 or VM 461; junior 
standing. Spring. 

Basic concepts, methods of isolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae. 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 

601-02. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology. 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases. 

604-05, Immunology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent, Spring 
quarter by arrangement. 

Immunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, und techniques for di 
various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may be arranged to 
meet the particular interest of the student. 

609, Clinical Mycology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. ig 
Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 
pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 

611. Advanced Pathology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453 or equivalent. Spring 
or Summer. 

Systemic and special pathology. 
613. Diagnostic Sptopethelogy (1-5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 465. 
ny quart ent, 
Histope thology at eon ea domestic, wild and zoo animals. Appropriate material sub- 
mitted for histopathologic diagnosis under the supevision of the pathologists. 
615. Oncology (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 8, Pr., VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement, 
The gross and microscopic pathology of ‘the neoplasms of 

621-22. ycitarrog Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. ii satay a ak instructor, 
Any quarter by arrangement. 

Cardio-vascu fat Anatomy. B. Anstomy of the Uro-genital System. C. Neuroanatomy. 
3 The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 
624, Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 


anatomy, Any quarter by arran ement, 
Results sf pair orient aoreeatel lesions of the central nervous system employ 


ing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 
625-26. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Any 
goaier by arrangement. 
pecial phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues und organs. 


831, Advanced Pathological Phyeleesy ©). Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and accep! le courses in physio 
The physiological response of the body to disease. will be those of the 
liver, kidney and digestive systems 
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632, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement. Pr., permission instructor. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


633. Advanced Saleen Fewer (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by arrange- 


ment. Pr., permission or. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 


635-36. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 
arrangement, a Fes VRE C28, VM 437, VM 438. 
Pharmacology of some pA te Ba dcad mde ere eee on ene P y In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drug 
on the horse, cow, pig, and dog. 

638, Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5), Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 421 or its ts equivalent. 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals, 

639. Small Animal Nutrition (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor and prsptabie courses in physiology. 
Requirement of amino a tate carl tes, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
other small animals, Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 


643. Ley —— Biology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 
physiology. used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnostic tests used in 


animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. Isotopes will be primarily gamma 
emitters. 


645. Electrocardiology and be yr Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission of instructor and acceptable courses in physiol ony. 
Oe, of the blood mer system and the advanced techniques used in 


647, cana Neurosurgery (8) (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., 
0 ¢ instructor, 
Ronlled anatomy, povmobey. physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction 


of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
651-52, Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by 
arrangement. 


Research in surgery, Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 


654-55. he aaventet Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
— 
study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of control and 

oieaties of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 

657-58. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement. 
Graduate study of fertility in domestica ted: salmals, fest t particularly, investigation into the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment ve sterility and impaired fertility. Diseases of pret- 
nancy and parturition are also included. 


660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, 


Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

662. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter 
by arrangement. 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 

663. Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
New techniques in eye surgery. 

664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec, 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


arrangement, 
— methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small ani 


666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of * neurological diseases of the dog. 

667. Normal Radiol 
Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by anrangemee 
trast radiographs. 


100, 
101, 


102, 


210, 


214, 
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Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced radiographic techniques including fluoroscopy, ums, 
thes chachclas of image intensification and yy ted wanton ar oo 


Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1 : quarter arrangement. 
saree study of Rdiological Heats he Leeda Pa aat 5, by soe ‘animals. 


Small versaingy Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 
arrangem ‘< 

dpptianticas 6 abcecket Se with) al tis Specie developed techniques of cardiovascular 
surgery. 


sal (0). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Baker, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Hays, J. M. Lawrence, 
, Pearson, and Swingle 
Research Lecturer Porter® 
Associate Professors Allison, Berger, Cunn , Hyche, 
Ivey, Mount, Prather, and S 
Assistant Professors Bass, Boyd, Canerday, Dixon, Estes, Gilliland, 
Greene, Kouskolekas, F. Lawrence, Mason, Speake, and J], E. Watson 
Visiting Assistant Professor F. 
Instructors Folkerts, Johnson, Mantel, R. L. Watson 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 
Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences. 


General Zoology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
Principles of animal biology emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, and inherit- 
ance; structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of 


animals, 
General Zool: 4 Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 101. All i 
Study of the logy (5), Neth, Prarie thy function, distribu! heredity, and economic 


importance of chordate animals. 


Insects (3), General elective, 

Introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not 
be taken for credit by students who have already eamed credit in a more advanced course 
in entomology.) 

Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 

Conservation and bow hte of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama Ssh, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, Some field trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit by students who have 
already earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 


Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer, General elec- 
Dacia ‘satis eeneiltid. bs atu emdhicckandlinns ob oakromt queklawen fuciohigr 3958 Coadareilicn 


of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wild- 
life. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 


+ Birds (8). Lec. 3, Fall, Summer. General elective. 


Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. (May not be taken for credit by stu- 
dents who have already earned credit in ZY 422.) 
Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General elective. 
puostnoticas “i. construction and ion power orth of ae Ent! eo ee 
oduction; also fishing methods, t production, an entifica’ 

comuaat ‘sport fish. (May wer be taken for credit by students who have already earned 
credit in a more advanced course in fisheries.) 102 

r . 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY ; 
Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, 2 a 


ction and structure of the organ systems of the vetebrate. 
the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture and Education, Cannot be used as « 


Prerequisite to ZY 424, 


ii 
* On leave. 


300. 


301. 


308. 


312. 


326. 


401. 


406. 
407. 


410. 
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Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 
MH 107, or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the student with basic genctio principles, theoretical basis for genotie 
systems, and modern areas of research. Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the 
Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., ZY 101-2. 
Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. 

vaoaeee Embryology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 
Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, und human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. 
Laboratory work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living ma- 
terial. 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2, 
General characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Clast Insects. 

Forest Entomology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ZY 101. 

Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recoguition, 
life histories, and contro] of major insects of forests. 


» General Animal Ecology (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., 10 hours of general 


zoology or permission of instructor. 
Introduction to physical and biotic factors of environment and how these factors affect 
life. Effects of one animal or group of animals on another animal or group. 


Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring, Pr., ZY 102. 
Basic processes and principles of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 
sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals, 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 
Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 


Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., a course in ecology. 

Basic principles of ecology of wildlife populations and their relations to natural 
habitat. Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the 
oe om modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal 
populations. 


Ravecsobeate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 101-2 and junior 
stan - 
Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals, 


Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 


stan’ 
Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects, 
Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 


ing. 

Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors, 


Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
stan 

Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologé- 
cal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural of 
forest-management practices. 


Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases. 


Saveenl Bestt Morphology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr., ZY 304 and jun- 

ior standin, 

Ouameaive aaateal anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristio 

used in taxonomy will be emphasized. 

Bnogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Summer. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 

standing. 

MMoretoleny; histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues; arrang¢- 

ment of tissues in orgens and systems of vertebrate animals. 

a Entomology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr,, ZY 304 and junior 
ani 

Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 

species. 


411, 


414, 


415. 


416, 
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General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 
and junior standing. 

Origin. adaptations, e eiiiter. and ecology of ewe Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthopods with emphasis on host- 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study. 


Aquatic Insect Nene en (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 


304 and j junior standing. 
eae: SF identification of common aquatic insects, with emphasis on the immature 
Orms. 


Limnology oe Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
junior stan 

iological, then ial, and physical factors affecting aquatic life, 
Biological Productivity and Water aay (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr,, CH 
208 or consent of instructor and junior standing, 
Biological and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments as related 
to fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of fish upon water quality. 


418-19, Experimental Heredity (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and 


420, 


421, 


422. 


425. 


42 


428, 


431, 


junior standing. 
A two-quarter sequence in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problenvs 
atilizing various laboratory organisms wil] extend throughout the two quarters. 


cae Heredity (5). Lec, 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior 
standin 

Effects i normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of 
genes, and the offects of mutation and changes in geno age on buman populations; 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of human “carriers,” and the 
prospects for genetic engineering. 


oe Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 


g. 
Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 


Vertebrate Zoology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., ZY 102 and 
junior standing. 

Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals. 
Laboratory studies in radio-telemetry, bioaccoustics, and population dynamics are used 
in addition to classical vertebrate zoology exercises. 


Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr,, ZY 301 and 
jor st 

owt ana the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respi- 

ration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort is made 

to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisi- 

tion of physiological facts. 

bye Wildlife Management (3). Lec, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 420 or permission 
instructor. 

Principles ee wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to student» 

in forestry. 


. Principles rl Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Pr., ZY 326 and 


junior standin ing. 
Fundamentals game management theory, application, and administration. 


T. Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 426, BY 406, 


and junior standing. 
Practical exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, aerial photograph interpre- 


tation, and cover type mapping. 


caer Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 
standin 

Oheration of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min« 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems. 


PEAY taal Lemay ce Sane ere Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., teaching 
experience and consent of 

Principles of ecology and taxonomy vepecagesia field studies and museum materials. Field trips 
to study ecological habitats. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of 
Biology. A separate section for other qualified students will be offered upon sufficient de- 
mand 


498, 


601, 
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Advanced Animal Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experi- 
ence and consent of instructor 
Principles of rch with emphasis on morphology and physiology of the mammalian sys 
tems. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be of- 
fered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 
Marine us Tienes (3). Fall. pies acceptable chemistry background, ZY 101-2 or 
equivalent, and i fenilon ates 

bi obworay to the physical, or doe and biological characteristics of the marine en- 
vironment. 


Management of Small Impoundments (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Summer, Pr. 
ZY 102 and junior Sunier stansting. 

Consideration of the species fish used in management of small impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renove- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management. 


Fisheries Biology (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 102 and junior sanding. 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 


Physical Marine Geology (444). Lec. 2, Lab, 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical g gy, mineralogy, and junior st £. 

General “stead ae to at Spe al processes on the shores of Mississippi Sound, em- 
phasing the erosional and i eeaeted effects of waves and currents, Beaches and spits 
periodically surveyed to measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, and 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, cusps, spits and tide- 
pools, Offered only at the Gulf Cosst Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Stat 


Chemical Marine Geology (4%). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer Gory » physical 
and historical geol ogy, miner mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior ’ standing. 
ag a research in try of. the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
the bottoms, Lateral, wteal en tidal changes in water ee Sais Analyses of 
pa samples taken from different environments: bayous, m , bars, oyster reefs, bays, 
tidal channels and sandy shelves. Offered only at the Gare Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology i: Lec. 5, Lab, 12, Summer only. Pr,, 
hours of pictosy.  toctuding ZY 101-2, and junior stan standing. 

A general study of the anatony, life histories, distributions, and phylogenetic relation- 
ships of all teens phyla below the chordates. Laboratory and fleld work included, Of 
fered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Mia ogpoee Zoology and met (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer 
only. Pr . 18 hours of biology includin, ing ZY 101-2 and junior standing. 

A general study of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Labora- 
tory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Summer only, Pr., 25 hours of 
zoology including ZY 421, and standing, 
Survey of the principles of a0 ou! beginning with a study of fishery landing statis- 
tics of the United States followed by other areas of the earth. The classic theory will be 
examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries. 
Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Fish Parasites (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 411 and junior standing. 
The external and internal parasites of fishes, their identification, and control; laboratary 
studies on life histories and epidemiology of parasite populations in ponds and im- 
poundments. 
Fish Diseases (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 200 and junior standing. 
Bacterial and viral diseases of » their isolation, culture identification, and control, 
Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 

Zoology; B. Entomology; c. Fisheries Naadpetnals D. Wildlife Management, A stur 
po og re eps ier te grein og wag cea 

GRADUATE COURSES 


eect Moxpholony. (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 

the internal structures of insects. 
Advanced 1 jane Taxonomy (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8, Summer, odd years. Pr. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of in- 
sects which the student may choose. 
paseck Fiayaiciaay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and 


General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of !wo 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter, 


605. 
606. 
607, 


610. 


611, 


613. 


614. 


615. 


616, 


617, 


618, 


621. 


622. 


8 
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Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Winter. 
Taxic uection of insecticides; is, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology. 


Omithology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 
Ecology and behavior of birds. 


Mammology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr., ZY 422. 
Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 


Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on farm 
game species. 


Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 426. 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game, 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 402. 
Integrated control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, geuetic, chemical, 
and legal means. 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410. 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre- 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 


Adyanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. 


Pr., ZY 601, 
Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 


. Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604. 


Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
—- of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemistry, 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr,, VM 200, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor. 

The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on 
insects and insect populations. 

Physiology of the Cell (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and ap- 
prouches of physical science. 

Advanced Fisheries Biology (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Winter, Pr., ZY 437. 
Concepts of population dynamics, yield prediction equations, and the interaction of repmo- 
duction, growth, and mortality in fish populations. 

Systematic Ichthyology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

Principles of ee tion and the construction and utilization of keys for the identification 


Advanced Limnology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 415. 
Principles and methods employed in modern limmological research. 


Aquaculture (3), Winter. Pr., ZY 416. 
Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sum- 
mer. Pr., ZY 437 or its equivalent. 

Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
the management of these populations. 

ace? and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., graduate 
standing. 

A histories review of the classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Lab- 
oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library. 

Organic Evolution (5), Winter. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 

Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly 
genetics, paleontology, zoogeography, and systematics in general, 

Advanced Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 
Neuromuscular, neurocirculatory, and neurobormonal basis for animal behavior, A mini- 
mura of two literature reviews will be required of each student during the quarter. 


627, 


630. 


632. 


635. 


636, 


637. 


640. 


G41. 


E 


5 
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g 
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rrp ag and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. ei Winter, even 
years. Pr., 411, VM 200, ZY 424, and consent of instruct 

Immunity os Sea to infections of protozoan and belminth Serta? “Chemical physi- 
ology of bost-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemo- 
therapy. 


Endocrinology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
For qualified students in animal biology who wish to make a rigorous study of the animal 
hormones, Operative removal of glands and studies before and after treatment will be 
made in the laboratory, 


Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 

Non-Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences growth, 
differentiation, and development; the use of statistics as an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research. 


Helminthology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relation- 
ships of helminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years, Pr., ZY 411. 
Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. pel ek 
phyiiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized. 


Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 


426, 
For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology of Animal Fopulations (3). Fall. Pr. ZY 306. 

An nrotlestion of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural pn oa of animal 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 
changes in the environment. 


Herpetology (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8, Spring A) Ekg eee 

A study of the morphology, "taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 
anges’ collecting, preserving, ond {identification of local specimens will be an impor- 
tant consideration, 


Nematology (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Sprin Spring. Pr,, ZY 401 or 411. 

Study and identification of the free- and aquatic nematodes and of the insect- 
parasitic nematodes. Detailed ew Gon he of aspects of nematode morphology, repro- 
duction, development, behavior, physiology, and ecology. 


Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem, 4. Fall or Spring. Br, graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 


Chemical Control of Insects (3). Lec.-Dem. 4, Winter. Pr., wy pracaate standin, ing. 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and met! 

of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 


Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec, 5. Summer. Pr., teaching experience and 
consent of instructor. 

Basic principles of genetics and contemporary evolutionary theory. Suitable laboratory 
methods and exercise will be demonstrated and discussed, Restricted to participants in the 
NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be offered in a separate section to other quali- 
fied students upon sufficient demand. 


Seminar, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 
Supervised research on psec’ ho blems in marine zoology for graduates, Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast pat Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Special Problems All quarters, 
~y es ee Cc. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Fisheriesi 
Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


1966-67 


(The first date after the title ae the yeur of first appointment to any position in 
the institution; the second, the year of appointmnt to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shoion only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


ANprews, WARREN M. Director of Nuclear Science Center, 1961, 1965 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S,, Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., University of California. 

sain Rovers J. _—. Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 

, Cornell University; M.B.A,, George Washington University. 

apa CG. W.. Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 
B, S. Auburn Univ ersity. 

BenTLEY, CHAnLes S..___ s—-__—__ Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BrapLey, Mary Hart_— _Assistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 
B.S., M.A., University of ‘Alabama, 

Brown, Morcan WirHeRi. __ Director, Student Health Service, 1950 

., University of pinnems M. D., Tulane School of Medicine. 
eas , Joes LEonarp._ Director of Engineering Extension, 1962 
E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Cater, KATHARINE CooPpER.._ .. Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 
A.B., Limestone College; M.A., Mercer ‘University; M.S., Syracuse University; Litt,D,, Lime- 
stone College. 

Coteman, Many E. Associate Director for Women's Work, 


Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 





Cox, Jutrus Gaapy___ _Assistant Dean of Engineering, 1949, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Univ ersity; Ph. D., “Purdue University. 

Dona, Jony Faerwett_________ Director, Student Financial Aid, 1959, 1962 

B.S., Clemson University. 

Faruey, W. Scorr- Oe ___ Placement Director, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. _ 

Fisuer, Homer S., Jr. << Assistant Registrar, 1963, 1966 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Foy, James Epncar_ _ Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 1960 

. M.A,, University of Alabama. 

Pap Linwoop E,._.. Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
BS.., Aubum University; MS. - Cornell University. 

Gaaner, JAMES Monroe, Jn. —— «Radiological Safety Officer, 1966 
B.S., Daniel Baker College. 

Hawkins, Herserr N.. Director of Admissions, 1962, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Hie, A. J. _ Assistant Business Manager, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; y; MB. A. “Northwestern “University. 

IncraM, WitiAM Travis_______-Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 


Jones, Baten R.____ Associate Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1962 
. Auburn Universtiy; M.S., Michigan State University. 


rey Ww Cc ws _Director, Auburn Research 
ny Bera nr nent Foundation, 1956, 1959 
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302 General Administrative Officers 


Ratt sine Ary JO ee rire orang RT Lees, (LORE 
BS. M.S., pe Eis University. 

LigeCEE Ss SRN AT SS Spee Institutional Research Officer, 1963, 1966 
A.B., M.A., Colorado State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

OrpENHEIMER Ernest A._...____ Director, Student Counseling Service, 1964, 1966 
B.A., Amherst College; M.B.A,, New York University; Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Reaves, RayMonp M..___._.__ Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 

B.S., Auburn University. Cooperative Extension Service, 1927, 1962 

Rouse, R. D._..._._ Associate Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1949, 1966 

B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Sanvar, Soquepr Bec on eas Secretary of Alumni Association, 

Auburn University. Director, Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 

Sump, Ro BERT LAWRENCE _. __Assistant Dean of Education, 1957, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Somons, CHARLES FERDINAND... Assistant Director, Agricultural 


Experiment Station, 1946, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Taytorn, W. H._ _Assistant Director; Cooperative Extension 
BS, Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University Service, 1946, 1965 


Tovcuse, Wrsur A., Jr ee ae Director of Educational Services, 1958, 1966 
MA. 2% Galversiey of Kentucky 


Waiter: Hoyr _ Assistant Director, Cooperative Extension 
B.S., Auburn ecm M.S., Ed.D., Comell University. Service, 19:45, 1965 


Warman, James C,..____._ Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 1965 
A.B, M.S., West Virginia University. 


W: E P ncasctipasenncesmi DR RGIOF Educati levision, 1954 
aes ete ee of me 4 ts 


Ww: Hers Berta ayers Ee i 
sy | fH neo wales * Director of University Relations, 1965 


Faculty 303 


FACULTY 
Pumpott, Harry M._______________________________President, 1965 
A.B., Washington and Lee Universi Ph.D., cred University; D.D. (Hon.), Stetson Uni- 
versity: LL.D. (Hon,), Washington an Lee University 
Bamey, Wi.Forp §._____ Vice President for Academic Affairs, 1942, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D,, Johns Hopkins University. 
LANwans, Pees DR (nae ae ____Vice President for Research, 1939, 1966 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S. University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Rosexts0n, Frep RR... Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 
VALERY, H. F.-_____ SSA ssistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
7 M.A., Louisiana State University; M.A,, Ed.D,, Columbia University. 
aa MicaeL C._____ _.___________Dean of Faculties, 1949 
= Me ,, Millsaps College; M.A., , Emory University; LL.D,, Millsaps College; Litt. D., University 
jam: 
Abney, Louts O.___ = __Associate Professor of Art, 1950, 1959 
B, ‘App.Art, M App.Art, “Auburn University. 
Apams, CLeveLanp L,_.__--—— Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 


B.T.E., Auburn University. 


ADAMs, FrRep pi Goa of Agronomy and Soils, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph. it Mg 


Apams, Mary ANDERS Counselor, Student Counseling Center, 1966 
B. $., Ohio State University; ity; M.Ed., Auburn University. 








ALBERT, R. A., Jn.___.___._ Assistant Professor, Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., yi han University. and Medicine, 1962, 1966 

ALEXANDER, HenMAN D.______ Associate Professor of Physiology, 
B.S., M.S. Ph.D., Auburn University. and Pharmacology, 1950, 1963 


KATHERINE.__ ____ Instructor in English, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Baylor University. 


Lon, Jr. _____ Instructor in History and Political Science, 1964 
B.A,, A. Baylor University. 


ALronp, Wmu1AM L,___— ___ Professor of Physics and Nuclear Science, 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Sota Institute of Technology. 

Atten, Rocer Wru1AM__.___ Dean, Science and Literature, 1928, 1941 
B.S, M.S, Auburn University; M.S., eee aa chiguo; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Aten, Warp Syxes__— __ Associate Professor of English, 1964 


B.A., M.A, Ph,D., Vanderbilt 1 University. — 


ALLEN, WriuraM H., Jn._______ Associate Professor o Economics and 
Business Administration, 1966 
an Centre College; LL.B., M.A., University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Semi- 


“Sy ‘ures D..____. Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1966 
B-A., M.A., Florida State University. 
Amacter, RicHarp E......._.__.________ Professor of English, 1957, 1965 


A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 


AMLING, Hany J.— __ Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1958, 1959 
B,S., Rutgers University, M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D,, Michigan State University. 

Axomson, R Rosert V..._. ae = Ania ee rete of Philosophy, 1965 
rate Bacay An aur ee College; A.B,, University of Chica: A.M., Ph.D., University of 

ern 

Anperson, N ee ___ Assistant Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
B.S,, Mankato State College; B.S., wets University of Minnesota, gnad Medicine, 1965 

Apress, Lanny J. ______.__..._ Instructor of Economics, 1965 
B.S., Troy State College; MB.A., \., University of Southern Mississippi. 

ANson, Canes P.___________ Head Professor Economics and 


Business Admintrtretion, 1048 
‘i “y University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Ni 
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ANTHONY.P Wp ihe ee ee Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; M,S., Texas A. & M, University; Ph,D,, Corneil University, 
APPLEBFE, Franx W.- Head Professor of Art, 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachusetts s College | of “Axt; BS. M. ‘App. Art, Auburn University. 
“APPLEBEE, MARTHA S._ Instructor of Art, 1950, 1965 
B.A., Denison University; M.A., State “University of Iowa. 
Arant, Frank S.. Head of Department, Zoology-Entomology, 1926, 1949 
BS., MS. Aubum University; Ph.D., Iowa Stite University 
AsHBAUGH, ALEx C._ Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Furman University; Ed.D., University of Georgia 
Askew, RAymMonp F.__.. Associate Prsesten of Physics, 1960, 1965 
B,S., Birmingham-Southem “College; M. Sis Ph,D., University of Virginia, 
Asxins, Donatp H.——___. _._... Instructor in English, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. Univ ersity of Virginia, 
Argins, ALwyn J..__________ Head Professor of Secondary Education, 1956, 1964 
B.S., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D,, University of North Carolina, 
Arxins, Greorce A. Assistant Football Coach, 1956 
BS., Auburn University. 
*Arxins, LEAH R,. __.. Instructor in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 
B.S., M.A,, Auburn University. 
ATTLEBERGER, Mane H. - Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Avurney, K, M.- Head Denertment, Dairy Science, 1947 
B, s. Louisiana State University; M, Si, “Ph.D,, Hedley Bs University, ‘a 
BAaGwELL, James E. Assistant Professor of Gioareshy.: 1950, 1956 
B.S., M.S., University of North Carolina. 
BAscey, Rosert Epwarp_..___._ Assistant Professor of Foundations of 
. Florida Southern College; M.Ed., University of Florida, veer 1965 
sic, 1. MARSHALL _Professor of Chemist 957, 1965 
.. Missouri Valley College; M. Zz “Ohio State University; Ph.D., University aed 
Barn, Mauaté: Fo Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1958 
» M.S., Iowa State University; Ph. D., University of Kansas. 
aoe Ricwanp ALBERT — Assistant Professor of Vocational, 


“Technical and Practical Arts Education. 1963, 1964 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University, 


Bat, Evucene S.. ___Instructor in Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Batt, RicHarp WiILLiAM—_ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 


B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., University. of Tlinvis. 


BansAy, Antuur E, _. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1965 
B.S,, M.B.A,, Aubum University. 
BarseroussE, ELeANorn H._. Coordinator of Counseli 


Counseling Service and Assistant i tceady Sis rn 1964, 1966 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Lostitute; M.S., Louisiana State University; Ed.S,, Ed.D,, ‘Auburn 


University. 

Bansenousse, Eve. _ Instructor in Elementary Education, 1964 
nak isbline Polytechnic Institute; M.E., Louisiana State University; Ed.D., Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Barsiy, ALLEN Ray Associate Professor of Mechanical Briginaertaiks, 1S 1961 
Boa wert State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Texas A. & M. University; Ph.D. 

Tv! 


Bancer, JaMes S.___ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.A,, The Citadel; Capt. U.S. Air Force, 


BARKSDALE, JELKS._ __ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
BS., M.S., University of A of ‘Alabama; Ph.D D., Columbia University. 


BARKSDALE, Rosse AnpREws_ Serials Cataloger and Assistant Professor, 1949, 1965 
A.B., Alabama College; B.S., M.S., Columbia University, 
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BaRLow, EL B.. heat E C880 Aerospace Engineering, 1964, 1966 
B.S.EP,, MS AR. Aubum University. Kadena ee ae 
Barnincron, Wimitam Norman _.____Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Peabody College. Education and Recreation, 1963 
BasKERVILL, MARGARET M. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1943, 1965 


A.B., Randolph-Macon Women’s College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Aubam 
University. 


Bass, Max H.. Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1983 
B.S., Troy State College; M,S., Ph.D,, Auburn University, 

Beatz, Grorce S$. Assistant Professor of Antone Studies 
B.S., ee of Georgia; Capt, U.S. Air Force. Air Force ROTC, 1966 

Bears, HAROLD O.. _.._. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
BSF, ML s. Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Bearnp, AtHA_____ Instructor of Economics and Business Administration, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A,, Auburn University. 


BEavucHamp, Brss__...... Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B,, Hendrix College; M.A, Claremont Graduate School; M.A.L.S., Peabody College. 
Becxerr, Smney Dwayne Associate Professor of Physiology and ies, 080 
01 A 
iris Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., so Le of 
a issouri. 


Bei, Larry L... ___Computer Scientist, Data Processing Section, 1962, 1966 
BS.B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 


Beit, Smney C..____ __ Associate Professor of A tural Economics, 1956, 1965 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 
Betsern, Tomas Arvin, Jr. _Associate Professor of Hist 
B.A. M.A. Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. Political Science and Pe yeh has 1957, 1963 
Bencrson, Epwin Josepn______ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S,, M.S., Springfield College, and Recreation, 1963 
Bennetr, RALPH BLount. _ ____Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., Illinois Institute of Technology; MA, Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 


Benson, Can __Hargis Professor of Englich Literature, 1947, 1963 
B. s., M.A,, University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Bentiey, Caanues A. _______ Associate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S, M., Baldwin-Wallace College; M.A., Professional Diploma, "Specialist in Music ‘Educa- 
tion,” Columbia University. 


Bencer, Rosert S._ _____ Associate Profestor of Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Texas A. & M, University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

*Birer, CHanLes W.. _____ Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1964 
B.S., M.E,, Aubum University, 

Bisuis, EvANGELOos J... __ Associate Professor of Forestry, 1965 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; M. F.. DI F., Yale University, 

BLacxstone, Joun H.. a Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 

, M.S., Auburn University, 

or . Horrann C., Instructor of Economics, 1965 
BA, Lis eae Bites M.B. A, , University of Southern Mississippi. 

Brake, Geonce H., Jn. ______. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 

BLAKN ie __ Associate Professor of Civil 
“ex, WittiAM G. G es (PE), 1958, 196] 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc,, Ohio State University. 

BLanton, WITT, ___ Associate Research Professor of 
Pee se “7, and Medicinal Chemistry, Pharmacy, 1964 
B.S., Western Carolina College; Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 

Bonn, Evetyn BRANCH... __Instructor in Economics and Business 

ope nn aaa Auburn University, Administration, 1965 


Bosra. (As ee Associate Professor of Economics and 
ns yee yp ten of Alabama, Business Administration, 1950, 1959 


. Team 
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Bortoms, Davm Newron.______ Associate Professor of Vocational, 
BS,, M.S,, Auburn University. Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1941, 1947 


Bova, Arar upirH M.-C nstructor in Home Economics, 1964 
S., Auburn University. 
riba Cartes Evans Instructor in Physiology, 1966 


B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


Branp, Lapatxs Anne Y,_.... Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1966 





Branpon, Ropert A... Chief Engineer, Educational Television, 1964, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BranHAM, Viera L Instructor in Health, Physical Education 5 
B,S., M.A., Memphis State University. and Recreation, 1966 

BraANsrorD, THomas L. .... Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

Breyer, Beanarp R._ Professor of English, 1949, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Virginia, 

Brinces, Sanpra Louise eae Director of Intramural 


Sports, Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1966 
a Purdue University; , Indiana wie Reber Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana 


Brrrrm, Norman A. ___ rene: of English, 1948, 1966 
A.B,, A.M,, Syracuse University; Ph.D., , University of Washin 


Brockway, Joun A., Jr Producer-Director, rmcnaucaat Television, 1966 
B. Music Ed. As Es. 


1 
| Esphecsor of Industrial Engineert se (P.E.), 966 


Brown, Helen WeaveR_________ Assistant Professor Wy ara 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University, ministration, 1959, 1964 


Brownie, Mary E._ —.._Instructor in Elementary Education, 1966 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

BROWIEELD, Boyn J._________Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
Captain, U.S, Army. Army ROTC, 1966 

Boupenster, Paut P.______ Associate Research y Frojesor of Physics, 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple University; M.S., Ph.D,, Lehigh Univers 


B OHNNY E.__ Assistant P, 966 
ropmincap } syere ig or arn rofessor of rete Engineering, 1965, 1 


Bunanert, Pavt C.__________________ Professor nal 1 1964 
B.A. rants Polytechnic Institute; M.A. Louisiana State My Ponsa 


Bnooxs, Grorce H. 
B.LE., Florida State Sane = 














Burns, Moone J. ____Professor of Physiology-Pharmacology ‘and 
Disease Research, 1950, 1965 

B,S,, M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Burns, Taomas C._________________Research Assistant, Phychology, 1965 

5.A., Emory University, 

Burton, Leonanp Patrm.to._—_____Head Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1965 
A.B,, M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 

Busca, Courtney C.___________ Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Tulane University, 

Buss WISER TANS) i ee Mechanica! ngine , 1965 
BOE. Moet M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D, bf reset ey. University. B oe 

Burren, ALLEN Dexten...__________ Assistant Professor of English, 1927, 1955 
A.B., M.A,, University of North Carolina. 

Burz, Roserr K._._____....._______ Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1963 

B.S., Colorado State University; MS., Ph.D., University of Georgia, 

Capenneap, A, KENNETH ______ Assistant P, Professor of Education, 1963, 1964 
BS., rig University of Georgia Ed.D., Auburn Universi 

Canoon, Deu Du. Sac , 1965 

regis —— __.._ Assistant Prokaae of Psychology 
Cate ‘Exon 


weg and Plant Path , 1954, 1955 
meg pellet fa id, 


BA. MA., She Geivecii a of California D., University of Mary! 
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Caner, JaMes RicHanv—__ _Assistant | Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
B.S., Trinity of Texas; M.A,, Ph.D,, U University of Texas 


Caper, Rosent WesLey__ i “Aiatetio Professor of Music, 1966 
wat Temple University; M, Mus., “University of Michigan; Ed.D., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


Cauus, Rosent Stour—_._....._.Special Lecturer in Radiological Sciences, 1966 
B.S., Hanover College; M.S., University of Miami. ~ 


Catvez, DANIEL_______. __Instructor alg Languages, 1964, 1966 
Licence-es-Lettres, University « of Angers, Academy oe Poitiers (France). 


*Camenon, NapiA Wowk Instructor in Architecture, 1966 
B.Arch., Western Reserve University. 


CASibast eS Cag ae go oe ee eee Head Professor of Music, 1966 
B.M., M.M,, Cleveland Institute of Music, 


Cannon, F. Lez _— __ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University. 

Cannon, Ropert Y. . __Professor is Dairy Science, 1948, 1960 
B.S., Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio | State. University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin, 
CANTRELL, CLYDE igre pe ae ‘essor and Director of Lbraries, 1944, 1959 

A.B, A.B.L.S,, M.A., University of North ; Ph.D,, University of 
Carrs, Jouiws Danret.__.________._ Research Lach of iaboutans: 1934, 1953 
B.S., M,.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebr: 


Canew, Many Anne________Assistant Professor of Foieoan of Education, 1965 
A, B., University of Michigan; M,A,, Michigan State University. 


Cann, Howanp E.__ __Head Professor of Physics, 1948, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. Ph.D,, “University of Virginia. 

Cannot, Cuester C. ___ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1965 
B.S.E.E,, MS.E.E,, Pb.D., University of Alabama. 

Carson, Oscan Instructor in Sociology, Economics and 





B.S., Far te eins M.A., Louisiana State aout Business Administration, sb 
Carrer, Many Frances... Interior D. 
A.B, University of Georgia; M.A., aren eis? Sp barney oe School of 


Associate = dems le Botany and 


lant Pathology, 1960, 1964 
B,S., M.S,, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke Gaee 
MExvIn W...—_- __ Research Lecturer in Radiolo gical Sciences, 1964 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., University of 
Cauptz, Ann Hussey. Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn Universi: Ph,D., Florida State University. 
"CHAPMAN, Larry F. Instructor of Physical Education, 1965 
B.S.Ed., Auburn University. 
Caras ne cis bw a ___ Professor of Economics and Busines 
Bay Ss Da TE we a ‘Administration, 1956, 1963 
B.S,, Clemson University; M.S., Cornell University; Pb.D., Purdue University. 





Carrer, Mason CantTon.__. 








Cuastams, Marian F,_____Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S,, Cedar Crest College; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University, 

Cuenc, Suur-Cumt Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.M.E., Taiwan Cheng-Kung University; M.S. deer Auburn University. 

Cunusrex, Harotp Epwis—__._.___- essor of Forestry , 1946, 195] 
B.S., Csiecriiy of Connecticut; M.F., Yale eee Michigan State Ue niversity. 


: : st, Compan Center, Instructor 
Crux, Myunc Son Systems Analy Industrial Engineering, 1965, 1966 


B.S., Seoul National University; B.S,, Auburn Saveur AE 
Crank, Cann H.. Professor of Physiology-P. 
= ree Bos Profeson, Anima Disease ey ane 1953, 1959 
B.S., D,V.M,, Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D,, Ohio State University, 


Crank, Eowarn M...Associate Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1956, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. University of Minnesota. 
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Crank, Roy GARLAND.___Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1962 
B.S, M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 
Wriuiam D.___ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A., Ph.D,, University of Arkansas. Administration, 1964 
Ciement, Warten Bates_.____ Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1965 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Coazxs, Rivest | 3, 2 Assistont Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
.» Dartmouth College; ‘Lieutenant, U.S. Navy 
Com, Cuan N.. Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1930, 1961 
S., Clemson University; 'BALE., M. S., Auburn University. 
fare Savntees M. __ Associate Frohiesir of Microbiology, 1961, 1965 
B.S,, University of Tennessee; M. S. Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 
Coker, SAMUEL TERRY. ee Dein; School of Pharmacy, 1959 
B.S,, Auburn University; MS. Ph, D., Purdue University. 


CoteMan, Wriuiam P. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1964 
B.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Couums, James Cannon Instructor of Animal Science, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 
Conary, FRANKLIN M,.____ Coordinator of Testing and Research, Student 


Counseling Service and Assistant Professor of Education, 1957, 1965 
B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburm University. 











Connatiy, Joseph H.W Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
BS., University of Georgia. 

*°Connen, Paut C._— A Instructor in Industrial Laboratories, 1964 
BS., MEd. Auburn University, 

Coox, Camute W.—— Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
A.B., LL.B., University of Alabama. Administration, 1948, 1964 

Coorey, Inwin D.______ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1962, 1966 
B, s C.E,, Duke University; M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of exns, 

Cooper, AnrHun Wiccins._.___..____Research Lecturer, Agricultural 


Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 1957 
B,S., M.S,., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. f ) 
Cortey, T. E.— suivant Director, Agricultural Experiment Station 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn Universi for Outlying Units, 1946, 1966 
Coss, ARTHUR aa. oe Head Professor of Elementary Education, 1962 
BE. Northern Illinois University; M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 


Cormen, G. ———__________P P s : 9 
BS. Dviis Auburn University; M.A., Pear pe 94 Mea Poultry cience, 1930, 194 
Cox, J. Grapy___ Assistant Dean of Engineering, Assistant Director of 


Engineering Experiment Station, 1957, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University 


CREEKMORE, WILLIAM W., Jn... Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 
B.S., Livingston State College, 
Cavan, Gronce EnwaAxb Instructor in Pharmacy, 1966 


Fordham University; M.S., University of North Carolina. 
Cutss, site RaNnpoLtpH_._____ Assistant Professor of Economics and 
B.B.A., M.B.A., LL.B., University of Mississippi; C.P.A. Business Administration, 1968 
CunniIncHAM, Hucx B._ Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illin 


Cum, Exroy A.____ Associate Professor of Botany and Flant Fo Siig Ys 1954, 1957 
.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas » University of 


Curuincton, Georce R.__.__________ Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 
Warsaw Diploma; Master in Violin Literature, Florida State University, 


Maxcotm A. Associate Professor of Aerospace E. P.E.), 1966 
B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M., peer Rose ne By aviv of SERN: § E.) 


*CuRRENT-GARCIA, ALVA_ a aactent Professor of Home Economics, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College; B.S., University of Nebraska. 
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Current-Gancia, Evcenr Horgls Professor of American Literature, 1947, 1964 
A.B, M.A. Tulane University; A.M,, Ph.D,, Harvard University. 


Dann Mavrice J... ______.Professor Agricultural EB. ics, 1943, 1957 
= ra Texas emer ness College; M.S., “secede of Tennestec, ms 
Danben, Paut ALpent_____ Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1958 
B.Arch,, Auburn University. 
Darwin, JAMes Tuomas, Jn. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
B.S., iy University of Texas, 
Davaos, Rupy A., Jn, Instructor and Assistant Basketball Coach, 


Health, P Physical Education and Recreation, 1963, 1964 
B.S., Southwest Texas State College: M.A., Georgetown College, 


Davis, Donavp EF, Professor of ae and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Davis, Exvrzabern Y._ Professor of Home Economics, 1957, 1966 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., , Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Davis, Frank B... — Head Professor of Speech, , 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A, U University ‘of ‘Towa; Ph.D , Louisiana State niversity. 


Davis, Grpent EvcEene. EE EF Professor of Music, 1966 


B.Mus,, M.Mus., Indiana University, _ 
Davis, ivca C. Assistant Professor of Binion and Political Science, 1964 
.. Carson-Newman College: M.A., Baylor University; Ph. Vanderbilt University, 
Davis, ‘Nicnous Dicx_. ____Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
, BS., Arch,, Rice University; M.F.A, “Arch., Princeton University, 
nae ‘haat D.________..__ Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
BS., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 1958, 1961 
Davis, Terry C., Jr. _Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1965 
BS., MS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D, West Virginia University, 
Davis, W. L...____ Professor of Secondary Education, Coordinator of 
Curriculum and Teaching and Coordinator of International 
Paper Company Foundation Progsam in Secondary Education, 1951, 1958 





B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A,, Peabody College; D., Columbia University. 

Davis, Wiuutram HatcHen Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Abilene Christian College; Ph.D., Rice University, 

Dawson, Manvin, Ja..___ Assistant Professor of Education, 1963 
B.S., University Alabama; MS., , Ed.D., Indiana University. 

*Days, Mary ANN Instructor in English, 1963 
A.B,, Alabama College; M.A,, University of of North ‘Carolina. 

Dean, H. Snevpy..___. Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 1956 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 

DeBrunner, L. EARL _ Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; _ M, F, Yale University. 

Decker, H See ae Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.S. Ed., Northeast Missouri ‘State Teachers 82:46 M.Litt., University of Pittsburgh. 

Denpy, Emma S.__ _Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
Ab. Mae acon College BSS. Peabody College; MSLS.. University of North 

ina, 

Denp aie -~Entomology, 1947, 1957 
BS, goed ohne College; M.A., Gena take North itera D,, University of Michigan, 

DeVart, Winzur Bi _Head of Department, Forestry, 1946, 1951 


B.S,, New York State College of Forestry; M. S., University of Flori 


Dtamonp, Dovcias L.___Assistant Professor of pe teh andes e 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 


D. ____ Associate ‘essor of Chemistry, 1961, 1965 
8 lino Wesiera University; M.S., ee aes .D,, Florida State Univer- 
Dicten Cant F. __ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1964 


B.A., University of Colorado; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
pea eat 
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Drxon, Carotyn J. SSS Archives Assistant, Archives, 1960, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Dixon, Jor Professor of omy, ond Soils, 1959, 1962 
BS., “tes ‘University ‘ity of oe PLD. University of 
DIORA EEVAG, Branmm D._—sSs~éPrrofessor #: fast Engineering, 1959 
M.E., University of Belgrade. 
Doenstiinc, Sterren R._ Associate Professor of Architecture, 1966 


BA., Institute of Tech., Munich, Germany; M.A,, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany; Dr. 
of Engineering, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany. 


Donnan, Hucsu H...__________ Assistant Professor of Counselor Education, 1965 
B.A., M.Ed., Furman University; Ph.D,, University of North colina, 

DonneL_y, Epwarp Danie. Professor o Agronom and Soils, 1946, 1959 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., rpg as the U ¥ 

Dorman, Cor— _Assistant Professor of Geography, 1959, 1963 


A.B, 4 East Carolina “College; M. mm , University of Tennessec. 


Dorn, ALBERT STEVEN. = tastructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1966 


B.S., D.V.M., University of Tllin 


Doury, HELEN ‘et Hee SA ve Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Comell University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Draco, ANTHON —Assietant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 








B.S., M.S., Aubum University and Recreation, 1951, 1965 
Du Wau T.. __ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Me Ma Acbu bowery. eaters (P.E,), 1946, 1955 
Duncan, Frances a Instructor in Elementary Education, 1966 
B.A., Barnard College; M.S., Auburn | University. 


DUNKELBER' HN E... _ Assistant Professor Rural Sociolo 1962 
NAB Franklin 3 & Marshall College; M.S., Pennsylvania of State University; Ph. D, Musissippl 
mv! 


Dunn, funny = Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.M.E . Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Dunn, Yous A.________ Instructor of Economics and Business Administration, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., ee State University. 


Dupree, James ___... Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1960, 1966 
B.E.E., M.S., ee “University, 


Dunant, Jack Davis —_§_______ Assistant Professor of English, 1983 
.. Maryville College; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Tennessee. 


D — nl Entomology, 1949, 1963 
a 5. MS. Ph.D., Ohio State University, i Ric tcc “ ~ 


rae Davin F._ _Assistant- Professor of Mehanical Engineering, 1965 
B.S.M.E., University of Tonnessee; M,5.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of T: 


Dummy, Pere. _______ Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
S., Ph.D., ‘Nottingham University. 


Eastey, Gues M. Instructor in Foundations of Education, 1966 
B.A., George Washington University, 


Easrerpay, Kennera E._ Assistant P; lessor of Secondary Education, 1964 
B.S., M.A.T,, Indiana University; Ed.D,, Western niversity. 


Eaves, Ricnarp Gen Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Mississippi State University; M.A., Peabody College. 


eaaves Manu. Senior Library Assistant, Social Science Division, 
Ph.D., Ed.D., Diploma Dramatic Arts, University of Havana, Library, 1964, 19668 


oot ee re Poultry ar ye 1947, 1950 
‘Sealing College; M.S., Kansas State University; nea University of Wisconsin; Sc.D. 


aise INEZ _______Instructor in in Klementary Education, 1966 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., George Peabody Co 


Extrorr, Grratp F,____ ae ae ee sical Football Coach, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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E Sur M._____ Library Assistant, Science and Technology Division, 
mS. haba University. RSs Library, 


Exuisorn, Mitprep R...____._______ Associate Professor of Education, 1958, 
A.B,, Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University, 


Encusx, Dewey W.__ ___Assistant Professor of Education, 1963, 
A.B,, M.Ed., Mercer University; EdD, Auburn University, 


*Ensmincer, Isanet S. ___Assistant Frofestor ©, of Education, 1945, 
B.S.ELE., West Virginia University; M.S., University of 





Ensmincer, Leonann FE. ronomy and Soils, 1944, 
BS., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of nef Pi 
Estes, PAu MIcHAEL— ___Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 


B. 5., Purdue University; Pb. D. University of California. 


Evans, Rosert K..____ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation; Director of Intramural ‘Sports, 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University. 


Faux Ka Co ——......._.... Instructor in History, 
A.B., Alabama College. 


Farnect, Danten R......Associate P Physiology and Pharmacology, 
D.V.M,, MSA Auburn University, ER hy sa oe 


Famnow, James C. aie enoonate Professor of Textile Engineering (P.E), 1949, 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 





Faux, Rora T._ _Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 
A.B., Huntingdon | College; MS. , Aubum “University. 

FauLenen, Epwarp Earnu..____._. Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 
B.B.C., Auburn University. 

Faust, Wru1am Eppre—__.__._.._...______ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 


BS.E.E., Auburn University, 


Faster, Wittram M.____ Associate Hi of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 
BS.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn Universi 


Fisnen, Homer §, ieee Frofestor of Horticulture, 1935, 
B, 5, Auburn University; B.LA., | University of Massa: 
Four, Homer §., Jn.._________Lecturer, Economics and Business 
BS., M.B.A., Aubum University. Administration, 1963, 


Fitzceratp, TuEropore C.__Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 
D.V.M., M.S., Ohio State University. 


Rregearmin: Wen Jiics o> ee __Professor of Mathematics, 1959, 
B.S,, Auburn University; MA. . PhD. University of Texas. 
*Firzpatnick, MARjORIE. _ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 


B.S,, Jacksonville State University; M.S., Ph,D., Auburn University 


Frrzpatrnick, Many Preston. rofessor of Health, 
lucation and Recreation, 
B.S,, Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., ~ aha Es College. 


Firzpatricx, Pam M. = feoclote Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 
BS,, M.S., Pb.D., University of Oklahoma, 


Fianneny, GeraAtp V.___Assistant Professor of meee Ah (T.V.-Radio-Film), 
B.A, sesame of Miami; M.A,, University of Florida; Ph. Ohio University, 


°° FL eet Mace _Associate seeldiecr of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 
ns a 





Texas A. & M, U: 

Fo.xerts, GEORGE peers Pe aie Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 
B.A,, M.A., Southern Illinois University. 

TC Od) se ee ke A asirions: F heel of Mathematics, 
BS, University Southwest Louisiana; M.S., Pb.D., Auburn Universi 

Forp, Rapa M.. ———___—Visiting Assistant eine of Mathematics, 
B.E.P., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 

* Tem: 


** On leave, 


Sil 


1961 
1965 
1961 
1966 
1966 


1942 
1966 
1962 
1965 
1955 
1966 


1961 


1948 
1966 
1948 
1966 
1964 


1962 
1963 
1966 
1960 
1966 
1965 
1965 
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Forrest, Ean. Arwiy, Jn. Head, Humanities Division and Associate 
Professor (Library), 1963 
oer finns Texas State University; B.S.L.S., M.S.L.S., Columbia University; Ph.D,, Ui; 


ois. 
ForsyTHe, Benjamin C,0 Instructor in Physics, 1966 
B.A., Toronto University. 
FosHer, Donaup P.. Associate Professor and Coordinator of 


imental Programs, 1965 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Ph.D,, Vanderbilt University. 


Fourier, ArtHur E..... Head Professor of Health, iad Education, 


B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody Co and Recreation, 1961 
Fourer, Ruts G. _____ Humanities ele and Instructor, 1962, 1964 
A.D., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
Fowzer, Howarnp Gur ____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1957 
B.S,, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.Ed., University of Flori 
°Francis, Rosent Jay ____ Visiting Frofees of fea Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1963, 1964 
A Bsr Northern University; M.A., Western Kentucky State College; Ph.D., Ohio State 
Taine Weisel Hucn______.__._____ Head Professor of Engineerin 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, Graphics (P.E.), 1931, 1959 
Freeman, Rosert C... — Assistant Football ‘Coach, 1964 
BS., ‘Auburn University, 
*FREEMAN, THOMAs J. Instructor of Secondary Education, 1965 


B.S.. Jacksonville State University; M.A, ‘Auburn University, 
“FHENCE, FaaNces GC: _______ Instructor in Sociology, 1960 


B.A., . Louisiana State | University. 
saree nt Di Ss Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1963 
.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
peat Cxer Bas. Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University Administration, 1953, 1957 
Fuonnaty, A. T., Jr. ._ Associate Famsanels Professor of Physics, 1965 
ja» MS., Aubum University; PhD., , Comell Uni niversity. 
Peta} CuHantes McGHeE_ Sanbeachce in Foreign Languages, 1965 
B.S., Tulane University; M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Auburn Universi 
Funversurk, Henry H., Jr... Alumni Associate Professor of 


Botany and Plant Pathology, 1961, 1966 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn Univ: = Ph,D., Louisiana State University. 


Gace, Exrot Dean esearch Assistant, Scott Research Fund (VM) 
D.V.M., Texas A, & M. Tae, Auburn Research Foundation, 1968 
Garper, MEYER __._. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 


Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S,, Duke University; M.B.A,, Ohio State University; Captain, U.S. Air Force, 


GanMon, Lvem1e B.____ Assistant Professor and Research Associate of Physics, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Richmond; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
Geicern, Grapy Evcene — — Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 


Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L,S., University of Michigan. 


*Greyer, Canotyn K, ___ Instructor of English, 1965 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A, , Auburn ‘University. 
Gmsons, WALTER Professor of Large Animal Sur, and 
D.V.M., M.S., Sa University, oh oe Me icine, 1947, 1955 
Gm, Wr.1AM Rosert_____ Research Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M,S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell ology, 1967 
Gruitanp, Fioyp R., Jr.______ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1 
B. Ss jAgeaune Ried ceore College; M.S., thn of aoe oh ye Missisaiopt State 
Grxces, Wiu1AM Samuet. —— Instructor in Learning Resources, 1966 


B.F.A., Auburn University, 
© Temporary, 


Faculty 


Guover, Ropert S$. Assistant Professor of, Bo Nes tural Economics, 
B.S., Austin Peay State College; M.S., Auburn University: Texas A, 


Giype, Encan C. "Profesor of Music, 1946, 
F.T.C.L., L.Mus.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., LTC... (London, Englan 


Gotpex, Jor Perr ___ Instructor in paket Engineering, 
BS. M.S., Missiesippi ‘State University. 


GoopMan, Jonn G....________. Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Gootssy, Hyrron C.. Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University, 


Gostix, WituiAM E._ __Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 

“Gossen, Harvey §..._- STI nstructor of Pathology and Parasitology, 

D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Gosser, Leo G.. =. Professor of English, 1927, 
BS., Kirksville State College; Ph. D., University of Chicago. 

Grav, Epwanp RaymMonp___.__._._.Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 
B.E.£,, M.E.E,, Auburn University; Pb,D., Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart. 

Graves, Fucuarnp L, Assistant t Erofessor of Secondary Education, 
B, A, Baylor University; M Ed., ‘University of Flori 

Gray, Joun W. _ Assistant Professor of Speech, 1959, 
B. A., Ouachita University; M.A, “University of Arkansas. 

Greene, Evans G. a Tuadructor in Elementary Education, 
B.S,. M.Ed., Aubum University, _ 

°Greene, Georce N.- Assistant Professor of Zoolog p- Entomology, 
B.A., Rice University; M. Ss. University of Michigan; Pb.D., Auburn Un 

Greene, James Eranmce. _.._...__ Dean, Veterinary wana 1937, 
D.V.M,, M.S., Aubarn University. 

Grirz, Invin B. ____ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B,S., M.S.. Oklahoma State University i f Administration, 1931, 

Grosecrose, Frank FP. Professor of Mechanical and Industrial 
B.S., M.S,, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Engineering (P.E.), 

Grorn, AAnon H., Jn... Head we of Pathology and Parasitology, 1957, 
B.S,, D.V.M., Aw “mT ‘University; M Iowa State Un 


Gupauskas, Ropert TT, Associate Professor of 4 asa Hem 1960, 


B.S,, Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D,, University of ae 

Guentuer, Juprra M. ___ Research Associate, Anatomy-Histology, 
B.A., University of Tllinois; M. + .S., Medical College of Georgia. 

GuEnTHER, Raymonp R. ___ Assistant Professor of Mathematios, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University, 

Hates, Paun _ ‘essor of English, 1947, 
B.S., Lafayette College; M.A, “Ohio Wesleyan “University; ., New York rinsn 


ne ‘conomics and B 
ALE. Dennis P....___.Associate Professor of E Sparkie 1957, 


B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody College. 


Hate, Frances W..__Assistant Professor of Secretarial Administration, 1958, 
.S., Troy State College; M.A., Peabody College. 


Hau, Davin M. _ Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 
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1957 
1966 
1946 
1958 
1959 
1965 
1933 


19465 
1963 
1966 


1958 


1946 


1966 
1964 


1959 
1965 


B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S-T.C,, Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University (Eng- 


land.) 

I essor, Foreign Languages, 
re ALB Z  enesyr a of Ferment Wee Cetvenay de Salamanca (S 
"Hasmrerr, Micnagn E,W Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 

B.S,, Furman University; M.S., Auburn University. 
*Hamarerr, Ronert Epcar Instructor in Chemical Engineering, 1962, 
B.Ch.E., University of Delaware; M.S., Auburo University. 


* Temporary, 


_ 
7005 
1964 


$l4 Faculty 


, Sates 2 > Aisin 5 naa of Naval Science, 
BBA, Tulane University; Lieutenant Commander, U.S. 
ci Te Dewayne T.________ Assistant Professor at eae udies 
Brigham Young University; Captain, U.S. Air Force, Air oan ROTC, 
eee Grorce W._ _.____..Professor of Pharmacy, 1926, 
BS., M.S., Ph.c., University of Nebraska. 
Harvan, Gravy E.___ Associate Professor of Education and Student 
Counseling Service, Counselor Education, 
BS., M.S., Westen New Mexico University; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 


Harian, Ricnarp S. Assistant Professor of Physics, 
BS,, U.S, Naval Academy. 


Haroon, Grapy R. —Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1963, 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University. 


Harper, Janis CLEMENTS _________ Instructor in Art, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Auburn University, 


Hanris, Hurertr ... Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University, 
Hangs, RatpH RR. ‘ 
BS. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Texas A. & M. Ui 
Hannison, Josern H., Jr. ___ Associate Profesor History and 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. ical i Man 1950, 
Hartrorp, Donatp Leroy______Computer Scientist, Gomme er Center 
Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 
HARTMAN, Maurice A... Professor of Economics and Business 
Administration, 1956, 








1965 


1965 
1950 
1965 
1959 
1965 
1965 
1963 
, 1963 


1966 
1966 


1963 


B.S., High Point Co! M.S., University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Texas; 
CPLA. ( vg! Carolina); ‘cw. American College oe Life Underwriters; C.P.C.U,, Ameri- 


can Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
Cunsrxa Wo Professor of Sociology, 1951, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
*Hartwic, Marcaret P,_._____________Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.S,, Auburn University. 


Harwe..t, Kennetu Enwiy___Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S,, Ph.D., ee eae 


HATFIELD, Donato G._________________ Assistant Professor of Art 


, Northwestern Michigan College; B.A. M.A., Michigan State University; M MP.A,, 


eae A of Wisconsin. 


Hayes, AvLen P. _________Assistant P E Education, 
“BS. M.A, University of Alabama. rofessor of Elementary 


Hayiey, Lee R.A sistant Football Coach, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Haynes, Lurner J,____ Head P Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 
B.S., M.S., eS ee phe seg Re om 


Haynswortn, Emme V,____ Research Profesor of Mathematics, 1960, 
A.B,, Coker College; MA, Columbia University; Pb. University of North Carolins. 


Ravn, Keestes To = Professor. of of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Hearn, Ronatp B. — = gue in English, 1960, 
B.A., Baylor University; M.A., Emory University, 
TRE, Mobioeas -— troleeer of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 
M., Auburn Universi! 


Heimxre, Henry C.________ Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1959, 


B.A, M.A., Duke University. 
CLATRANNE_____.__________m.___Instructor in Speech, 
B.A, College of St. Francis; M.A., Bowling Green University (Ohio). 


HenveRsoN, Matcotm R.______ Professor of Economics and Business 





1961 
1963 
1963 


1964 
Uni- 


1966 
1963 
1962 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1955 
1963 
1966 


, 1966 


Administration, 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S., University of Termessee; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 


* Temporary. 


Faculty $15 


Henprr ames G._._.Avsistant P: ricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1962 
“rine M.S.A.E., Auburn University; PLD. te State Deena (PE), 


Henny, Jon Frevenice.____.__ Associate Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, an 1964 
ee Auburn University; M.S,1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph,D., University of 
MA, 


VOPR Soe AS Mae _Assistant Professor of History, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Pb.D,, Tulane University. 


I IERMANEON, RonAxp E. ~ginstetant pene Soper of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State U: 


Hennpon, Frank M,— Professor of Education, 1962 
AB. yor a Green Cc College | of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western University. 


NG, Bruce E,..___. Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1965 


Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., Mexico State University. 
Hicxeman, CHartes E.________ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
BS.EE., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 
Hrens, Cuantes J. SCA sistant Professor of Art, 1965 
B.A.A,, M.F,A., Auburn University. 
Hiway, Jons LAYMAN. __ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1966 
.E.P., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
if ws A. Associate Professor and Assistant Business Manager, 1948, 1965 


B,S., uburn | University; M.B.A., Northwestern University. 


Hox, Franxum C.._. Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1966 
A.B,, University of South Carolina; M.S . Florida tate University. 


Hitt, SHaron M.S Instructor of Learning Resources, 1963, 1965 
B.LD., Auburn University. 


Hursoip, Arraur Epwarp.. Associate Professor o; Pac, nen Are Soils, 1955, 1959 
B.S., Cornell University; M. $., Iowa State University; University. 


Huron, SHanon E,.__. ____Assistant pF yulessor of Home Economics, 1966 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed, University of Georgia, 


Hinton, Manone Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S., University of ‘Alabama; M. M.S., Auburn University. 





Hinton, Wiu.surR__ ______... Professor, Band Director, Music, 1956, 1959 
B.M., M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
Hmrn, Leo _Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1962 
si hy ee poe eh Ph.D,, sept Texas, gineering 
Hrrcucock, Bert, Jn... _______ Instructor in English, 1966 
B.A,, Auburn University; MA, U University of Oregon. 
Hoexinc, Gronce M._. __Professor of Pharmacognosy, 1951 
BS.P., ere M.S.P., Ph.D,, beara of Florida, 
Hoong, Bam. Forest 1957 
s) idchaan 8 State University; M.S. University of ee D., Mi en Uni- 
= 
Hopson, Norma S. GAuken_______ Research Frojessor of Home Economics, 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S,, Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Horr.e, JAMes R..____.___Assistant Professor of Antotnden Studies 


B,S,, United States Naval Academy; Cuptain, U.S, Air Force, Air Force ROTC, 1966 


Homntsne Benjamin F, Alumni Head Professor of Small Animal 
-V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. Surgery, 1947, 1958 
ray nies J._—_______ Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1962 
D.V.M., Cornell University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania, 


HorrmMan, Lucy Kay _____. _.._Instructor in Home Economics, 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.S., University | of North Carolina, 





Ho.ianp, Ben J. ——__ SSeS sistant Professor Drama, 1966 
‘“ BA., M.A., ces M.A,, cieekd SE Bian aoe, CoE ee 


Hotiaway, Orro____ Professor of Education, 1945, 1953 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ed. D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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**Hottoway, Crarxe L._ ____ Associate Professor of Anatomy 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. rea 1960, 1965 
Houmes, Cuartes H. ___Head Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1966 
BEE. Auburn Sie ee M.E.E., yn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Stanford Univ ensity, 
Honnett, MartTiaL ALrrep.___ Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia canes of Sg ( 
Honour, Frances M..___ Gift and Exc € Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1965 
An Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.A,, Auburn University; M.S., Southern California 
Hoop, Josep T.. Professor of Agronomy ond Si =a 1949, 1959 
BS., University of Georgia; M, S., . Purdue Vneae: D., Cornell Uni 
Hoos, ames N,....______ Assistant Professor of Sadestal cnchoaring: 1965 
«+ M.S., Ph. D., Purdue University. 
Satin Rozerr D.__ aoe Professor of Small Aina Surgery 
D.V.M., M.S,, Aubum Universi and Medicine, 1959, 1963 
Horton, Josep LL. ___.___Instructor in Physics, 1966 
B.A., Indiana State University; MS T. Mlinois Wesleyan University. 
vicar t 3 Cn _____.. Instructor in Speech, 1965 
roy State College; M.A, , Auburn 1 University, 


VELAND, Cary S,_ _. Associate P. ‘onomy and Soils, 1959 
BS., M. te University of W. of Wisconsin; Ph.D., te Feu o. of Agr 


*Howanp, Ezra G,. ____________ Instructor in Mathematics, 1964 
B.S,, U.S, Naval Academy, 


Howes, J. R. Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1960, 1963 
B.Sc., University of London; N.D.A., University of Edinburgh; M.Sc,, McGill University; 
Ph.D., University of Florida, 

Hsu, Cuenc-Ten—__ Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1962 
BEG. University of “Nanking; M,S,, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 





H Frep M. vi neering (P.E.), 1947, 1961 
SSRSCiey Parte Unive MS, Pncsion Unis auneering (PLE) 


*Hupson, Munray FRANKLIN. ___.__Instructor in English, 1965 
B.A,, University of Arizona; M.A., University ‘of ‘Virginia. 


Hupson, Sana Cananures _ Assistant Professor of English, 1952, 1958 
AB. University of North Carolina; } M.A., PLD., University of Chicago. 


Bumitan, Date L. ___Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1963, 1965 
» Cornell University; MS., PhD. University of Florida. 


on Gorpo} a et Professor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin "Collage: M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Hunter, A. GENE Instructor in Forestry, 1966 
BS., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 


Hutcurson, Epwarp C. ___.__Associate Professor of Speech, 1963 
B.A,, Hiram College; M.A. Kent State | University; PL.D., Ohio ae Goiversity, 


Hycue, Lacy Leonarp. — Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Ikensenry, Ernest ______ Research Professor of Mathematcis, 1950, 1956 
A.B,, Ottawa University; M.A., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Louisiana 55% University. 


IncnaM, Forney H.-S _Associate Professor of E 
B.S.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. Chapter tl (P.E.), 1927, 1963 


favnes, | ea Veeroce = Peycholo , 1965 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D., Ae ED. Stoked Oat be cl ye we 


tisutome we BS _Instructor of For en Longuages, 1965 
B.A., Florida State University; M.A., wabcees of Alabama; Diploma, University of Marburg. 


Ivey, Ourver T,.._______ Professor of H me Political Science, 1928, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Tai yoe of 


Ivey, Witu1aM D. __.Associate Professor of “Zoology-Entomolog, 1947, 1961 
'BS., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 
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James, CuArtes W.._..Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1957, 1960 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


James, Smpney N.. _ Aesletant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E,, University of Alal 


Jason, Warran A... SES of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1962, 1965 
- pana Pa ibe ge of Maryland; M,S., Pb.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalacr Poly- 


Jexxins, RALPH H., Jr. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1966 
B.B.C., Auburn University; M.A,, University of Alabama, 

Jensen, Ove WrutamM Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. 

Jounson, Ausenr S, U1 Instructor of Zoology and Entomology, 1963, 1965 

.. University of Georgia; M.S,, Auburn University. 

Geeta Evert W.. ______Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1957 
B.S., University of New | Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D,, Syracuse University, 

Jonnson, Many ANN M. Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1965 

Jounson, Smney W..—- — Ascot Professor of History and Political 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University Science, 1925, 1941 


Jonnson, Wiiey C., Jr. Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1957 
B.S., Wake Forest College; BS., MS., North Caro State University; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 





versity. 
Jones, ALLEN Wooprow.__ Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 
Jones, Epwanp O., Jn.______.Professor and Assistant Head Professor, 


Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M,S,, University af Il 


Jones, Mantson P., Jr. __ Associate = Professar of English, 1956, 1963 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; y; M Ay ‘University of Florida, 
Jones, Sane T _Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1950, 1954 
«, M.S., ‘Aubum University; Ph. D., Louisiana State University, 
Fats J. Ravra __Head Football Coach and Assistant Director 
BS,, Auburn University. of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
JonnAss, Rotanp C... ___Assistant Professor of Music, 1966 


M., University of Houston; > M, M. “University of ‘Pennsylvania, 


rca Sy Ernest_________ Associate Professor of Secondary: Bducass Education, 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D., University 


*JusTice, Many E. _ Instructor of Elementary AMEN 1960 
M.E., paki, State Teachers College. 

bie aia Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1966 
B. ofArch., M, {,ofArch., University of Llinois. 

Kersue. Room Lovie < ee Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1960 
A.B., University of Chicago, 

Kent, Mary L...._-__—Instructor in Physical Education, 1966 
B.A., Judson College; 5 MS. Baylor University. 

Kern, Epwanp E., Ja._________ Professor of Economics and Business 


Administration, 1955, 1966 
B.S., M,S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

*Kerrunen,. MARIETTA._—_—__ ___Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 
B.A.E., ‘Art Institute of Chicago; Studied Parsons, New York Art Students League, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 

Kincey, Trory Exizanera — Associate Brews of Economics and 

Business Administration, 1957, 1960 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Kine, C. C., Jn._________ Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1952, 1954 
B.S., M. 3. Auburn University. 

Krrery, Gary W... ___Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, | 1965 
Ba University ‘of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University; F.A.A., A & P Certificate Parks 
ege, 


* Temporary. 
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Waren J. Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 
B.M.E., Ohio mie University 


ase Meas oe Professor of Economics and Business 
, Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. Adiinistrtion, 1946, 1950 


Sela eae eed ________. Assistant Professor of Aerospace S 
BS. Auburn University; Lt. Col., USAF. roh of Air hase ROTC, 1963 


Knicur, W, Cuartes.._.__.________ Professor of Textile Engineering, 1946, 1961 
BT. E., Auburn University; M.S.T.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Know tes, Rospert_ ______Associate Professor of Drama, 1951, 1962 
B.A,, Stetson University; M.A,, University of Florida. 


Kocusan, MAN M —- ___ Assistant Professor Pharmacy, 1964 
B.S., Neodieuar eat Ss BO India; MS., M5S., Ph.D,, University fo svat of 


Koe.urnc, Aurrep C.. Erofessor 2 of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1964 
B.S., University of eat aera M.S., Pennsylvania State College; M.S., Ph.D., University of 


Koenic, Ropney C.._.__ _Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1965 
B.A., University of Texas, Lieutenant, Us. ‘Navy. 


Bomearors, | Gennapy M,_________ Research Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1953 


B.S., Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., University of Michigan, 
Kruss, Anna E._._________ Social Science Bibliographer and Instructor 
( Library), 1961, 1962 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 
Kummer, Frep A...____ Head of Department, Agricultural Engine 
<r B,S.M,E., M,S., Auburn tna thei PED 1935, 1948 


Cuantes V._____________m____ Associate Professor of Psychology, 1966 
B,A,, M.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Mary Georce— Associate Professor of carearine Administration, 1933, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., New York Universi! 


Oe | ee, Aner P; Chemistry, 1938, 1966 
mJ Clemson University; M.S,, Tulane University; Professor of of North a 


Lanp, JEANNETTA T...___ Professor of Health, Physical Education and 





. University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. Recreation 1941, 1943 
Larnmore, Wiiu1AM H. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 
BS. A Auburn University; Captain, U.S, Air Force. Air Force ROTC, 1966 


) Hates — Forestry, 1959 
BS., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University; Sat ren bae ee of 


Latimer, Paut H.-S Assaciate Professor of Physics, 1962 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM B.____ Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1964 
B.S., Ed.M., University of Illinois. 


Lavore, Roman__ Se Instructor, Basic, 1968 
B.Mus., M.S., Julliard School of Music. 

“Lawrence, Fave BurrraM_________Assistant Professor of Zoology- 
B.A, Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University ‘ p Rie 1946, 1959 


Lawson, Stanton C. D,___ Professor of Mechanical aie a (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
B,S.Se,, University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michi 


Layrieip, CLaupe B.____Associate Professor of icv Engineer anna 
B.A.A., B.LM., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. q 
Layrrecp, Mary A, Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1953, 1963 


B.S., M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University 


Nunes Toomas________Instructor in Botany and Plant Pathology, 1966 
em Se Flocense Stone Collage = 


Lerrarp, Wannen L. Gamtsootate Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 1963 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Leicn, Gernatp M, Gea er: ‘essor of Civil Engineering, 1961, 1964 
B.C.E., M.S.S.E., ~ Georgia Tastinute ot Total Ph.D. Do roine Hophins University, 
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Lerrent, ALrrep M._ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engiapaing (P.E.), 1965 
5.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford Universi 


LeVine, Newron..___________ Associate Hoes of Architecture, 1965 
B.Arch,, University of Pennsylvania. 

Lewis, Donatp Appison__.__ yan in Foreign Languages, 1966 
BA. Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Florida. 4 pa a 

"Jacut, PANSY 2. —— ______Instructor in eI 1955, 1964 


B. 5. University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., M.S,, Auburn Univ 


Lizins, Fioyp L., Jn.____Assistant Professor oF maseor ates ibaa ROTC, 1966 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Captain, U 


L Au a _Associate Professor Bugneoring Graphics P.E.), 1947, 1955 
eT: E., ac that University; MS. At epee of itute of ( y 


Lirmieron, Tayron D.—_—_____ ee Dean of Graduate School; 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D,, Florida State University. Associate Professor, English, 1957, 1964 
LiveRMAN, Jonn H. iProfessor of Music, 1945, 1966 


B.S., M.A., Columbia University. 

Locos, Hance Ke. 
B, 4 Auburn University. 

Loricconas Jorn, Jr. _______Instructor tn Speech, 1064 

» Loyola University of of “South; ; MA, “Louisiana State University. 

haar Evcene L.—--______¥____ Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Lonenvo, JANE C.__ _Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; esota; M.S., Auburn University. 

Love.., Jonn T._.____Alumni Professor of Educational Administration, 1956, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Peabody College; D.Ed., University of Flori 

Lowry, JaMes Ler Feofessor of Electrica Engineering, 1955, 1965 
BEE. M.E,E., Auburn University; ‘PhD., University of 


Lye, A. Head of Department, Botan andl Pa Plant a 1947, 1954 
B. IP Cater of ape Ay S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D. niversity of Min- 
neso' 


Lyxx, WrmuaM J, SSC ead Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


MAcnsoopioo, SAgED ____ Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., ‘Auburn University. 


*MANTEL, MARGIE __ _Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 

eine Geneon ————— _ Assistant mde oe of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S ., Mississippi State University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University, 

etant! x Neserois L.___..__ Professor of Botany and and Plant ses Fala, 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., 

MAnSHALL, Rozenr B. _Commandant and epee of a eeeink Science, 1965 

» Clemson University; Colonel, U.S. Army. 

SPkkcesaz Frep WmuaM_______ Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Maatix, Wius C., Jn _____ Instructor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 


B.S., Auburn mor apes ties 
aria sg 4 mee o and Recreation, 1948, 1953 
Marry, Epwarp C...._. SSS*éPrrcofessor of Building Technology, 1939, 1957 


Instructor in Journalism, 1964 














B.S., M.A., University of Iowa. 
B.Arch,, M.Arch,, Auburn University. 2 Tone 
Mason, Wiwu1aM Hicxmon______Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.Ed, Ed.D., University of Georgia. 


Maynor, Hat Waanton, Jn. Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B,S., M.S., D. of Engr., ity of Kentucky, 
McCann, EsTHER Catalog Tibrerion and Instructor, 1955, 1964 


Se ee! 
B,S., Indiana State College; B.S.L.S., University of 


“ Ont leave, 
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McCann, Franxuin T.__ Profesor of English, 1947, 1953 
A.B., Denison University; M.A., ‘Harvard University; M.A. D., Columbia University, 

MoCuuo, James D. Assockite Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 1946 

-» Ed.M., University of Oklahoma. 

rales Joan F._ e Research Associate of Pathology and Parasitology, 1965 
B.S., St. John's University; M.5., Ph.D., Notre Dame University. 

McDanrext, Donorny S$... nstructor in Sociology, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University. 

McIntyre, SHERwoop C, ____..... Professor of Psychology, 1948 


B.A., B.Sc., M.A., Pb.D., Ohio State University. 


*McKinney, JAMes Micnaet__ Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1965, 1966 
B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


McKown, Devos BANNING —__. Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1962 
B.A., Alma College; B.D., College ‘of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University of Kentucky; 
Diploma, University of Geneva (Switzerland), 


McLeop, FRANCES RR. — ____. Assistant Professor of English, 1945, 1955 
A.B,, Huntingdon College; M, Ss. Auburn ‘University. 
McMatn, J. B., Jn. © Rislatet Professor of Naval Science, 1965 


B.S., University of South ith Carolina; Lt, Col., U.S, Marine Corps 


McMiian, Matcotm Coox Head Professor of History and 
Political Science, 1948, 1964 
A.B., M.A,, University of Alabuma; Ph.D,, University of North Carolina, 


McMuew, | Wriuam G.._ Head, Architecture, 1963, 1965 
B.A., B.S.Arch., Rice University; M.Arch., University of Texas, 
Scklnen, Tuomas Enwarp.._____. Assistant Professor of Industrial 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. Laboratories, 1959, 1963 
McNorron, CLaupe__.._ Assistant Professor of History and Political 


Science, 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University. 


Means, Ricuarp K._ Professor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1964 
B.S., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., "University of California, Los Angeles. 


Metis, Pavt___ _... Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
BS., Bradley University; | M. aN University ‘of Chicago; Ph.D.,, Loyola University of Chicago, 
Meuzer, Joun HENRY Professor of Philosophy, 1958 


AM., Ph.D., Vanderbilt | University. 
Metz, GENE ALAN_______ Associate Profenecr of Civil Engineering, 1960, 1963 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., University of Missouri; D.Sc., Washington University 
, ABRAM B._ _Assistant Professor of History and Political 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga; M.S,, Auburn University. Science, 1937, 1947 
ER, James C,_. _Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 
B.A., University of Colorado; Captain, U.S. Air Force. Air Force ROTC, 1964 


MicHAEL, Marton C.__— Assistant Professor of English, 1965 
A.B., University of Georgia; ia; M.A A. , University o of | Virginia; Ph.D., University of Georg: 


Louise WALTERS... _Assistant Professor Piicei 1966 
BS., Jacksonville State University; M.A, , George Peabody nae of 


Mitten, Brit RK. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1963 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn ‘University; “Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 


mLER, Hampron.___.__ Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1938, 1946 
B.S.E.E., Anburn University. 


°°Mien, W. RS Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1960, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Mims, THomas EARLY Assistant Professor of Art, 1966 
B.S., M.A., School of Art, ‘East Carolina s University, 


ne Oh Instructor, Art, 1960, 1965 
B.A,, Auburn University. 


M: hoes Associate Professor Industrial E poerdie, Biee a 1965 
iecg | SLE, Texas Technological ane ae Ph.D. Purdue Univ f J, 1964, 


© Temporary. 
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Mog, Day ____ —__________Instructor in Mathematics, 
B.A, M.A,, Washington § State University. 


Money, James E.__ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Siudies, Air Force ROTC, 
B,S,, Auburn University; Major, USAF. 

Monin, Tuomas... sd ntern, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
D,V.M,, Auburn University. 


Montcomeny, R. W. _Head Professor of Mode Soret Technical, and 
ractical Arts Education, 1940, 

B,S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Ohio State ted 

Moon, Witu1aM Hanoitp_____________ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 

B.S,, Auburn University; Ph,D,, Florida State University, 

Mooney, Rosenrt J... __.... Instructor in Drama, 
B.A., St. Thomas College; M. Ay} North Dakota State University. 

Moore, B. G._ ___Instructor in Microbiology, 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 


Moore, Craupe H....___._._._--_ Head of Department, Poultry Science, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Moone, Joun Ricranp—— ____. Professor Emeritus of English, 
A.B., Tulane University; A M., » PhD., Harvard University. 


siciirs Josern C,... ___..._ Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 
B Aubom University; MS. “Washington University. 


°Moore, Mary Vircryia__.___ Assistant Professor of Speech, 1956, 
A.B., Valdosta State College; M.S,, Purdue University. 


Moore, Oman C,...______ Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Moorz, Wayne THompson SS Associate Professor of Music, 
A.B., Elon College; A.M., Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Mona, E. C. ________ Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1958, 











1966 
1963 
1965 


1963 
1964 


1965 
1959 


1947 
1964 
1953 
1964 
1961 


BS. University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Pb.D., Kansas State 
University. 


Morcan, Witt1aM W.____ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineer 


E., 1954 

B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of vitae : 

Monit sy, Mud: Pn ORR OF OTE 
A.B., Smith College; M.A., Yale University. 

*Morniit, Orrve LS Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., Utah State University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Mornin, Ratpo KCC s00iate Professor of Architecture, 

B.Arch., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.Arch,, Yale University, 

Morrow, ANNE H.__ Instructor in Speech, 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 

Morton, Sue Brakesi..______Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Mount, Rosert Hucues_ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Flori 

Meunsciieia. Wis R. pacar Professor 1 of Chemistry, 
B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of * of Technology; | M.S., Ph.D., University of 

Mowat, oa er ee ___ Associate Professor of Physics, 1957, 
B.S. S., Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Virginia, 

Instructor in Mathematics, 1963, 








*Munpay a Harris. 
B.S., M‘S., Aubura University. 


Merrett, Davin Westcorr, Jr. 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 


MyLes, WiuiaM R.______ Associate Professor of Economics and 
B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. Business Administration, 1949, 


Nate, LurHer JACKson. ____ Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University; 5 MAS. | University of Alabama. 
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NEAL, jm E.W______...______ Head Professor of Microbiology, 1951, 
ati Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas A. & M. 
sity. 


NEAL, Jesse Harotp_____Professor of Agricultural E gineering (P.E.), 1939, 
B.S., Kansas State University; M.S,, University of Minnesota; ity of 


Neevy, W. C.________...m.c.....___s__Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 
Annié Laura__._.______Associate Professor of Education, 1958, 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D,, Auburn University, 
Newman, Austin C., Jn.._______ Associate Professor of Large Animal 
B,S., D.V.M,, Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 
*NewMan, Many Emma M.S nstructor in Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Newron, Mert O.._________Instructor in History and Political Science, 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.A., Tulane University, 
Newton, Westey P.______Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 


Nicuots, Grover T.— Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
B.E.E., Aubum University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


NicHoxs, James O,______ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineeri P.E.), 
ayes M.S.E., University of Alabama, h f = i ( ) 


Nicuots, Mary L._....__ Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering, 1917, 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.S., University of Delaware; D.Sc., Clemson University. 


Nicxous, Samvuet Harpinc, Jr...______ Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Ohio State University. 


Pt yal fe ce ae rs _Professor of English, 
A.B,, DePauw University; M.A., Pb.D., Indiana University, 

Nix, Gwenpovyn B.S Instructor in Physical Education, 
B.A., Troy State College. 


Nex, Hmuany Gonpon_ —Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1964, 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., Auburn University, 


Nrx, Paut E.______________Instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 
B.S., Troy State College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Norton, Josera D.___________Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1954, 
B,S,, M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 


Ouurr, Donatnon CC. Instructor in History and Political Science, 
, M.A,, Auburn University, 
OprenHemen, Ennest A. ——————dDirector and Assistant Professor, 
Student Counseling Service, 1964, 
B.A., Amherst College; M.B.A., New York University; Ph.D., Columbia University, 


Orn, Frank Marion —___Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
B.S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 


Orr, Henny P.__ ___________________ Professor of Horticulture, 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Oswaut, Luraer E,. Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Army, 

















~ , CHARLOTTE nstesctor in Education, 
A.B., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.A., University of Wisconsin. 

KenneTaH___________ Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1953, 
B.S, Dakota Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


Ows.ey, Frank L,, Jn._________ Associate coer of History and 
olit: 


itical Science, 1960, 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Parker, WittiaM V,_____ Dean, Graduate School; a ‘essor of 
mht 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University, 


Pans, Paut F.__________________Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. University, 


© Temporary. 
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PAstorett, Ricnarp T.___ Head, Acq sini Division and Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., Mt. St. Marys College; M. ALS. Words State University. 


Pastorett, TomMa N.S SSCS ile Librarian and Instructor, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A.L.S., Florida State University, 


“PATERION, DONALD Pascoz______Instructor in Economics and Business 


B.S., M.B.A,, Auburn University. Administration, 1964 

P W. a er E£ 
Sey Mississippi! State University; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiane S ce Pt of pneli, ee peed 
*Parrenson, Lucy Apetame Instructor in Kagel, 1961, 1963 


A.B,, University of Richmond; M.A. Auburn University. 


Parrernson, Ricnann McCanrny__.___ Associate Professor of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, 1949, 1964 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., ae RES State University. 


Parrerson, Troy B._ Professor of Animal Science, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; | M. Se Ph.D., “Texas A. & M, University. 


Pearson, ALLEN M. _.__ Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 1957 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S. M. Sx. Ph. D., Towa State University. 

Pearson, Rosert Watts___ Research Lecturer in Agronomy and Soils, 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Peer, Heten HANNA__ Humanities Bibliographer and Instructor (Library), 1937, 1959 
A. B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University. 


Perxins, Donatp Younc _____Head, Horticulture, 1966 
B.S., M.S,, Louisians State University; Ph.D., Comell Ur University. 
Perry, Nonaan C. Professor of Mathenenice, 19538, 1961 
AB., University of California; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Southern California, 
Persons, Canoiine C.._..___ Science Bibliographer und Instructor (Library), 1963 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L.S., Peabody College. 
Petenson, CHARLES Be mtant Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1962 
B.C, z, M.C.E., Auburn University. 
PETERSON, fos CO. oc aie Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
B.S., M.S., "haaas University. 
Prem, Eva___.______._________Associate Professor Archite 1961, 1965 
BID. i M.V.C., faa hoe ee of Psychology, U: of Zurich, 
Prants, W. L., Jn.____Head P, Education pape ak 
TLLIAM J e rofessor of re dom, 1908 


B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A., George Peabody College; EAD, Columbia U: 


ms, CHarntes L,_ ___ Professor of Electrical Engineering, ante 1965 
BEL E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology 














Pumures, Jor Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
B.S. T. E., Auburn University. 
Pairs, Pryius P. ______ Assistant Professor of Speech, 1963, 1967 


B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Pinuuirs, Ray C _____ Interim Head, Foundations of Ed 

Coordinator of Laboratory Ares 1961, 1966 
B,S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody Collexe; Ed.D,, Auburn University, 

PICKARD, vam Earn Assistant Professor fr fee Arlecture, 1965 

Soe State University; B.S., B.Arch., Georgia Institute 

yey enske ________Dean, School Education, 1955 
PhB., ae i M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia 

Prrts, Rosertr Grres___Head P. rofessor fessor of (Aerospace Engi Engineering (PE. 7s aks: 1944 

B.A.E., Auburn University; MS, 

Por, joEx Bon ee ee pe a aber and Instructor, 1965 

-B., University of Georgia; M.Ln., Emory University. 


Popovics, SanpoR_____—————SSS Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E. aia 
Diploma, Polytechni versity, pest; comity te of Tech. Science, National 

of eta Bonen PRD. Pare Tnvesity 

ee 
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Porter, CHARLEs R. Research Lecturer, Radiological Sciences, 
B.S., M.S., Marshall College. 


*°Portrer, Date A. 








Research Lecturer, Zoolagy-Es tomology, 
A.B., Kalamazoo College; M. “S., Ki Kansas State University; Sc.D» Johns University. 


ile _Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 
BS. F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 


Pow: Davin === SS nr i Mathematics, 
B.S., M.Ed., M.S., Auburn University. 


Pratuer, Epmunp Evxis____ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 
BS., Auburn Un University; M.S., University of Michigan. 


THER, ELIzZAsetu S. ___ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1952, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 


Proce, / A, CoopEr____ _____ Professor o; Counselor Education, 1964, 
.» Furman University; | M.A, A., Ph.D., University of 


“Pc, Ann Cannon_. Instructor in Health, Physical Basta and Recreation, 
B.S., Alabama College. 








Price, Eowin O._. ________ Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 
A.B., University of Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Obio State University. 

*Parnaans, | (Casnce. 0S ee __________ Instructor in Microbiology, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Pruett, Ann WATTERS _Instructor in Health and Physical Education, 


B Ke Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Florida. 


PavETT, Herman T...______ Associate Professor of Vocational Technical, 
.S., M.S., Auburn University. and Practical Arts Education, 1 1949, 
= Pea Joun Ratpu______ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
B.S., East Tennessee State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Teunessee, 
Pumrsney, Frep H._____ Dean of Engineering and Director of 


Engineering Experiment Station (P.E.), 
B,A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio Sean University. 


PUNES, Hanrotp H._ ae ee Professor of Education, 
B.S., M.S., University of I Ilinois; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
*Rassy, Russert fe Ss a AH in Industrial Design, 


B.LD., Auburn University, 


R Rex K _Assoolat Tech : 
AINE, bao ae serait ‘e Professor of Building Technology, 1962, 


Ramey, Geonrce E. a = ee eae in Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University. 


Ranney, J. Bucxminster______ Professor of Speech; Head, Speech and 


Hearing Clinic, 1957, 
B.A., M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 








Ras : ____ Associate 4 Pharmacy, 
ms Bite Carson-Newman College; ‘2B. eS .MS., Auburn University. sina of 
Riwine, jose to Na a Pe Professor of Music, 
B.M., M.Music, Louisiana State University. 
**Ray, Joun Roserr. —fssistant Professor of Physics, 





B 5, Rose Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Ohio University. 
Rea, Rosert Ricur___ Alumni Professor of H istory ona Political Science, 1950, 
"AB., University of Friends; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 


Reacan, H D.___ Associate P; Hist end Political Science, 1948, 
B.A. MA, Bry University; Professor of His Texas a 


Reece, Joz W.__._ — A sséstant vue etaaa of Mechanical cel Enginsering, 
B.N. E M.S., North Carolina State University; Pb.D., University of 
Reep, Invin F.._____ Research Lecturer, Agricultural Racuining (P.E.), 


B.S., A.E., University of Nebraska; mee Ohio State University 
Recnter, Joun Epwarp esearch Lecturer Radiological Sclences, 
B.S., th Dakota School of Mines. pa Technology; M.S. rhe Aes University of Florida. 


* Temporary. 
®° On leave. 
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Reaurne, C. J,___________ Research Lecturer of Toxicology, Phacmaoy, 1964 
5.S,, M,S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LL.B,, Jones La’ 


Ren E S. ciate P piensltsirel E P. 
GS, Aubors nn MS. i ay A i aden natrisering EE (1940, 1866 


Reynotps, Tep M. ee eee ier eee in Anatomy-Histology, 1966 
D.V.M,, Auburn University, 


Rictanp, ANTH H., Jn.__ Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air F. ROTG, 1 
B.S., U.S. Day tna ee Cee = me a 


Ricwarpson, Don RaMon___________________ Assistant Professor of Speech, 1966 
B.A., Aubum University; M.A., Ph.D, Ohio University. 


RicHARDSON, Jesse M._________ Professor of Economics and Geography, 1943, 1957 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. 


RicxArpson, THomas J... TS nstrtuctor in English, 19865 
B.A., University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., University of Alabama, 


Rirtanp, RayMonp W.__________Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., University of Towa. Administration, 1957, 1959 


Rosenson, Nancy C,________ Assistant Professor of History and Political 
Science, 1959, 1964 

B.A,, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Rosents, CHARLEs S, pi dest of Pathology and Parasitology and 

Director, ama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

Ronznrson, Benjamin T..______ Assistant Fvofansor of Physiology, 1960, 1963 

B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University, 

Rosivson, A, Jupe_____.___ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 1935 
B,S,, Clemson University; M.A., Emory University 

Rosryson, Ceci. Eucene_______ Associate Protests of Mathematics, 1962, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University, M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Rosia, Wa ter J., Jn.Associate Professor of Aetospace Engineering, 1959, 1966 
S.AA., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of Denver. 





OGERS, CHARLES 1. — Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1961, 1964 
B. E. £., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Rocers, Howarp Tile ie ofessor Sb radia Ree Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 1966 
B, S. i Polytechnic Institute; M. S. University: Ph.D., Towa State Uni- 
Versi 

Ronums, Grsert H.._________ Associate Professor of Deiry Science, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Tllino 

Rose, Cuantes S., JR. —_—.___Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
A.B, Vanderbilt niversity; M.A,, P Pb.D., University of Florida. 

Rose, Erraen__ _____ Professor of Home Economics, 1959 


B.S., M.S., Indiana State College; lege; Ph.D., O Ohio State University. 
Rosen, MeLviIn ___ Assistant Professor and Track Coach, Health, 
BS, M.A., lowa State University. Pm) Education, and Recreation, 1955, 1963 
Ros LAWRENCE. P and Assistant to the Dean, 
XB. University of Arizona; M.M., Gesleene ad of Arkansas, Architecture, 1961, 1966 
Ross, Connap H.C C—“‘( UU Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A,, University of Illinois; M.F.A., University of Iowa. 
Rovcrro: DGAR _______ Assistant Professor of Education, 1963 
ie sche weep nee College; M.Ed., Texas at my in lege; Ph.D., University of 


Rousr, R. D.._.___________—__—Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
B.S., M.S,, University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Rupesiit, Ropert S._____Assistant Ls ra ea of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1966 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Captain, U.S 

Russett, Dantas Witson oaks of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1963 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 

Sama, Craupe V.._._— CSCS Assistant Football Coach, |964 
5.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
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SauzMANN, Frang L,I nstructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
BS., MS., Auburn University, 
°5. 


poe Srasteuctor: ins EF nd Political Science, 
Si jay ef nosso ns ‘or istory a cience 


Sanpens, A. Dewry__________ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
., DePauw University; M.A., University of Michigan, 


Senn, ___ Assistant professor of Speech, 1952, 


whl University; B.A., M.A., University of Florida, 


eens Sone Ca ritant Professor of Horticulture, 
B,S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Marylan 


Saunpers, CHARLES Ric aA ———————— Daan, Sch paper of Chemistry, 1924, 
BS., M. S., Auburn University; Pb.D,, University of Ni 


Saunvers, Roserr L..__Assistant Dean and areca of Education, 1957, 
B.S., M.S,, Ed.D,, Auburn University. 


Saveit, Emmy McMr.Lan————__— ————————EEesSSFSSnstrctor in Art, 
B.A,A,, Auburn University. 


Sawyer, Donautp A. SS Hed Professor of Civil Engineering, 
B.C.E., M. SE. Ph.D., University of Florida, 


Scarsorovcn, Joun Lewis_________Associate Professor of Mechanical 


Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Aubaum University; M.S.. University of Alabama. 


Scanspnoox, CLARENCE E, __Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1953, 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State niversity, 


ScuAgn, Watten A.__________Pro ratentor of Industrial D 1960, 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Beme; B.1.D., M.1.D., Ulm Graduate School o! Deslia. 


Scnarer, Canotyn H.-S instructor in Home Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Iowa State University. 


Scuem, Pavt W. Professor of Education, 1957, 
A.B., Miami University; A.M., Duke University; Ph.D., io St State University, 


Frep G.._______ Head Professor of Large Animal Surgery and 
D,V.M,, Auburn University. Medicine, 1956, 


Scunewen, Antoun BE. __ Instructor in English, 
B.A., DePauw Wee M.A., Florida State t University. 


Scuuinm, Giza A Salman or Wie et of Chemistry, 1930, 
B.S., RS. Beloit Gea Ph.D., University of W! 


°ScHRADER, MYRTLE Miike Saute in Physical Education, 
B.S.Ed., Radford College. 


ScHUEssLER, VmApA K. ___ Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 
B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University. Student Personal Service, 


Scuuttz, F. Bernanp___________ Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 
BS., St. Ambrose College; M.D., Georgetown University. 


Artuur L,, mnt P, Aer ce Studies, 
BS. Auburn Rete lesage sens Captain, US S. Air For: roteaor of ere % 


Smt man, James W,______ Assistant Professor of Vocational, Technical 
B.S, M.S,, Florida State University. and Practical Arts Education, 


Senn, C. L.A tistant Football Coach, 1945, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


Srorzimi, Ricnarp H...________ Visiting Professor of Aerospace E 








stitute 
BEANS, Wavytanp A., Jn.___ Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
B,S,, University of Maino; M.S., University of Delaware 
Secawrk HERMone____ ‘Phaaco age Professor of Foundations of Education, 
B.A., M.A., Michigan State U; 
Saaw, WINFRED A. so sdbaen te of Mechanical Engine g (PJ E. E) 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., S 
Suet, F, Wayne______ Associate Professor of Zoology and eee ies 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., ell University. 
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Snet., WirntaM B._._____ Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1965, 
A.B,, Wofford College; M.Ed., E.Ed., Auburn University, 


Saree; Rite [i a ARTE SI 
.. Memphis State University; M,A,, University of ‘Alabama. 


Sra, ames C,, qe. Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
untingdon Hlege; M. A. University of Alabama. 
Pree: Wituias G._._ Associate Professor of Aerospace Eng 
B.A.E., Aubum University; M.S.A.£., Georgia Institute of et hciealoge ne mony 1947, 


**SmieLps, ALAN J.. __________ Assaciate Professor of Sociology, 1956, 
B.A., M.A,, North Texua State University. 


Suuxups, Rowmnr P.____ Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkunsas 


Summe, ik | = Rataing. Librarian and Instructor, 
.S.L.S., B.A. Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 


Suorrary, Paur E,- Research Lecturer of Toxicology, Pharmacy, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University; LL.B,, Jones Law School. 


STONE, Cuarues F.._______ Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 
. M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Ohio Stute University, 


Pees We Si I nstructor in Chemistry, 
B,S.Chem., Auburn University. 


Sun Mins Wi Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S,, University of “Mississippi; Lieutenant, U,S. Navy. 


*Srvranp, NADENE R.... Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
B.S., Slippery Rock State College. 


Sxetton, Ropent Beatriz____ Head Pro Ph of Foreign Languages, 1939, 
A.B, Michigan State Normal College; M,. ro 
versity of Brazil; Certificado, University of 


**Stacu, Ti Dennis. Associate Jihiee of Electrical Engineering, 1058, 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Aurbum University, 

*Smiru, A. Q. __Instructor in English, 
B.A,, M.A, University o of Iowa. 

Ssaru, Donatp M,.._._______ Agricultural Engincer, Fteld Superintendent, 
B.S., A.N., Auburn University. 

Sara, Epwin V.— ____Dean, School of Fs crop aa and Mp hatha 

Agric ltural Experiment Station, 1 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


Surry, Fioyp $._ Associate Professor of Mechanical Enginderiie (P.E.), 1946, 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch.E., M.S.Ch.E., 5.S.M Auburn University, 

Smrra, Ricuanp Kent_______________Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
BA. M.A., University of Montana; Ph,D,, Tulane University. 

Ssaru, Ronert C,____________ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1961, 
B.S., Elmburst College; M.S., , Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine, 

Ssarn, Syuvia T._——Instructor in Clothing and Textiles, 
B.S,, Berea College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Ssare, Wu.wiaM SrerHen —...__._ —___ Alumni Professor as crams, 1952, 
B.Ed,, Northern Illinois State University; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford Univ 

prea in English, 














*SoLomon, Ottis Prenezza_.—..____._- 
A.B., M.A, University of Alabama. 

Spanxs, Franx M. ___ Associate a veh eee of Physics, 1943, 
B.S,, Auburn University; § M.A, A, . Ph. D,, University of Dlino 

*Spautpinc, Jo OHN E. hada 78S. in Microbiology, 
D.V.M,, Ohio State University. 

Spears, WinuiaM D._ ______ Head Professor of Psychology, 
A.B, M.Ed., University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., Peabody College. 


Speer, WiuiaM A.__________Dean, School of Arc hitecture and the Arts, 
B,.S.Arch,, Clemson University; M.Arch., Rensselaer Po! Institute, 


® Temporary. 
** On leave, 
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Srancen, Gary Dare______ Assistant Professor of Education; Director, 
B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Arizona State University. Reading Clinic, 


cg yt Luzy Hester_____ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
M.S., Oklahoma State University. 


Sram, Wasas ee Frojexsor of Military Sctence, 
.A., Washington and Jefferson College; Captain, U.S. Arm 


S Avpent T., Jn.__Associate P: wilh ai gaieieies P.E.), 
PRS. U S. Naval Sais M.S., wwe bay fares . Ve 


Sgumes, C. D.__._-__________ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S., M,A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Sraucup, Rosert JAMes______ Acting Head Feofewor of Foundations 
B.A., Huron College; M.A., Ed.D,, University of Nebras! of Edtication, 1960, 


STALNAKER, Cannot C.__.____ Associate Profesor of A ga and 
Business Administration, 1937, 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A., University of lowa, 


STANALAND, EvcEene E. _____Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1960, 
B.S., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., University of Alabama. 


Stree, H. Ettswonta__________ Research Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1949, 
B.A, M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 





SrepHens, JuLIAN, Jn. ______Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A,, University of Alabama. 
Srevens, FRANK — SS Professor of Chemistry, 1947, 
BS. eee of Illinois; Ph.D., Iowa State Walmer of * 
°STEVENSON, JAMES R, SSI nstructor in Poultry Science, 
B,S,, Auburn University. 
*Srewanrt, Cuarres Dayip._____Instructor in Engiavering Graphics, 1959, 
B.S., University of aces B.S.A.E,, Auburn University 
Srewant, Jupy ig in Art, 1965, 
B.F.A,, Louisiana College. 
Stroxes, CHarces R, Professor of Naval Science, 
B.$,, U.S. Naval Academy, Commander, U.S. Navy 
Stoxes, CHARLIE MAcK._.___ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University. Engineering (P.E.), 1937, 
*Storr, Georce G,_ ___.__Instructor in Anatomy and Histology, 
B.Sc., Utah State University; D.V.M., Towa State University. 
Srreet, Donato R._._____ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Pennsylvania State University. Administration, 
Srrencru, D. RatpH__——___ Alumni Frojessor of Animal Science, 1961, 


B,S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


STRICKLAND, Jom \ Jo SF i calaaaas Professor of Art, 
B.F.A., M P Cheainoti Academy of Art, 





Stroup, ete Assistant Professor of English, 1950, 
B.S., M.A, Aubum t University. 

Roreate Df rofessor of papracay and Soils, 1925, 
B.S., Auburn University; MA $., fo lowa on University; Ph. Michigan State University, 

Sweeny, 1) B._ B., Jr. rena teehee Science, 
B.A., Amberst College; ge; LL.B., University of Maryland; Captain, U 

Swixcrte, Homer Scorr__________ Professor of SideiBasectaay 1929, 


BS., MS., DS Se, (Hon.), |, Ohio State University. 


Swinson, Wetpon Frank Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.A,, Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological 
University; Ph.D., University of Mlinais. 
Syms isl with Waypins Adams, Dicgo River Toho Sloan, George Milan Fernand’ 
Stanley wih Were and ‘Andre ote = ia 


* Temporary. 
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*Szmassy, Ciara I._________ Instructor in Learning Resources Center, 1962, 1965 
L.L.D., University of Pecs (Hungary). 
Szm.assy, SANnpon___..___ Head, Science and Technology Division and 


Associate Professor (Library), 1961, 1965 
L.L.D., University of Budapest; M.A.L.S., Indiana University. 


Tamera, Joun W.. Professor of Music, 1948, 1962 
B.S,, B.S., Auburn University; M.Mus,, Mus, Ph.D., t University of Rochester. 


Tivexn, Genatp Evcent.__ Professor of Mechanical iter ineeiy (P.E.), 1958, 1960 
B.S., South Dakota School of Mines Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Okla- 
homa State University. 


mi ABPINAR, ADNAN SELCGUK... __.._Associate Professor of Architecture, 1965 
B.S.EngAre,, Technical University y of Istanbul, Turkey; M.Arch., University of Pennsylvania, 

Tavosen, oD Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A,, M.F.A., University of Tlinois. 

TayLor, sence M._ Research Lecturer, Agronomy and Soils, 1966 


L.S., Texas Technological | College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Tayion, ZeuMA Lowet., Jn. Assistant Research Professor of Chemical 
ngineering, 1062, 1966 
5.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of ida. 
Treacuge, Warne. ________ Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D,, Auburn University. 


Teen, Parricta ANNE Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1959, 1963 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University, 


Bn RR Oe te ae a Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1966 
B.S., Sheffield University; A. AM, Ph,D,, Boston University. 

Tuaxton, G. Doxarp_____ Assistant Frojessor of Physics, 1986 
B.S., University of Richmond; Ph.D. University ‘of North Carolin 

Tuomasson, C. Lanny. _Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; i; Ph. D. University of Florida. 

Tuompson, SEanonn A... Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 1966 
B.S., Troy State College; B.D,, Emory University; M.Ed., Anburm University. 

THomrson, Sinney Lee Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S,, Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 

Trornton, Rosert W.....__.. Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado State University. 

Taucxs, Louis B.._.____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh, 

Tocxes, Howarp F,...._.___. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 

B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Torx, Wrmu1aM Brooke. Assistant Director of Student Health, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.D., Louisiana State University Medical Center, 

Toner, A Jace: Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 1964 


B.S., Auburn University; | PhD. Florida State University. 
Turven, Louise K.____ Assistant P. Health, Physical Education 
~, tat Exheece a an Recreation, 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 
Tunney, D, M.S Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
5.S., Auburn University; M,.S., University of Illinois. 


Umpacu, Annotp W.—__ Professor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


Vacuon, Recrnaup I,_____ Alumni Associate Professor of Mechanical 
a; 2 es Engineering, 1958, 1963 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 

*Vatiery, Georcra G._________ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1951, 1963 
B.S., M.A,, Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Van pe Marx, Mrprep S =e SA Dean, Home Economics, 1948, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 


* Temporary, 
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Van Erren, Many Inez _Instructor in Health, Physical Education 





B.S., Northwest Missouri State College. and Recreation, 1964 
VaAuGHAN, Jonn THomas _____ Associate Professor of Large Animal 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1965 


Vesrat, Donacp M., Jn. Head Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
BS.M.E., BS.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas A. & M, University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Vicwss, AMEs F., Jr. Ee ____Director of Debate, 1965 

y= ‘Auburn University. 

mee Ricnarp G.....______ Visiting Professor of Secondary Education, 1963 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.A., Florida State University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Vives, Donato Louis... Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University, 


Wane, Menwe L,._...._.. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1965 
B.A., Jacksonville State University; Major, U.S. Army. 


WALDEN, Joun CLayron._. _____.__ Assistant Professor of Education 
Administration, Supervision and Guidance, 1966 
B.A,, University of California; M.A., California State College; Ph.D,, Claremont College. 


WALonor, Henserr__Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1960 
. M.S., Auburn University, 


wie Brack... _ Assistant Professor of Art, 1961, 1964 
B.A. Florence State College; MP. AL, University | of California. 


WaLxen, Donan F.__ Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958, 1966 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
War, Minnie. Head of Catalog Division and Associate Professor 


(Library), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 





*°Waris, Bruty G..___________________ Associate Professor of Music, 1961, 1965 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 
Wattens, H, Wayne__.__________ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1966 


B.A.,, Shorter College: ™M. A., University of Alabama. 


Watters, Kennetu W._. __ Instructor in Philosophy, 1964 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern U University. 


Wansincton, Tuomas L...___ Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1960, 1962 
B.S,, Mississippi Es; M.A,, University of Mississippi. 


Waro, Peigial Gerre P._____ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1950 
Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 








has Let: a ___.Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
B. S., indiana State Teachers ‘College; M. M, S., U University of Kentucky; Ph.D,, Purdue University. 

*Wanrp, CHarnLorre R.__________ Assistant Professor of Physics, 1959, 1964 
B $., University of Kentucky; M.S., Pb.D., Purdue University, 

Warman, James C..___.____ Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 1965 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 

Warner, Cannory R., Jn.__._________ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1965 
B.S., University of Maryland; Major, U.S. Army. 

Wanner, Joun Ettsworta___Head, Social Science Division and 


"Associate Professor (Library), 1959, 1964 
B,S., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Wannren, W. M. _..............-Head, Animal Science, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Teans A. & M. University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Wasnincton, WitutiAM TayLor______Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S., Auburn University. Education ‘and I socrealicd, 1958 


Watens, Jonn Patrice —__. _..... Instructor in English, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of Florida, 


Warers, Wiis i __Professor of Taxis , Pachnclony, 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Techno! 
Watson, Jack E,.._._______ Assistant Professor of Fasten end Entomology, 1965 
BS., Shippensburg S State College; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 


® Temporary. 
ee On leave. 
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Watson, Ropert L. __ nstructor in Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S.A,, M.S., University of Arkansas. = Ave8 


Ww Se eee Ss onomy and S 
we ‘Auburp University; Ph.D. roma lla Agr osha ci 


Weaver, ANDREW M.A sociate Profestor of of Education, 1960 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ed.D., University 


Weeks, Kanw L._____ Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1966 
Captain, U.S, Army. 
Wesr, Howarnp M.____—_—__— Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 
Air Force ROTC, 1963 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.Ed., Auburn University; Lt. Col, U.S. Air Force, 


WESTMORELAND, FRANKLIN D.__Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1965 
B.S., Texas A. & M, University; Captain, U.S, Army. 


Wiuantensy, FRANKLEE_———_—___ Assistant Professor of Economics, 1966 
A.B., Alabama College; M.S,, Ph.D., Lacan of North Carolina, 


Wuanrtensy, Hanny ALLEN @ Professor me on Fe Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A., Temple University; M.A., PLD. cerned of North 

WuHathey, yp Anas Gy Ta. ____Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.A. M.B.A., Auburn University. Administration, 1965 


WHEATLEY, WALTER B. ___Instructor in Laboratory Technology, 1966 
BS,, Birmingham-Southemn ‘College; M M.T. (ASCP) Lioyd Noland Foundation, 


Cuarnces KayMonp______ Associate Rrojessor of Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.LE,, Ph,D.LE., Purdue University 








Wutre, M Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1950, 1960 

BS., poe University; M.S., Ph.D., —— hm 

Wanrre, Vircinia C,.____ Associate Professor of Foods and Nutrition, 1954, 1966 
B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Wurre, Wir11aM F., Jn._____________ Instructor in Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.A.E,, M.S.A.E., "Auburn University. 

Wutrerorp, Rosert D. Professor of Anatomy-Histology, 1959 


D.V.M., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 

Wiccrs, Acer M.__ Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University, 

Wsocrns, Ean: L.A ssociate Professor of Animal Science, 1956 
B,S., M.S,, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Wisanks, Mary Evizasern______ Special eee Librarian and 


(Library), 1959, 1959, 

A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; TF pg trae of N 

Wiper, Bossy Earw_ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Wiper, Vircinia V. Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia 


Wang Leon O., Jn Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1963 
, Loyola University; M.S,, Ph.D,, University of Texas. 


Wassien Byron B., Jr, __... Professor of Pharmacy, 1951, 1962 
B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


1962 











Winuasms, Evrzasera Gro __ Assistant Professor of Economics and 
B.S. MS., Auburn Parente 5 usiness Administration, 1946, 1959 
Wittiams, Eanest = Phares of M Mathematics, 1 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern Ci College; M.S., Auburn University; oe University of gan. 


Wruiams, Huca O._ __ Professor of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.A.A., Auburn University; M.F.A., A.E.D,, Columbia University. 


Wi Center, Associate Professor 
M™L1AMs, LeLanp H._ Director, Computer er, of Mat ica, 1966 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Duke University. 


WituiaMs, Marvin O. Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1942, 1965 
A.B, Birmingham-Southern College; B. Yue University. 
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WutuaMson, Epwanp C.__ Associate Professor of History and Political 
A.B., M. £- University of Florida; Pbh.D., University of Pennsylvania. Science, 1957, 1963 


Wruson, Lowett E..__ Associate Professor of al Economics, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Murray State College; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Illinois 


Wit, Geratp R._ Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1962, 1965 
B.S., Westen Kentucky Sta State College; M.S,, Clemson University. 


Wrncarp, Joun W._____Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1957, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University. 


Wrvcarp, Rosent Evcene_____ Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1983 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University, 


Woreres, Joun K____ Associate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
-M., Colorado State University. and Medicine, 1962, 1963 
2 ta aa Don M.____ Associate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., University of Georgia. and Medicine, 1964 
Worse, Watrer Noakes ______ Instructor in Mathematics, 1966 
» Auburn University; M. Sy ‘DePaul Univesity. 
eet Avner W..___Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1966 
B,S,, M.S,, Auburn University. 
Woop, Rosert E..___—__ Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1966 
B.A., M.A., University of Oklahoma, 
WoopALL, JaMes R. ___Professor a nglish, 1952, 1965 
B.S., Marray State University; M.A, University of Kentucky; Ph,D.,, eebilt University. 
Woootey, Cuances H. Professor of Physiology and Pnaatiices, 1958, 1963 
D.V.M., M,S,, Auburn University 

Wricut, THomas L, ____ Associate Professor of English, 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Wynn, Mary Epxa _ __..__Instructor in English, 1965 
B.A., Newberry College; M.A., » University of iversity of Virginia. — 

Yeacer, Josepa H,.___Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, 

and Rural Sociology, 1946, 1964 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


*Yrecpinc, Katrin. - Instructor in Secondary Education, 1965 
B.S., M.S. tb ‘University, — 


Younc, Lurnen M,__ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1944, 1959 
Younc, Richanp Earce_ ____Assistant Professor of Foundations of 


Education, 1959, 1963 
B.S., Florence State College; M.A., University of Vermont; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 





ZARcONE, SALYATORE____Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1966 
Ziecrer, Paur F.. —te _Associate ¢ Erofasvar of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein College; MS, Ph. D., , University of 


THEO _ Assistant prac of Industrial Design, 1966 
BS., Technical Institute of Chemnitz; B.LD., M. 1,D,, Ulm Graduate School of Design. 


EMERITI, 1966 


Dravucuon, RALPH Brown. ___ ______. President Emeritus, August, 1965 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University; “LLD., Birmingham-Southern College; L.H.D., Samford Uni- 
vase LL.D., U University of Alabamu. 


si Se ee a M.A., a ag d ania Mer bag a : 
‘ . ; FA fn 
i RY aE ee ee ha Sele, Datvealy IK Vawtatay Dito, 


ALVORD, Ben Bidar. aaa Moedolecs Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
B.S,, M.S., University of Illinois, 


Arxmson, ‘T. P2— Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 196! 
Ph.B., A.B., Lebanon University; M.A., University of Georgia. 


* Temporary. 


Faculty 
Basone, Cresunne A..___ Professor Emeritus of Chemical Engt June, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; M,A,, University of Michigan; Ph.D lumbia 
Gres H.__.__ Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, a 


VITZ, 
B.S., M.S.E£.E., Auburn University. 


Crapwick, JaMes Herpert___ Associate Professor Emeritus of Electrical 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.E. E,, Columbia University. Engineering, January, 


Corpepce, Witt1aM Houston... _Associate Professor Emeritus 
Industrial 


meritus of 
Engineering, June, 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Eaton, W. H.______ Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy Husbandry, March, 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 


Epwanrps, CHARLES WESLEY. ____ Registrar Emeritus, June, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard | University. 


Euronpo, YNpDALEcIO ANDRES._______ Associate Professor Emeritus of 
B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. Mechanical Engineering, June, 
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pees 
1965 


1966 
1966 
1961 
1966 


1966 


Gries, J. C._ Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 


B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky 


Guyton, Fave E....._ Professor Emeritus of soloing Ealenniogg, June, 
B.S., M.S., Ohio State University. 





1963 


Horprner, THeopore Cunistian____. Professor Seite of English, June, 1966 


B.S., Memphis State University; M.A., Vanderbilt Universi 
Hursert, Witsun Hati____ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 
A.B., University of Missouri. 
Ispeit, C. L ____ Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 
BS., oe University; M. M. ss “Ph. D., Michigan State University. 
Jones, Dan T._____ Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 
Diploma, Auburn University. 
Kuperna, Jer _ Professor Emeritus of Education, June, 
BS., ae Michigan State University. 
Parry, Jomx Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 
- As ‘Aubum ‘University. 
Senet Vimcrs1A Corsin______ Associate Professor Emeritus of Home 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky. Economics, June, 
Rog, pom W;=. Associate Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 
, M.A, Comell University. 


esas Tie Professor Emeritus of Engineering Graphics, March, 
B. a; St ea “of North “Carolina; M.S., Auburn University. 


1963 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1961 
1966 
1961 
1961 


omar James Lewis. Professor Emeritus of Botany, June, 1963 


rof 
B.S.Ag., Clemson University; M. Ss. “Jowa State University; Ph.D,, University of Minnesota. 


SHowaxter, B. R.. Professor Emeritus of Education, March, 1961 
A.B, Oberlin College; M. A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Spann, Ransom D. —=—Frofessor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
B.S.E.E., E.E., Auburn University 

Spmie, MARION WaLxer.._____Dean Emeritus of the School of Home 
B.S., Alabama College; B,S., M.A., Columbia University. Economies, June, 1966 

Wane, LAMAR Mmwts.______Head Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Warwoop, Vernon Bett._____ Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering, June, 1968 


B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 
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Aticoop, James Louis______ Maintenance Custodian, Women's Dormitories, 
ANDERSON, JAMes A, ___...__ Production Manager, Educational TV, 1964, 

B.A,, University of Alabama, 
Anprews, Rusy S......__.............-- Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1961, 
AtTLesencen, Frepenick RayMonp___-—._ Instructor in Laboratory 

M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts, Technology, 1941, 
Barney, Bessrz______ Chief Operator PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Banrow, Witu1aM Owens Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 

A.B,, Birmingham-Southern Cillege; M.A., Peabody College. Service, 1948, 
Barton, Frema C, Ss Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hail, 1956, 
Beaty, Mauve F,. SSC Hand Resident, Dowell Hall, 
Becxwirn, Wir1aM H....._ Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Bewsen, MAny Lrrrisyoan— Senior Li Assistant, Social Science Division, 
A.B., Sweet Briar College; M.A., Peabody College, 
, CHances §,___ Ss Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Bicxer, Marcarer E,._________ Tabulating Equipment Supervisor, 
Business Office. 1945, 
Brack, Hexny G., Jn.____ Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 


Biacksnearn, Daym WENDELL._ _______.____—. Programmer, 
B.S., Georgia State College; IBM Education Ce Center. 














Cartes E,.. _ Education and Training Specialist, Air Force, 
S.Sgt., U.S. Air Foros, 
EW dk ....._Unstructor, Military Science, 
SFC, U.S. Army. 
Bowman, Joseru R...______ Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Bozeman, Ina Mae : - Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 
B.S,, Troy State College. 
Bracxin, GLENN H., Jn_________Studio Supervisor, Educational TV, 
Brapserry, Georce L... ______ Associate Secretary, Alumni Associati 1951, 
3S. University of Georgia. mn ae 
BRANDON, Ropert A, ____ ______ Operations Engineer, Educational TV, 
Brasuer, Rosent C,. Supply § t, Military Science, 
5.Sgt., US. Army. a iii *y ne 
Brown, Wituiam W. —  —— Producer-Director of Educational TV, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Buncess, Joun Rosenr Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 
Burnovcus, Cuantes R... __ _ Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
Burts, Acnes___ i CSSCSsSHpad Ressler of Teague Hall, 1964, 
Carne, Leon D.__Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grotnds, 1946, 
Catnoon, Gussr Ro Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
B.A., M.A,, Lonisiana Polytechnic Inst Institute. 


CAMPBELL, GLApys T 


Cancre, Roy C.. 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Caxmacx, Dororzy D, Chief Clerk, Drake Infirmary, 
Carcite, Trupy. _Editor, University iat Bureau, University Relations, 


Canter, Atrnep R._. ——. Housing Manager, Married Students Housing, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


es __ Head Resident, Keller Hall, 
— = Bursar, Business Office, 
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1965 
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Campers, Onttve CS —— 


________Staff Nurse, I , 1966 
R.N,, McKinney City Hospital. f ; sidaatis 








Cumpress, Berry W.______-_____________ Budget Clerk, Business Office, 1965, 1966 
Crnops, Frances S$. Personnel Assistant, University Personnel Office, 1965 
B,A,, Converse College. 
Currwoop, Manver R, TI nstructor of Naval Science, 1965 
CriusTENBERRY, Eva R. ___Head Dietitian, Food Service, 1966 
B.S., Foods and Nutrition, Auburn University. 
Cottey, Woop L. | ......__ Storeroom Supervisor, Food Service, 1966 
Conwey, Puyius B. -- Library Assistant, 1958, 1965 
Coors, CLAnENcE E,___ _...__.... Director of Auburn Union, 1960 
B.A,, M.A., Birmingham-Southern ‘College. 
Cons, RALEIGH __ Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 1958 
Cunaas, J, W..._____ Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 1952 
Davipson, P: ) a .... Senior Laboratory Technologist, 
B.S, Auburn University, 3 Pathology and Pecidoas, 1966 
Davipson, Witt1aM M., Jn... Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Davis, Mary Lov..___.. Assistant Dietitian, Woman's Dining Hall, 1961 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Davis, Jonn C. Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1963 


Davis, Lurner E,W _Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1955 

Dawson, Mituarp B. _. Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 

DEVALtL, Exnona = ____ Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1960 
B.S., Syracuse University; MS. Auburn University. 


Dnwortn, Ben P,_____Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 1958 
B.S., Mississippi State University, 


Drxon, Canouyn J, ___ Archives Assistant, Library, 1960, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Doroucn, J. D. Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1949 

Dunosz, Ernest I,__.__Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1963 


Duccar, Fow.en, Jn. Administration Assistant and Alumnews Editor, 1953, 1966 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.A,, Duke University. 


Ecuave, Manta _ __Library Assistant, Social Science Division, 1964 
Dr, en Filosofia y Letras, Dr. en Pedagogia, University of Havana. 

Eben, THomas M,, Jn... ___. Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1955, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Etus, Treo H. ______ Computer Scientist, Computer Center, 1960, 1964 
B.A., BS.A,, M.S.A,, Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Enicson, Lie R...____ Director, Nonacademic Personnel Services, 1965, 1966 

B.S., Auburn University. 
Puaren, rer Cl — Computer Programmer, Computer Center, 1966 


«y Auburn University. _ 


Fi aH Pamup M.._Art and Staging Supervisor, Educational Television, 1906 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 


Frounnoy, Crorce B..____ _-._ Resident Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Forsus, Many Crcn.___________- Dietitian, South Woman's Dining Hall, 1962 
B.S., Alabama College; M.A., Auburn University. ; 

FoRTEN err NELson____ Director, Choctaw County rye 
BA. MEA, econ Be College. Improvement Program, 1965 


Foster, Gronce C.__ Assistant to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 1952 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
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FrRankuiy, JaMes L.. Operations Supervisor, Computer Center, 

CGaLsREATH, Durnwarp H. Executive Officer, Military Science, 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Lt. Col, USA, 

Garpner, Lynn M,_— __ Assistant Dietitian, Food Service, 
B.S., Mississippi State College for Women. 

Grsson, Atrnep E... Accelerator Technician, Nuclear Science Center, 

Gutsson, GLENN A. Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 


T.Set., U.S. Air Force. 


Goprrey, Cuirrorp B., Jn. — Assistant Mechanical Forman, Buildin, 
and Grou 1963, 


Goopven, Bossy L. Electronics Technician, Nuclear Science Gane: 

Graves, Mitron L., Jr. Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 
B.S.LM., Auburn University. Grounds, 1962 

Caay, Leon A, ja Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 


Green, Howarn W._._ Assistant Supervisor in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Grrrin, Evcene J. 1 _._.__Instructor in Military Science, 
SFC, U.S. Army. 
Gricspy, ALTON WAYNE. _.... _..__Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Goy, Ernest FLercHer ——— = Laboratory Mechanician, 
Hamiuiton, DonaLp WAYNE... Rabcasbars Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
Haney, Parr... ___ Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 
Hatron, WiriuiaM C, __......... Military Science, Army ROTC, 
SGM, U.S, Army, 
Hawerns, Cant J. _- -——.— #F Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Henry, Paut W.—...-- ..._........ Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 
Hennen, FANnie_. Head Resident of Dunn Hall, 
Bs AA ~— Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hines, Mauissa C. . —........Head Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 
Hrrcncocr, Bert, Jn. _Assistant Admissions Officer, 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A. “University ‘of C Oregon. 
Hocxman, Yncs, Warren D. oe Instructor, Naval Science, 
Hopcr, Rosenrt E,, Jn. Education Training eg ret ota ee 
HouuincswortH, MABEL — Head Resident, Glenn Hall, 
Hort, Durwoop__ __..___.... Instrument Maker, Physics, 
Hoop, Ricwarp L. Assistant Jonitor iene Buildings and Grounds, 
Hornssy, Jessre Downie... Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Howanrp, Mriirorp K. — _ Trainer, Atheltics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Hupson, Bury R.. Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hupson, Franx L. .. Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 
Jackson, Horns C.- _Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Jacos, Enwarp F.. Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 
Jenkins, ELIzAsETH_____ _.Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 


Jenemys, Frank W._ Counselor III, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Aubum University, 


Jounson, Marcanet K,_ ___ Library Assistant, Reader's Advisory 
B.A,, University of Southwestern Louisiana, Service, Library, 1965, 
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Staff 


Jounson, Puyiurs S._..._ __Assistant Program Director, Auburn Union, 1964, 
Secretary Certificate from Athens College. 

Jonson, WenveL. W.._._ ————SSs Cinematographer, Educational TV, 
A.A,, University of Minnesota, 

Jotxy, H. H._._—-____ __ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 

Jones, Dretarp F. __ Assistant to the Director, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University, | 

Jones, HAnrev._ Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A,, Millsaps College; B.D., “Duke University. 

Jones, Wiu1aM LL. _........ Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 

Jorman, EvetyN WALKER Piette Student Soemenenins Service, 1964, 


B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn Universi! 


Jumper, James W., Jn...__Assistant Campus retid Building and Grounds, 

KAPLAN, Barry N. . .. Administrative Clerk, Army ROTC, 
SPS, U.S. Army. 

Kenneby, Dantet C._ = Technician, Learning Resources, 

KenNepy, Mary Jo. Dietitian, Plainsman Dining Hall, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Kent, Lesur Lucite_- Assistant Supervisor of Women’s Dormitories, 

Kine, Lester C.__..___ __ Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 

Kmxwoop, ALIcE P.____ Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Kase, Norman N.W Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 

Knapp, Smcw gh es _ Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B. S., ., Wayne University, 

istesrrsh, Rises 0. —S—CSsiE gineering Aide, Educational TV, 

Lepsetter, Lowe! Activities and Foreign Students Adviser, 1964, 
B.S., Auburn Unhanii “B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary. 

Lenotay, MAyre Z.___ a, Head Resident, Katie Broun Hall, 

Lewis, Esruen C. a Head Resident of Little Hall, 

Lewis, Homer N... Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Locke, Hersert L.. Air Force ROTC, 
M.Sgt., U.S. Air Force, 

Lorp, Harotp F, _____ Commutation Uniform Custodian, Aerospace 

aa Studies, Air Force ROTC, 
Lovvorn, Kaye FW -—___. __ Assistant Editor of The Alumnews, 1965, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
Lowe, Rosert Henny___ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 


MAgENzA, Caro.ina M. Assistant Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Mains, CHaRLEs. Accountant, Business Office, 
BS., Kent State University. 

Mantrx, HeLen N.— Editorial Assistant, Engineering Experiment Station, 1962, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Mayrietp, Marcaret C._ ___ Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McCanry, M L...._ ___.. Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 

rat Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 

McConzn, Gan Ho — __ Counselor, 1961, 
BS., M.Ed., Auburn ‘University. 

McCummasxey, S. D.... —. SS _ _ Instructor, Naval Science, 


QMC, U.S. Navy, 
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McGowen, Dausita Boonz______ Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 


McMitzian, Atsenta____Library Assistant, Readers Advisory Service, Library, 
A.B., Agnes Scott College; M.A., University of Wisconsin. 
McMutzan, Lota C.Library Assistant, Binding and Receiving Room, 1953, 
Mrapows, James A._.______Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 
Mims, WitttAM Henny_ __ Superintendent of Maintenance and 
B.S,, Auburn University, Operation, Buildings and Grounds, 
Mrrcnum, Lrmtane R._- Library Assistant, Reserve Room, 1961, 
Moses, Cuances ALLAN = __. Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S,, Jacksonville State University. 
Moon, Benjamin W.—— Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Moore, CLanence Tauman.___— Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
Engineering, 
Morcan, Donotrny F.._— _______Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 


B.S,, Alabama College. 


Mutums, Marion DeWrrr. Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Muscat, CHances M., Ja. ————______ __—_Instructor in Military Science, 
SFC, U.S. Army. 

Netson, Cancton Evcene—_— ___ Gass Blower, Chemistry, 1958, 

Nexson, L. V. Dasson________ Assistant Processing Mechanician, Textile 


Technology, 1963, 
Nesmitu, Wooore R. Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 


Grounds, 1961, 
Norton, KaTaouzen D,_ Head Resident, Hollifield Hall, 
Nyperc, Jon L. = — Instructor, Military Science, 


S.Sgt., U.S, Army. 


Patterson, Raymonp A. Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Laboratories, 1946, 


Pau, Manian D. _. head Resident, Toomer Hall, 
B.A., College of St. Catherine. 
Pavey. Boxtok Instructor, Naval Science, 
MMG, U.S. Navy. 
Prax, Bruce L... ______Trransportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Prax, WiLtiaM F.____________Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S.1.M., B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
Ernest A. Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Poxp, Euizanetn T..________—_Head Resident, Lupton Hall, 1964, 
Porr, Lurnen M._____Stackroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 
Powex., Mrs. Crnperecia C..._— Supervisor of Women’s Dormitories, 
Dean of Women’s Staff, 
Pratuer, Many M. = __ Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1962, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Pryor, Outre Crype. — Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Pucu, Wicpun H. Manager, Small Animal Clinic, 1955, 
Putnam, Ropert F. ______ Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Quit, J a Manager, Chemistry Supply Store, 1948, 


AMES 
B.S. Auburn University; B.S,, Northwestern University. 
Ray, Lutner G.___Maintenance Custodian, Caroline Draughon Village, 1960, 


iret Flere’ Wo ee era Internal Auditor, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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Ropen, Resecca Harris Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1956, 1962 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
Roy, Kr |: : Seay : D ent of Publications, 1943, 1948 
SSGte cae Oe 
Ruse, Karnern Ss. ..Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 1951 
«» M.S., Auburn n University. 
Pa, F RANCIS M,.— ___ Ticket Clerk-Accountant, Athletic Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Senuerns, Lewis L._____Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
B.S,, M,S,, Auburn University. 
Suey, Gricssy Tuomas, Jr.. Electronics Technician, Electrical 
Engineering, 1943, 1961 
Su.avenrt,. Eyre _Head Resident of Mell Hall, 1958, 1962 
Srmumons, Erpramce C., M.D._ _ Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 
BS., M. D., University of Virginia. 
Sms, Bennetr__.......___.___Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 
eS ____ Instructor in Naval Science, 1985 
SuvcLam, MaTuan J. Programmer, Computer Center, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Smatu, Dorotny B._ ______ Assistant Dietitian, Food Service, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Middle Tennessee State University. 
Smrrn, Iverson T._.._. Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
Smatrn, Leroy W._____ ___.Instructor in Military Science, 1965 
B.A., Bowdoin College, SFC, US, Anny. 
Shitrr MAmiN sos _Head Resident, Dowdell Hall, 1966 
Smita, Henry A. —_._Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Snow, ate L __...._ Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 
Sratuworts, Tom A.__ Assistant to the Dean, Science and Literature, 1965, 1966 
B.S., M,B.A,, Auburn University. 
Srasuer, Nora DEAN... __ ._____ Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1965 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 
Stewart, Roppre__ iC ead Resident, Knapp Hall, 1966 
B.F.A., Phillips University. 
Surr, Gitpert Ray, Sa. Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 1964, 1966 
SIGH WLR Be Instructor, Military Science, 1966 
C, U.S, Army. 
Srory, Exeanorn_— __.__.._ Head Resident of Graves Hall, 1965 
Srnonc, Howarp___  hadiebane to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, 1947, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Srnonc, Rosert Bryant. — __.. Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Sustett, Pean S.. ___ Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1961 
B.S,, Alabama College; ege; M. s., Auburn University. 
Suce, Erne J. ____._._ Assistant to the Dean, Dean of Women, 1957, 1966 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 
Succ, Tor C____ a Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1957, 1962 
Succ, Wimu1aM C._ : Assistant to Dean, Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University, 
TAYLOR, Evwarn B.___ Adviser to Fraternities, Student Affairs, 1957, 1967 
aS Reviiee* College; BS. B.S. North Carolina State University; M.A,, Columbia University, 


Taytorn, Wika B, Sepertlio? Campus Mail Service, Buildings and 


Grounds, 1952, 1965 


Tromas, Rosert F. : Instructor in Military Science, 
SFC, U.S. Anny. 


1964 
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Tuunston, Mitton C.._____ Equipment and Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 

Trprins, Frances E,_ Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 

Tucker, Inez Jones_—_____.____._.___...... Head Dietitian, Food Service, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Turner, Micuaet D._____ Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 


NIPSEED, LAMARGARET_ Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 
B.A., Huntingdon College; MS., “Auburn University. 


Trier, Victor A., JR. — Maintenance Supervisor, Educational TV, 


VANDERGRIFT, FRANK [Tiree Cocparaios Education, Engineering 


Extension Service, 1964, 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 


Van Giper, SARAH ELteN____ Dietitian, Food Service, Alumni Dining Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Watpropr, Rurn C....._.__ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 
Wa xen, Epwarp Earn Systems Programmer, Computer Center, 1962, 
B,S.C.E., Auburn University. 
Wanker, Joz Mantixn_____ Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 
WALrTon, Joun HH, ._.__ Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
*°Wane, Ronert ELMORE. _.._ Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 1957, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wannen, Lucy____ ee Head Resident of Dobbs Hall, 
WATSON, Pau J. High School ‘Relations and Pre-College Counseling Officer, 
BS., ., University of Alabama. 
Srey Siigsas Nunn. ~zdDietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Westsenry, C. Jack ______ Assistant Director, Cooperative Education, 
Engineering Extension Service, 1964, 
B.S., M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
WHEELER, Joun B,_.._______ Personnel and NESEP Yeoman, Naval Science, 
Waurre, Rosert W., Sr. Instructor, Military Science, ROTC, 
S.Sgt., U.S, Army. 
Warman, J. M. .......___ —. Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Warre.aw, Eveanon___._ _______ Producer-Dtrectar,. Educational Television, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Wairman, Jessre C,......___ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1952, 
Wier, Evrasets S.. __........Head Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 
Wrixis, ManrHa W...  -  tstCSsSHead Resident’ of Owen Hall, 
Wrxisson, Bessie B.. Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1962, 
Wiruuas, Duprey O.. _.Program Manager, Educational Television, 


B.A,, University of Kentucky. 
Wut1aMs, L. B.___ Editor, Piagneres Publications, University Relations, 1956, 
y 


B.S., Troy State College; M College. 
Witu1aMson, E. E........ _._ Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 
AIC, U.S. Air Force. 
Wau, Wooprow.___ ___ Assistant Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1963, 
Wu:son, Jack O., Jn... Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Witson, Verna M. |... ._Heed Resident of Alumni Hall, 
Wincate, Henry T ara ee Avslatord to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Winsteap, Ernest G...._._..... NCOIC Cadet Records, Air Force ROTC, 


1950 
1966 
1955 


1965 
1952 


1965 


1966 


1937 
1964 


1966 
1947 
1959 


1965 
1966 


1966 


1963 
1966 


1940 
1966 


1959 
1962 
1965 
1963 


1962 


1966 


1966 
1953 


1960 
1959 


1985 
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Woop, Brit: RutH________.__.__.._ Senior Library Assistant, Library, 1965, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Wricut, Cary Duncan....... Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1948, 1955 


Wricut, LuNeat D., R.N....Superintendent of Nurses, Drake Infirmary, 1941, 1950 
YARMAN, Cranes Ji Se _Instructor in Military Science, 1965 
Ast Sgt., U.S. Army. 


YEAMAN, JAMES. > ood and Television Editor, University Relations, 1966, 1967 
B.A., Auburn Universi 


Younc, Joe Fran«.............Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 1960 
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Hagrny M. Perrorr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
Ben T. Lanna, Jr., B.S. M.S, Ph.D. Vice President for Research 
Eow1 V. Sar, BS. M ‘Ss, Ph.D., Director 
R. D. Rouse, B.S., M.S., Ph. D., Associate Director 
C. F. Sumions, BS., M. $., Ph.D., Assistant Director 


Tom E. Cor.ey, B.S., M.S., (BE. ) “Assistant Director for Outlying Units 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


Yeacer, J. H.— ____________—___Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., MS., Auburn | University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
A A, Ny yh) Ap Ls. A | 


J. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Danner, M. ___... Professor, 1943, 1957 


J. 
BS., Texas Technological College; } MS., ., University of Tennessee. 


Warre, Morris_____ _....._. Professor, 1950, 1960 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D Ph.D., Purdue University, 


ed 9) Caer __Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘Ph.D. Michigan | State ( University. 


Wison, L. E.___—_ _________.__ Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 


B.S., Murray State College; N MS., University of Kentucky; Ph.D,, University of Lllinois, 


9s Fo __..___.._ Assistant Professor, 1962 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall “College; lego; M.S., E Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University, 


Cures, hs 6 ________Assistant Professor, 1965 


M 


B.S., Austin Peay State College; M.S., . M5S., Auburn | University; ity; Ph.D., Texas A. & M, University. 
__.Assistant Professor, 1959, 1963 


CCU, Bt | a i 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina “State University. 


NER AR SENN No nS ck re ee TI 


Horst, 


B. ome M.S., Auburn University, 


ROT A a ee ______Imstructor, 1955 
BS., M .S., Auburn University. 


A th: i eS eae Instructor, 1959, 1965 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University, 


Agricultural Engineering 


K 


F. A ead of Department (PE), 1935, 1948 


UMMER, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Dumas, W. T._ ______.___..__.... Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1962 


BS. MS., Auburn t University. 


Kirk, I. W.___________ Research Agricultural Eaamoee (Coop. USDA), 1965, 1966 


B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S., Clemson U: 


ee AY ap oe eee a a i “hance Professor (P.E.), 1949, 1958 





B.S., Auburn University; MS., Iowa State University. 


Rotio, C. A. _____________ Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1956 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


Sroxzs, C. M.______ _ Associate Professor (P.E.), 1937, 1947 


B,S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Henpricx, J. CG. ___ Assistant Professor (P.E,), 1962 





J. 
BSMS,, Auburn University; PhD, Michigan State University. 


HERMANSON, Rowarp Ki Asstatont Professor, 1968 


Browninc, Vincr D.. 


» M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
PL LILIES yo Ee 


SSS re Me 








B.S., Auburn University. 





pps Pee ee ae 
B.S., Auburn University, 


Smaru, D. M._._.____._ ___ Agricultural Engineering Field Superintendent, 1962 


BS., Aubum Univ University, 


2 As of January 1, 1967. 
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Cooper, A. W. Director, National Tillage Machinery 


(P.E.), "Cuon Ust USDAL 1939, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 








B PAC — Agricultural | ~ , 
nd. Michigan State University; } MS., University of ae ioe statd (Coop. ORAh a 
Gu, W. R.. Soil Sclentist (Coop. USDA), 1955 

B.S,, Pennsylvania State University; MS., , University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

Lanson, L. W.___ Fimtaror Sagnaer (Coop. USDA), 1965 

B. 3. University of Idaho; M. 35 ‘University of , lowa State University. 
Peatuer, O, C. = dens ok aoa. (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Reaves, C. A. —=» __Agricultural Engineer (Coop. Ivana Fe 1951 


BS. Auborn University; M. s, University of Missouri; Pb.D., Auburn 
Ricuanpson, Boone Y.__ Agricultural Engineer (Coop, aval ema 1954, 1963 
B.S., M a fe Louisiana State University. 
aiaren, R. L._ __Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., M,S., Pb.D., , Iowa State State University. 
Tonos, Heyvwano T., Ja._._____ Civil Engineer (Coop. USDA), (P.E.), 1961 
C.E., Auburn University, 


T. = _________ Agricultural Engi Cc USD. .E.), 1 1964 
satis od ems State University; Ph.D., ee A), (P.E,) ay 


Tnouse, A, C., Jr. _____Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 
ae. Carnes of California; M.! MS. University of Califomia, Davis; Ph.D., University of 








Morr, Paut A.________ Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. USDA), 1962 

Agronomy and Soils 

Ensmincen, L. E... —S TTTTCTCTCCTCHerad of Department, 1944, 1966 
B.S.. University of Missouri; Pb.D., University of Illinois. 

Ava Pie ______. Professor, 1955, 1965 
BS., rs Sue Louisiana State U University; PhD,, t University y of ‘California, 

Corn, _Professor, 1950, 1959 





» JR. Se 
One ah University; Pb.D., Cornell University. 


Seas ——— ___________ Professor, 1946, 1959 
BS. aS Mises University; PhD. Comell | University, 


OT ED ___ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 
aOR Ie (Coop. USDA), 1965 








KapretMan, A. J., 


BS. lore State pam M.S., University of Nebraska; Carolina State Uni- 
Lunp, ZANE F._ Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), 1962 


BS. MS, Auburn “University. 


» R. Wu ___Soil Sclentist a USDAN 1941, 1960 
B.S. M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of 


Rocens, PSS > Se ee eee Ractact de ieee or 1942, 1966 
BS. s.,veuin AY Doran Institute; M.S,., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State Uni- 

Bias: ee el RE 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

SHEPHERD, ____Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS., Begins ied ng vereg M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Auburn University 

Stun, D, CG, _ Professor, 1995, 1942 


B.S., Auburn University; 3 M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Tay H M.______. SSS oll Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS, ‘Touma Technological College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Waki 38. ae, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University. 
Dixon, Jor B.C Associate Professor, 1959, 1962 


BS. M. S., University of Kentucky; Pb.D,, University of Wisconsin. 
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Evans, E. M.—_________.Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
Hursow, A. BE. Assovicte: Professor, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; MS.,, Towa State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
HOVELAND, Cart S._ ___ Associate: Professor, 1959 
.. M.S., University ity of V Wisconsin; onsin; Ph. D., University of Florida. 
Jonson, Wry C., 7 ok ee Associate Professor, 1957 
“able Forest College; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., ell Uni- 
me 
Patrick, Kerra H.. __ Associate Professor, 1954, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State ‘University; -Ph.D., Texas A. & M, University. 
Mrxon, Ausrey C. — __..Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1957 
BS., University of Georgia; MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
BucHanan, GaLe A.__ __ Assistant Professor, 1965 
BS., M.S., University of Florida; - Ph.D., “Towa wa State U University. 
*°Fvans, C. E.. ___ Assistant Professor, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; MS., , Auburn University. 
Kine, C. C., Jn. Assistant Professor, 1952, 1954 
BS. MS., Aubum University. 
Lrescoms, Ciype G.- Assistant Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1963, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 
SHARMAN, G. T., JR. Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Lancrorp, J. W.—_— Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Aa University. 
fo ay) eS Instructor, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Canven, Emmett L.... a <== ______ Instructor, 1966 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
led a SS sat 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida. 
Biase OIG eS ECIE Sd OD 
B.S,, Aubum University. 
MiACORMES: Rosenrt F., Jnr. ee ___ Instructor, 1966 
Mississippi State University. 
Animal Disease Research 
Greens, J. E._-_-___——— Head of Department, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University. 
rite, Can Associate Head of D. t, 1953, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M., Washington State University; M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
BUENS, Moore J. ___.... Professor, 1952, 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; “Ph.D., , Purdue University. 
Georce K._ Professor, 1952, 1955 
B.S., Rutgers University; ity; D.V .V.M., . New York State Veterinary College. 
ALExANvER, Henman D. Associate Professor, 1950, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., yaa University. 
Farnnett, Dantet Ro... pao. _______ Associate Professor, 1962 


D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
SECEET, Sioney D, 





Associate Professor, 1966 


. Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University; Pb.D., University of 


Animal Science 
Wanren, W. M.. _Head of Department, 1955, 


1957 


BS. Michigan “State University; M.S. Texas A. & M. University; Ph.D., University of 


*° On leave. 
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Antuony, W. B.__ — Professor, 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; ‘MS., Texas A. & M, Universit; University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
EY Oe __ Professor, 1957, 1965 


B.S., Mississippi State University; S M.S., Ph.D., Texas A. & ™M. “University, 


Srnenctn, D. R. __Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D,, Com Comell ‘University, 





Hagnis, Ratpa R.W ____.Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb Ph.D., Texas | A. &M. University, 
HurEMan, Dare: L._— _____..Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; . M. $. Ph. nas ., University o of Florida. 

Panks, Pauw F.— _.__Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., 1 Texas A, & M. “University. 

Smrrx, R. C_ ____________ Associate Professor, 1961, 1963 
BS., Elmbuzst College; M.S.. “PhD., , University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

Sourens, C, D. Associate Professor, 1950 
B.S,, M.A, Ph. D., University ‘of Missouri. 

Toucxen, H. Fo . : Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., , Auburn University. 

Tunney, D. M._ Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; ; M. Ss. University of Illinois, 

Winones, E. Ty. Associate Professor, 1956 

» M.S., Oklahoma State University; ‘PhD. University of Wisconsin, 

Rect G. B.. ; __..... Assistant Professor, 1951 
B.S,, Auburn University; ™M. S., t University yersity of Florida. 

Couutns, James C..__ —— Insiructor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State ‘University. 

RSONUTMGHASE! JOHOR Wp ees Instructor, 1958, 1965 


B,S., Auburn University, 


Botany and Plant Pathology 


Lye, J. A. Head of Department, 1947, 1964 

a University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Uni versity of 
inneso! a, 

Camns, Exvon J. es Pro er, BHOE ALORS 
B.A,, M.A., University if California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

SRA es ER Ne a 
B.Ed., Ped.D,, Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Dives, U i= _Professor, 1952, 1963 

= (Ohio); M.A. Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State Uni- 

vers 

Teo et FR he Sr = Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.A,, “id Jose State College. 

Crank, E. M. Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., University of Minnesota, 

COO Ora i? lng Cs Alen: a Tae as Se » 1954, 1957 
BS., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; D., University of 

Davis, Norman D._ __ Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
B.S., University of Georgin; MS. .. Ph.D., Ohio io State University. 

Funversunk, H. H,, {f. ___ Alumni Associate Professor, 1961, 1966 
B,S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. eee 

Gupausxas, Ro ‘ss ____Associate Professor, 1 1 
B Se, Eastern Ilinots State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. eS 165 

t Professor, 1 
Naor, NA pee eS eee Er 2, 


Se, Government Agricultural College, Kan India; M.Sc., Banuras Hindu 
Banaras, sofia eceieal State Sniversity.. 7 

Ropricuez, Kapana R._ = oa PS. SS Professor, 1965 
B.S,, M.S., Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 
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Smxxa, Harisx C.__ __Assistant Professor, 1966 
Delhi University; ‘MSc., Indian Agr Agricultural Researct Research Ip tnstitute; Ph.D., Auburn Uniyer- 


Keuiey, Water D. 
BS. MS., Auburn University. 


— wg pps irratrtipioe, «100g 





Dairy Science 

Aviary, Ki MiS = SS Head of Department, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M. MS., Pb.D., Iowa State University. 

Ln A eS ee a Ea 


BS., Iowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin, 





Ha G. oe P essor, 1952, 1959 

aS Ww Parag sett a College; MS., University of Georgia; Ph.D. i sof Brlesoh State 

cone i ee eee Arias Propemes, 1818: 1055 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


Lirtts,) Jow .Atuem — etrsictor, 1859, 1962 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., Auburn University. 


Forestry 

DeVaut, Wrtsun BW _______.___Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
B,S., Syracuse University; M.S., University of Florida. 

Gam, 'G? Res .___.—__._.__......Professor, 1948, 1952 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho; I PhD. Yale University. 

Coane, J; Fo ene, | 1047: 08S 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Hopcxins, E, J.__ et a ti 


B.S., Michigan State | University; MS, University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 


versity. 














OSD A 0 Associate Professor, 1965 
B.F., University of ‘Thessaloniki; MF., DF, ¥: Yale University. 

Canter, Mason C,-.______ ________Associate Professor, 1960, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.3 D.F., Duke University. 

Jounson, E. W.. _____Associate Professor, 1950, 1957 
B.S., University , of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Pb.D., Syracuse University. 

Posey, H. G.—$______..m._ _§_m_t§__ Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

Waiests, Ss. D——_ —____— _._. Associate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 

EALS, Harotp O._ _____ Assistant Professor, 1960 

ASF. MS., Ph.D., ., Purdue University. 

Birra, AmMevie C.__ - Assistant Professor, 1965 
5.S., Ohio State University; MA... PhD. University of California. 

Davis, Terry C._ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Virginia ia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West ‘Virginia ‘University. 

pe Ch a a ______ Assistant Professor, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; i; M-F., Yale University, 

Larsen, Harry SS. _Assistant Professor, 1959, 1964 


BS. Rutgers University; M. M. ew 5., Michigan ‘State ate College; PL.D., Duke University. 


) =, ee Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
BS., University of South Carolina; M, F., Duke U University. 


1h oh tt Ot | _____. Assistant Professor, 1957 
BS. University of Georgia; MF., “Duke | University, 


Hunter, A. GENE 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M. S., At Aubura University. 


Frtzcerawp, Joun D., Jr, : -rcioiaotinn Instructor, 1966 
B.S., Purdue University. 


Instructor, 1966 
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Home Economics 





VAN pE Mark, Mimprep SH of Department, 1938, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

Davis, Exvmasetn Y,—— __....Professor, 1957, 1966 
B.S., Colorado State University; M. Sa . PD., “Auburn University. 

Rose, Errne.. alee ete = ES ee ___.Professor, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Indiana State College; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Caupite, Ann Hussgy__. »-_-_ —=SS TA snciate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburm University; Ph.D., “Florida State University. 

Prater, Exvirzanets S._ _Associate Professor, 1952, 1963 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; PhD., “Towa State University. 

Morron, Sue Braxesitu_ ___.___.___._ Assistant Professor, 1962 
B,S., M.S,, Ph.D,, Texas Woman's U University. 

Horticulture 

Perkins, DonaLp Y.—___ ___________..... Head of Department, 1966 

B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; PLD. Cornell University. 

ek se AY a ee ee oe __ Professor, 1947 
BS., PhD., University of California at Berkeley, 

Cnr, Hann’ Py es ee UN, IDET, | 1008 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Pb.D,, Ohio State University. 

Asxvore,' Hage Tea ee Associate Professor, 1958 


B.S., Rutgers niversity; M.5., University of Delaware; PhD., ! Michigan State University, 


Harris, Husert_ __.__Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








Jones, Sam T._— _______ Associate Professor, 1950, 1954 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 

SP Toad 5 OCI ph i a ee ee ee ea re 
B. 5. Fresno State College; M.S., . Montana State College; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Jounson, W. A. SA sistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Norton, JosepH DW ___Assistant Professor, 1960 
BS. M.S., Auburn University; PLD., | Louisiana State University. 

Ryarat, Kenneru S.__ ___ Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of ° Technology; ry; MS., University of Florida, 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C._ es Se EE Eee, 1506. 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D, University of Maryland. 

bk e? OO a ae = Instructor, 1965 

B,S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Musing W)C... Ta. ; Instructor, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Turner, Jacx L.__ - — = Instructor, 1955, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Poultry Science 

Moore, Craupe H._. _._ ..Head ne 1856, 1959 


B.S,, Auburn University; M.S,, Kansas State University; Ph.D., 
ee ee refer ‘1930, 1949 


Epear, s. A... ey every 1947, 1950 


A.B., Sterling College; 1 MS., , Kansas State tate University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Se.D., 
Sterling College. 
Kino, Date F. : ——— Professor, 1930, 1959 
ae Eo State ‘University; M.S. Ki Kansas State University. 
ety Yee SS St ___ Associate Professor, 1939, 1946 





BS., MMS., ‘Auburn University. 
owns, James R.. _Associate Professor, 1960, jess 


Sc., London University; NDA. "Edinburgh h University; M.Sc., McGill University; Ph.D., 
University of Florida. 
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Jounson, L. W.—-_____ SSSA ss0ciote Professor, 1948, 1955 
A.B., Cornell College; M.S., auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. University, 

Moma, B.C. Aeciods Professor, 1358, 1961 
Bae Rene of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 

STEVENSON, ):. i —— Instructor, 1965 

B,S,, Auburn University. 

Publications 

Weurre, J. Hersent__._.____________ Director, University Relations, 1960, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Roy, Katwiers B= Bed Department, 1 1948 
B,J. University of Missouri. of EARS 
McGraw, E, L.-T sesFsSSsSSSC A s0ciate: Editor, 1941, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Stevenson, R, BE, —_______________.__ Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
BS., Auburn University. 

Research Data Analysis 

Parrerson, R. M._—___ —_________ Associate Professor, 1949, 1964 
BS., M. S.. University of Florida; Ph.D, Pennsylvania State University, 

Zoology-Entomology 


I se ee IE, OP Daparitene: 1026, 1046 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D,, Iowa State University. 


Baxen, M. F.__________ Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (C. USDI), 1958 
B.S,, M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D,, University La ( — ) 





Dewox, TIES CR Ne ee ear, 1047: 1087 
S., Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
S5 Oe er ee TO! 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
LAWRE a ___._._.__ Professor, 1941, 1963 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
Swincte, H. S.. __.______ Professor, 1929, 1939 
B.S., M.S,, Sc.D., Ohio State University. 
Axuison, Hay____ __Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
BS. Western Carolina College; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 
Bencer, Roserr S,. TCA ssociate Professor, 1963 
B,S., M.S,, Texas A. & M, University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Hvucn B._ __________Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 


GHAM, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ut University of Illinois. 


Hycue, Lacy L. _—______________ Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 











Ivey, W. D. __—..______ Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
*B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 

Praruer, E. E. ____________Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; versity; M.S., t S.. University of Michigan. “i 

eerx, E, Wav Associate Professor, 1952, 1965 

BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Cornell University, a, 

Bass, Max H,__. Assistant Professor, 1957, 1963 
'BS., Troy State College; M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Borp, Craunr E ______Assistant Professor, 1967 
BS., M.S., Etaey State University; y; Ph.D., A Auburn University. 

Canennay, T. Don. _Assistant Professor, 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Estes, Pav M.__ ________ Assistant Professor, 1966 


B.Sc, Purdue University; P Ph.D., University ‘of California. 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 
Fryan, NIcHOLA Visiting Assistant Professor, 
M.A,, D.Sc,, University af Zagreb. 


Greeng, Georce N.________________ Assistant Professor, 1963, 
B.A., Rice University; M.S,, University of Michigan; Ph,D,, Auburn University. 





Sreaxe, Dan W._ _-—SAssistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Brotess, Hen ntraictor, (1964. 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

TESEENTSUN FS ue ed RE TORS: 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn University. 

Rocers, W. A. ______ Instructor, 


B.S., Mississippi Southern University; M,S., Auburn University. 


Syncs, Warne 5... —__—__ _— _ — 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Cente Eng: AG Sepperinttindent® ISSh 
BS., ‘Auburn U University, ” = 


Grimes, Harnotp W,, Jn..___________ Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 
BS. MS,, Auburn University, 


______._Instructor, 





Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


GARLRON 0 Se ee eS US iperiniondent: 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Suort, Kenneto C,. A ssistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 

Yarss (Haan 5 en Oende. In 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Banrett, J. E., JR.____— Assistant. Superintendent, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 

Se eh kee ee on eT, eT 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

RP PUTER 3 WU SEERA hl yt a ee _._Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Berry College. 

Watson, W. J.- ms ___________ Assistant Superintendent, 





B,S., Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


Hotuwcswortn, M. es es ere 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


Mayton, E. L.. SS SSS SS _Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Vermont. 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


GissENDANNER, S, E,W Superintendent, 1941, 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
Lester, Howarnn C,.. SCC sistant Superintendent, 


B.S,, Auburn University, 
Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 
Ne Ges eee Superintendent, 1937, 
B.S., Aubum Pars 


Wensrxn, W. B,C sistant Superintendent, 1958, 
apts: University. 
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1966 
1964 
1955 
1967 
1965 
1964 
1966 


1957 
1957 


1948 
1960 


1959 
1948 


1949 
1965 
1958 


1962 


1945 


1946 
1958 


1954 
1965 
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Upper Coastal Plain—Winfeld, tos ee 


We We =e hes Bs te _ Superintendent, 
BS. Aubum University, 
Monee fa foment OEY | Smee Assistant Superintendent, 
of Agri... Auburn University, 
Wiregrass—Headland, Henry ae 
Brocpen, C. A. : ore _ __Superintendent, 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Stamiing, J: [(  S Assistant Superintendent, 


S., Auburn University, 
Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


dacs, Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PhD., 1 University Of Wisconsin 
Smiru, CHarres E.__ cession Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Alexandria Field—Calhoun County 


Guaze, Frep T. 


Superintendent (Alexandria), 
B.S., Auburn University, 





Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


RucHARDson, Py pen ere Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 
.. Aubara University. 





Prattville & Tuskegee sai caine: & Macon Counties 


Bertram, F. E. dite ene Superintendent (Prattville), 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





OTHER STAFF 

Apxins, W. P.__ : Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 

Barnett, Joun W. Chemical Analyst, Zoology-Entomology, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

nt __—Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

CottumM, Dovarp R._.._.._____ Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 

Exuurcton, Craupe S. Assistant Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 


Fincuen, STALEY E. 
B.S., Auburn University. 





_.Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 


FLANAGAN, Corneia S$. Senior Laboratory Technician, Poultry Science, 1942, 
FLANAGAN, Grorce D. __..._____..Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
Ganoner, Doris E. _Senior Clerk, Poultry Science, 1949, 
Garrett, Franx —_. Assistont i in Horticulture (Gulf Coast Substation 

at Fairhope), 
Gowpen, Cyr T.. Maintenance Custodian, Animal Disease Research, 
Gray, Crirron B._._.____.____ Assistant Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 
Hearn, Wiwuram Ho Systems Analyst, 1950, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Hiccis, J. H.____. Production Manager (Foundation Seed Stocks Farm 
at Thorbsy), Agronomy and Soils, 





Horne, ELeANoR. . Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 

Hunter, Rosert C,___.._., Tewhnieal Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jones, JAMEs R....__... Meats Lahoratory Manager, Animal Science, 1962, 

Jones, Lest Joo Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 


jones, W. CG, cata ee _Assistant Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 


1944 
1959 


1950 
1948 


1952 
1966 


1954 


1948 


1948 


1947 


1948 
1957 
1962 
1959 


1961 
1935 
1965 


1943 
1965 


1966 
1963 


1963 
1959 


1962 


1966 
1959 
1937 
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LaNcasTER, Mayo... Assistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 1957 
Martin, Lynpon M., Jr. SS ae Analyst, Agronomy and Soils, 1966 
B.S., University of ‘Alabama. 

Maruison, M, C,-Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 1957 
McCay, Jasper T..._.____.___________ Technical Assistant, Horticulture 
McHanrcue, Pete_____.___._ Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 1963 
McMunrartry, Berry. Administrative Aide (Coop. USDA), Agromony 

and Soils, 1960, 1966 
Parr, Henry W.... ..._._....-_Assistant Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 1965 
Sampson, Bruce__. ....Electronics Technician, Agricultural Engineering, 1966 
Treprns, Frances E.......__________ Financial Assistant, Administration, 1929, 1966 


Vaucut, JaMes V...._ Machinist, Agricultural Engineering, 1966 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Haray M. Pumprorr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 


Fred R. Robertson, Jr., B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A, 
Harvard University. Vice President for Extension and Director 

of Cooperative Extension Service, 

Ralph R. Jones, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State Uni- 
versity_._.___. _. Associate Director, 
W. H. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell Univer- 
pee AS Se ____ Assistant Director, 
Hoyt M. Warren, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. _______.__ Assistant Director, 
Mary E. Coleman, B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity_._____§_ Assistant Director for Women’s Work, 
W. B. Hill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin. Assistant to the Director, 

R, M. Reaves, B.S., Auburn University. Assistant to the Director, 
Field Service, 

H. Earle Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southemn College ____ Head, 
Management Service, 

Robert C. Horn, B.S., Aubum University; M.S., University of Wis- 
consin... CA sistant Head, Management Service, 

J. Herbert White, B.S., Auburn University __ Director of University 


























Relations, 

SUPERVISORS 
John C. Bullington, B.S., Auburn University. District Extension 
Chairman, 


S. L. Davis, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell Universi 


District Extension Chairman, 

T. W. Lumpkin, B.S., Auburn University_.____ District Extension 
Chairman, 

Geo. D. H. McMillan, B.S., Auburn University____District Extension 
Chairman, 


Robert F. Jones, B.S., Tuskegee Institute______District Farm Agent, 
Clarence H. McDaniel, B.S., Alabama A.&M. Colina Tatrict. Veen 
gent, 

Mary Hulsey, B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University... 
Associate District Extension Chairman, 

Eunice Ivey, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama___ 
Associate District Extension Chairman, 

Lucile Mallette, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota 
Associate District Extension Chairman, 

Patty Parkman, B.S., Alabama College = > Associate District 
Extension Chairman, 

Ruth L. Rivers, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A., Columbia University 
District Home Agent, 

Cleo S. Walker, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute District Home Agent, 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


A. R. Cavender, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin... Chairman, Resource Use Division, 
R. R. Chesnutt, B.S., Auburn University. Chairman, Extension 
Information, 
John Warren Gossett, B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas 
A.&M, University __ 
Thomas angie Hagler, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity 0} 








1959, 
1936, 
1946, 
1945, 
1936, 
1935, 
1927, 
1945, 


1960, 


1939, 
1942, 
1934, 


1942, 
1949, 


1952, 
1941, 
1949, 
1936, 
1947, 


1937, 
1958, 


1958, 
1941, 


Chairman, Animal Science Division, 
Maryland ~~~ Chairman, Plant Science Division, 


1966 
1962 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1962 
1960 
1965 
1966 


1965 
1965 
1965 


1965 
1966 


1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 


1965 
1965 


1965 
1965 
1962 
1960 
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SPECIALISTS 


Thomas R, Agnew, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute _.___._ 4-H Club 
Specialist, 1935, 1965 
O. N. Andrews, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Agronomist, 1942, 1955 

Joe Bates Armstrong, B,S., Sree State University; M.S., Okla- 

homa State University; "Ph.D rado State University — “Animal 
Husbandman, 1964 

John Bagby, B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute._.____Specialist in 
Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 

G. Talmadge Balch, B.S., M.Ag., Aubum University—__Specialist in 
Pesticide Education, 1965 

Ralph J. Ballew, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State Uni- 
WENGE sce i= isual Editor, 1954, 1961 
Ann Barr, B. 3. Alabama College___ State 4-H Club ib Leader for Girls, 1945, 1950 


"Charles C. Boskin, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University —___ Specialist in 











Pesticide Education, 1965 

Vernon C. Bice, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Radio & TV Editor, 1958, 1964 
M. D. Bond, B.S., M.S., Autumn University____ Peanut and Soybean 

Specialist, 1955, 1960 


peci 
A. J. Brown, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist in Marketing, 1948, 1963 
Elizabeth Seven, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee Economist, "Home Management, 1939, 1957 
James A. Buford, ir, B. re M. MLS., Auburn University___Forest Products 
Marketing and Utilization Specialist 1965, 1966 
Walter K. Cheney, B.A.A., Auburn University... Art Editor, 1958, 1962 
Robert R. Clark, B.S., M.S., Aubum University._________ Specialist in 
Recreation, 1954, 1965 
Elmer cone t Lo. B.S.A., MS., Univesty of Florida; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Florida... =» Specialist in Horticulture Marketing, 1965 
Kenneth J. Copeland, B.S., Auburn University. ____ News Editor, 1957, 1960 
James Richard Danion, BS., M.S., University of Georgia _____Animal 
Husbandman, 1960, 1965 


Cecil G. Davis, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University District Program 
ees 1948, 1966 
Richard E. Deese, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State coeaey, Ph.D 
University of Paria ee ______Animal Husbandman, 1965 
Ray Dick B.S., Uni of Arka : MS. Shon Auburn Uni- 
vent ee seis! ees Specialist in Weed Control, 1965 
Pada Downey, B. S., Auburn University; ys S3 ae of Georgia 
Specialist in Food Preservati on [oe 944, 1958 


Samuel M. Eich, B.S., Aub Uni Specialist, Ri 
a i ag re Resource Develapment 1957, 1962 


bh: burn U Soot 
John Elliott, Jr., B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University Pesticide Senin 1953, 1066 


Lawrence Ennis, B.S., Auburn University ____—_ ( P.E. ee p sors 2 i048, 1949 
ngineering, 


Luther L. Farrar, B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D,, Louisiana 
State University. Specialist in Plant Pathology “and Nematology, 1966 


Barbara A. Fite, B.S., Alab: I] M.S., University of Alabama 
a ns Specialist, G Chik Care aod Eanily Life, 1958, 1966 





Speci 
T. Gaillard, B.S., Auburn Uni | (PE. ), Specialist in 
‘ = vey * by Mechanization 1944, 1949 
Joe P. Givhan, B.S., Auburn University._..._____S Rural 


Resource Development 1935, 1963 


M. R. Glasscock, B.S., Auburn U: ____ Specialist in Fruits 
3 pret ae PVeretable Marketing, 1941, 1962 


Albert Jett, B.S., Ai University; M.S., University of Ten- 
ee Te eT eatery” Area Development, 1957, 1963 


nessee 
A Hendencu, BS. M.S., Auburn University— Specialist in Cotton, 1960, 1963 
*® On study leave. 
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Thomas bt _ Hilabs Jr., B.S., University of Florida; M.S,, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Tennessee __ Extension Animal Husbandman 
°°7. R. Hubbard, B.S., Rebeca University; M.S., Cornell University 
Specialist in Poultry, 1939, 1960 


*John M. Huie, B.S., M.S., Auburn University_.___ Specialist, Rural 
segs Development, 1962 
Paul O, Johnson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University sialist, 


ural Resource Dew pment, 1959, 1965 
Bertha Mae Jones, B.S., Alabama A.&M. Collene M.Ed., og to 
State University. 9 a Clb Specialist, 1945, 1965 


R. S. Jones, Jr., B.S., Auburn University == Dairyman, 1941, 1959 
E. F. Kennamer, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 
Worth Lanier, B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn 


pt a Ee Extension Veterinarian, 1960 
*Roy J. Ledbetter, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. = _Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
James Gordon Link, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University... Agronomist, 1959, 1963 


Daniel A. Linton, Jr, B.S., M.S., Auburn University _ Specialist in 
Livestock Marketing, 1962 
Robert H. Loe, B.S., M.S., University of Arkansas ___Agronomist- 1966 


H. E. Logue, B.S., M.Ag.Ed,, Auburn University State 4-H Club 
Leader, 1942, 1948 
Houston Frank McQueen, B.S., Auburn University Survey Entomologist, 1963 
Bobby Jack Maddox, B.S., Auburn University _Assistant Art Editor, 1966 

C, L. Maddox, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist in Farm 
Management, TVA, 1954, 1960 

Herman H. Marks, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University District Program 


oat 1954, 1963 
Johnnie A. Marable, B.S., M.S., Aubum University ae 
falist, 1955, 1966 
M., Cecil Mayfield, B.S., Auburn University. Pky Editor, 1955, 1966 
J. Glenn Morrill, B.S., Brigham Young postage M.S., Utah State 
University; Ed, D., ‘Cornell University. : Specialist in Extension 
Training & en ae 1960 
Dorothy Overbey, B.S., University of Tennessee... "Speci alist in 
Consumer Teducation, 1943, 1949 
Carl Parker, B.S., Auburn University Specialist, Rural Resource 
Development, 1944, 1961 
J. R. Parrish, B.S., M.S., Auburn University j __Dairyman, 1938, 1948 


John L. Parrott, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University _News Editor, 1959, 1961] 

Alice Peavy, B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University 
Economist, Home Ly eee 1941, 1959 

James H. Pitts, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University ____ Specialist, 
Livestock Productions 7 TVA, 1955, 1965 

Fariss Prickett, B.S., M.S., Auburn University____ Specialist in Foods 
and Nutrition, 1955, 1958 

Jeanne Priester, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Auburn University 

Specialist in Educational Methods, 1958, 1964 

Larry W. Roberts, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Specialist, Farm 
Management, TVA, 1960, 1965 

Charles H. Segrest, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Spee, Rural 
Development, 1956, 1962 

Ralph L. Sherer, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University 
Specialist, Rural Civil Defense, 1956, 1963 

Daniel Bruce Smith, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Ten- 
pe a __” Specialist, Farm Management, 1965 
Jack D. Smith, B.A., Aubam University _... News Editor, 1962 


Perry M. Smith, B.S., Clemson tare M. gs “Sopeke Carolina State 
University Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1966 


® On study leave. 
** On leave. 
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Walter F. Sowell, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue Uni- 
cee We Sa NS 8 wis tit eee —Soils Specialist, 1948, 1960 

Genta S. Speakman, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Specialist, Housing 
and Equipment, 1966 

Cleveland U. Storey, B.S., Auburn University; M.Ag., University o 
Florida ___ —__._______ Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1965 
*Willie Lee Strain, BS., “MEd, Tuskegee Institute. _ Assistant Editor, 1955, 1965 

Elmer Oscar Strickland, B.S., ‘MAgEd., Auburn University_____ 
District Program Specialist, 1960, 1963 

Robert N. Terrell, B.S., University of Oklahoma; M.S., University of 
Tennessee Specialist in Food Science, 1966 

Charles F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., Auburn University_._____Specialist in 
Poultry, 1958, 1966 

Kathleen Thompson, B,S., University of slebems; M.S., Pennsylvania 
State University Specialist in Clothing '& Handicraft, 1944, 1952 

H. B. Thornhill, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., sims University 
Marketing Specialist in Omamental Horticulture, 1941, 1961 

Nancy Thornton, B.S., Auburn eee Specialist, 
sgn see Sse ts 1966 


Macon B, Tidwell, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. reer boas eee 
Rural Resource Development, 1957, 1961 
Larkin H. Wade, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Betenston Forester, 1965 
Don Walters, B.S., Auburn Duiversity. =e Management Specialist, 1961, 1962 
Harold Watson, B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University ___ Specialist in 
gricultural Soe 1966 
Bobby Leroy Whittenburg, B.S., M.S., University of "Feanesee __._ 4-H 





vestock Specialist, 1965 
iene R. Williams, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Teaveast of 
Tennessee... Test Demonstration ee 1946, 1962 


William E, Wilson, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University___. 
ural Resource Dew velopment 1954, 1961 
William F, Wood, B.S., M.S., Auburn ne Et 
ie 1966 


OTHER STAFF 
Grace F, Brown. Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 
Charlotte DuPriest, B. A, Auburn University . ___....___.Editorial Assistant, 1966 
Myrtle L. Good —_ ss Adminitiative Assistant, 1929, 1966 
Dalene Jeter... = SSS Administrative Assistant, 1928, 1966 
Rennie Jeter... CCC Bsiness Assistant, 1934, 1947 
Jacquelyn E. Magill, B.S., Auburn University________ Editorial Assistant, 1966 
Georgiana Strickland, AB. serge —— : _Editorial Assistant, 1966 
Judith Bond Walters = _ _____ Editorial Assistant, 1966 


* On study leave. 
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COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, 
extension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; 


ek Begs 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 
BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


appointment, present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University 
herwise indicated.) 


R. H, Kirkpatrick, B.S., 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, B.S., 1962-1965. 

Margaret Campbell, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of 
empecey 1950, 1965; Louvenia A. Lee, B.S., Tuskegee Tostitute, 


F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1965; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1985; 
Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962, 1965; Edward J, Coats, B.S., 
Western Kentucky State University; M.S. 1966, 

Mary C. Silvey, B.S., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, B.S., 1937, 1965; 
Marvell Gwaltney, B.S., University of Alabama, 1959, 1965. 


J. W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1965; William H. Lindsey, B.S., Tuske- 
gee Institute, 1966; Roger T. Traywick, B.S., 1966. 

Marilyn Dees Bennett, B.S., 1964, 1965; Tommie W. Clark, B.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1940, 1965; Carol L. Tinsley, B.S., 1966. 


J. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1965, 
Kirtis Martin, B.S., 1933, 1965; Betty F. Brooks, B.S., University 
of Tennessee, 1966. 


D. S. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, 1965; 
L. C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Mildred Gil B.S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1965; Patricia Williams, 
B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1964, 1965. 


W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; William Wright Curtis, 
B.S., 1963, 1965; Yarbrough C. Nance, B.S., Alabama A. & M. 
College, 1950, 1965, 

Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, B.S., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


F. H. Morgan, B.S., 1946, 1965; J. P. Moore, B.S., 1953, 1965; 
Jacob H. Ross, B.S., ee Institute, M.A., Michigan State 
University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Laurine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Bernice 
Gail Stokes, B.S., Harding College, 1965. 


A. S. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, A.B., University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John 
D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966, 

Shirley Ann Harrison, B.S., 1961, 1965; Catherine F. Brags, BS., 
University of Alabama, 1964, 1966; Sylvia Ruth Ruffin, B.S., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1965. 


E. L. Stewart, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1965; Larry D. Easterwood, B.S., 
1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama A. & M. College. 


M.Ed., 1947, 1965. 

Exa Till, B. S., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, B.S., Alabama 
<< M. College, 1965; Judith Latimer, B.S., Alabama College, 
J. J. Young, B.S., M.S., 1933, 1965; Charles R. Moody, B.S., 1964, 
Heed F. M. Patterson, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, 1954, 


Geneva Marshall James, B.S., 1941, 1965; Virginia Garmon, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1945, 1965. 
Wii R. Futral, B.S., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 


Mrs, "Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1 1965; Margaret 
Chapman, B.S., University of Florida, oe 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 
CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 
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Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937, a oseph T. Banks, B.S., ens 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R Deavours, B.S., 1946, 1 
Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1965; Gladys A. Horne, B.S., ruskenen ie In- 
stitute, 1950, a Lera H, Manley, B.S., University of Southem 
Mississippi, 1964, 1 


0, C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1965; Howard N. Reynolds, B.S., M.A, 
Virginia’ B. Hardenbergh, BS., 1960, 1965; Marcia V. Simpson, 
B.S., Howard College, 1963, ae 


hi Cowan, B.S,, 1936, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.S., 1954, 
Dora-grace Smith, B.S., Alabama College, 1952, 1965. 
in my Ventress, B.S., 1937, 1965; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 


Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama See 1941, 1965; Julia F. 
Wilson, B,S., Alabama College, 1963, 1965. 


T. C. Casaday, B.S., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J. Presley, B.S., 1964, 
1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965, 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Vir- 
ginia E. Sanders, B.S., "1964, 1965. 


D. G. mee ca B.S., 1939, a Pet Bis ais ¥ fh BS. = 
1964, 1965; B. T. Richardson, B.S., 

B.S., M.S., "Tuskegee Institute, 1949, “1085 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama 
lyn Davis Moore, B.S., 1963, 1 965; Elizabeth $ s. Stough B. BS. as. 
bama A. & M. College; M_Ed., bag toe ees Institute, 1946, 1965. 


1. H, Huggins, B.S., aes Bike George W. Jackson, B.S., M.S., 
toarene Institute, 1966; Oakley, t B.S., 1954, 1965; Gerthen 
E. Williams, B.S., 1961, 

Louise T, Ostrum, B.S., M.S., "1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, a 
Judson College, 1961, 1965; Mozell J. Peagler, B.S., ‘Alabama A. 
M. College, 1961, 1965. 


G, = Sessions, B. M, Ag. oe 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., 
m A. & M. College; M *, Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 
 Wails, B.S., 1963, 
Fit > Graves, BS., M. es Jowa State University, 1961, 1966; 
B. Brymer, BS, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
eae a iiss: BS., Samford Thome 1964, 1965. 


H. Kinard, B.S., M.S., 1954, 1965; a Yo Fryer, B.S., 1964, 
p68, Robert E. ‘Linder, BS. M. Ag. Ed., 1960, 1965; ‘C. W: 


Pike, B.S., M. 
Mary Ellen inal B.S., Alabama a Gi 1951, 1965; Ann T. 


Martin, B.S., University of Alabama 


O. W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1965; G. B, Handley, B.S., 1948, 1 
Eunice Prater King, B. SS Alabama tie. 1 53, 1965; fue H. 
Horne, B.S., Samford University, 1966. 


H. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1965; — on Rose, B.S., 1961, 
1965; M. T. Whisenant, BS., 1949, 

Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1965; aoe Maureen Murphy, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1964, 1965. 


D. Thomason, B.S., age ry Pherae H. Estes, B.S., 1963, 
Yes. "T. G. Hubbard, 'B.S 


Ruth Sundberg, B.S., M. $ Pent of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
LeJean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1965. 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 
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L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute; M:S., ‘Indiana University, 1959, 1965; James S. Hines, 
B.S., 1966; Charles D. Scott, II, B.S., M 'Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1951, 1965; Wyeth H. Speir, Jr, B.S. M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965. 
Dorothy Hixson, B.S., ‘Ainbarhs, Collen’: M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1937, 1965, Norma M. McCrory, B. s University of South- 
em Mississippi, 1965; Lucy Upshaw, 1926, 1965, 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; C. A. Moore, B.S., 1955, 
1965; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1965; "Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., 
Oklahoma State University, 1964, 1965 

Mary Louise Walker, B.S,, Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Patricia 
A. Drake, B.S., University "of Alabama, 1966; ® Janet T. Lakeman, 
B.S., Florence State College, 1963, 1965, 


J. E. Morris, B.S., M.S., 1935, a *W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, BS., 1 965; V. L. Keeble, B.S., 1942, 
1965; Roscoe A. Lee, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 
Betty Hamilton, B.S., University of Alabama, 1947, 1965; Judith 
N. Brown, B.S., 1966: Yvonne P, Madison, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1966; Hattie Wilson, B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1965, 


R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, B.S., 
1965; Ronald Lee Shumack, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1963, 1965, 
Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. reer B.S., Uni- 
oer of Georgia, 1944, 1965, A.D. ‘Jones, .S., M.Ag., "1948, 


Sora L. Thomas, B,S., 1947, 1965; Celeste H. Martin, B.S., 1957, 


cone aac B.S., M.S.,- 1952, -1965; James Pettus Tucker, B.S., 
Annie Mary Hester, B.S,, Berry College; M.S., University of on 
tara i 1965; Jean ‘MeCracken, Le University of Alabam 


H. A. Ponder, te 1935, 1965; Ellis ae Farrington, B.S., 
1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945 

Joyce MeNutt, BS. 1954, 1965; Eleanor R. Coker, B.S., Samford 
University, 1966. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.S., 1954, ont en L. Hartzog, B.S., 
MS., 1966; Ted B. Smith, B.S., 1963, 

Emily H. Seay, BS., en College, 1900, 1965; Linda L. Mor- 
ris, B.S., 1966. 


W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, B.S., M.Ed,, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965; Ben D. McDonald, B.S., 1959, 


Rita Spencer, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1965; Evelyn 
Blackmon, B.S., Aibame A & M. College, 1965, 


. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965: sre Russell Ezzell, B.S., Ala- 
ama A. & M. Collese, 1964, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., 1948, “1985: 
B. E. Wood, B.S., 
Evelyn D. Edvard BS., Auburn; M.S., University of Alabamu, 
1966; Katie I. Carlton, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Irene 
Janette Lackey, B.S., 1965. 


R. C. rani ge B.S., 1946, 1965; C. L. mepeny he 1951, 1965; 
Carl Dennis, B.S., 'M.Ag 19 54, 1965; *Louis A. Murray, BS. 
Alabama A. & M. ‘Gales 1962, 1965. 

Margaret O, Eason Kirkland, BS., Jacksonville State University, 
eat 1965; Judith A. Bennett, B.S., University of Alabama, 1965, 


* On leave for ne ite 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


|ACKSON 
Scottsboro 


[EFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 


Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Maulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 
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ae M. eae B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Luther J. Me 

hy, B.S., 1965; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 163, 1965; 
ee aid Voutns, aS ’ Alabama A. & M. College, 1966: J. N . White, 
Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Judy A. Holley, B.S., 1963, 1966; 
Susan J. Reifers, B.S., 1966; Mildred Mae Ward, B,S., ‘M.Ed. 
Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965, 


ee Carter, B.S., 1928, 1965; Lesel A. Dozier, B.S., aie 1965; 
ouis Edward oavhites B.S., M.Ed.Admin., University of Ala- 
bama, 1962, 1 

Mrs. ape Pee B.S. ag eee Mrs, Ivous T. Sisk, B.S,, Flor- 
ence State College, 1959, 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965 A. Griffin, B.S., M.S,, 1960, 
1965; William Gaines Smith th BS. 1965; Percy L. White, B.S., 
Alabama A. & M. College, 1949, 1965. 

Irby Barrett, B,S., 1933, 1965; Rubye J. Robinson, B.S., Philander 
Smith College, 1945, 1965; Maryann F. Wilson, BS, Samford 
Tony nase. 1966; Barbara Williams, B.S., Florence State College, 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C.. T. L Shcrigae B.S., 1966. 
Barbara Alawine, B. oa University of ‘Alabama, 1 , 1965; Jo Ann 
Huffman, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burs, B.S., 1957, 
ih Howard Douglas Hall, BS. 1962, 1965; Irby J. Harrell, 

, Berry College, 1963, 1 Robert T. Hu es, B.S., Alabama 
A: - a College; M.S., Moeveehe Institute, 1 1965. 
Sara R, Conner, B.S., ” Alabama College, 1949, 1965; Margaret 
Mytilda Creel, B.S., Alabama College, 1964, 1965; Sadie L. Me- 
See B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965. 


P, McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Sidney H. — B.S., Tus- 
- ee Institute, 1957, 1965; Pom Parris, B.S., 1965. 

Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1953, i505; oT hada Finney, 
B.S., Mississippi State ort @ for Women, 1965, 1966; Inez M 


Petty, bre] , Alabama A. & M. College; M.Ed., Tuskegee ) Institute, 
R. W. Ti e, B.S,, 1948, 1965; Wm. J. Alverson, B.S., 1965; 
Thomas Canker, BS., 1904, 1966 . Paul Henry Waddy, B. 3, Ala- 


bama A. & M, Chistes 

Elizabeth Crum, B.S., Bross, 5. Tees, Willie C. Lockhart, B.S., Tus- 
kegee gi 1937, 1965; Myrna J. Rhoades, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1965. 


+ K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1965; apes Burton, B.S., Alabama A 

n i Oe 1968, 1965; ‘aa R. Morrow, B.S., 1946, 1965; Paik 
Emma Jo Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, B.S., 
Alabama A. & M,' College, eee 1965; Charlotte Marshall, BS. 
Jacksonville State University, 1 1966. 


Tiushonen euiite 1851. 1005, J Gerald, BS (6 i905.” 
uskegee Institute, , . 
Mary Maddux, B’S., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M. Ed., 
Tuskewe Institute,” 1962, 1965; William D. Osborn, B.S. 1966; 
James L. Ree BS., Edward Waters College; M.S., Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1 
Mary Ann Motley, B.S., Diniiaaty af Aleta 1964, 1965; Caro- 
lyn, Brown Williams, B.S B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965. 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 
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R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; William Harold Bailey, B.S., 
1963, 1965; Earl C. Halla, B.S., MS., 1953, 1965; H. L. Hood, 
1936, 1965; Warren Q. Scott, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1942, 1965. 
Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Frances M. 
Hutchison, B.S., Alabana A, & M. College, 1958, 1965; Barbara 
Owens, B.S., Florence State College, 1958, 1965. 


F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1965: Charles S. Foreman, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Cecil Miller, B.S, 1954, 1965, 
Rudy P. Yates, B.S., 1960. 

Marjorie Weaver, B.S,, 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, B.S., 
1960, 1985; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A. & M, College, 1966. 


H. B. Price, B.S., 1945, 1965; O. Terrill Gonce, B.S., 1965; I. D. 
Thornton, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1965. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., M.S., 1950, 1965; Penelope L. Flippo, B.S.. 
University of Alabama, 1962, 1965. 


W. L. Martin, B.S., 1 1965; R, I. D. Murphy, B.S., M.S., 1958, 
1965; Franklin H. Wood, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
Elaine C. Brooks, B.S,, Samford University, 1962, 1966, 


Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; W. R. Agerton, B.S., M.S., 
yee W. L. Deukle, 1943, 1965; Charles H. Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 
Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Mildred Payne, 
B.S., 1941, 1965; Linda F. Tidmore, B.S., 1966. 


A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mis- 
sissippi State University, 1966; Walter C. Odom, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; James H. 
Sellers, B.S., 1966. 

Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann 
Middlebrooks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1965. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S, MAg. 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, 
B.S., Aleom A. & M. College: M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 
1965; Addre yan B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Don 
W. Freeman, B.S., 1965; Jack A. Thompson, B.S., M.S., University 
of Tennessee, 1957, 1965. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama, 1955, 1965; Annie 
M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Carolyn June Saxon, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1964, 1965. 


G. D, Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Eddie E, Cannon, B.S., 
Alabama A. & M, College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H. W. 
fae BS M.S., 1954, 1965; Jerry L, Parker, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1965; Mary O. Cof- 
fy An, Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 1944, 


W. O. Hairston, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, B.S., 
1950, 1965; Richard E. Smith, B.S., Alabama A. & M. College, 
1962, 1965. 

Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Ollie 
Mae Raybon, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Joyce 
Richardson, B.S., Judson College, 1958, 1965. 


Edward N. Graham, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1960, 
1966; Thomas J. Dill, B.S., M.S., Southem Methodist University, 
1962, 1965; Walter D. Powers, B.S., 1966. 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., Alabama College: M.S., 1941, 1965; Lorraine 
Mecks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965. 

H, J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, B.S., 1965; Howard 
Allen Taylor, B.S., M.S., 1962, 1965. 

Florence Owens, B.S., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Sandra 
T. Lord, B.S,, Alabama College, 1966. 


RANDOLPH 


owee 
RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 


Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 
WILCOX 

Cam 


den 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 
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Grady M, pig B.S., M.S., 1957, 1965; T. J. ae J. 
B.S., M.S., 1960, 19) 65; Theodore Shumpert, BS., M.Ed., 
Institute, 1946, 19 65. 
Wanda E. Prater, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1965; Georgia 
S. Nelson, B.S. Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; Barbara K. White, 
BS., University of Mississippi, 1968. 
C. A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1965; Mack H. rice co ee State 
College, 1948, 1965; ay McLean, B.S., M.S 954, 1965, 
Alma Holladay, B.S., ae 194], 1965; Elnora’ Candy, BS. Tus» 
kegee Institute, 1952, 1 
W. M, Clark, B.S., 18571 ee J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965; W, Jj. 
Thompson, B.S., , 1954, 1965. 
Marian Cotney, ‘BS "1939, 1965; Joyce E. Dement, B.S., David 
Lipscomb Co exe; MS., University of Tennessee, 1964, ‘1965. 
H. L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965: 
J. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 
Aileen Puckett, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; Shirley 
Mae Gargus, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1965. 
B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., 
1954, 1965; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., 1965; Henry J, Spears, B.S., 
Alabama A. & M. College M.Ed., i uskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Mildred Ennis, B.S., Universi of Tenvessee, 1958, 1965; Eliza- 
beth Ann Mathis, B.S., Samford Matvernty a! 1965; Theresa E 
Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, ah 
Thomas as Bass, B.S., M.S., 1946, 1966; A Itsy, BS., 1944, 
1965; J. B Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; Curtis H, O'Daniel, B.S,, 

965, 1966; George A. Peasant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., 
ree State College, 1950, 1965. 
Mary Baughn, B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1965; Lena S. Cul- 
pepper, B.S., 1961, 1965; Martha J. Owens, BS, 1966; Marie 
H. Player, BS., Alabama A. & M, College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1957, 1965. 
C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1965; Sam D. Carroll, B.S., 1963, yet 
ate E. Pinion, "BS. 1966; William L. Royston, 1944, 

V. Thompson, B.S., M.S., 1958, 1965. 

Manas Miller, B,S., 1949, 1965; Iris E. Anderson, B.S., Alabama 
College. i! Annette B. Wallace, B.S., Alabama A. & M. Col- 
ege, 
B. eg Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1965; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 1965; 
B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; MS, University of Hlinois, 
1954, 1965; James C, Howell, M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; 
French Sconyers, B,S., 1943, 1905. © 
Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., 1945, 1965; Habbe Sg} ee Alabama 


A. & M. College, 1965; Mrs. O'N ea BS.; , University 
of Alabama; 1952, 1965; Sarah N. Wate nse Univentty of 
Ala , 1961, 1965. 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.S., 1954, 1965; Jerry B. Clark, B.S., 

1965; W. D. done: BS., 1954, 1965. 

eanette Argo, B Alabama ‘College: M.S., University of Ala- 
, 1949, 1965; Ciscoe P. Gray, B.S., Alabama College, 1966; 

Gail [Jeanette Moris, B.S., University of Alabama, 1965. 

D. Poaeren B.S., 1949, 1965; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 

1 65. 


963, 1 f 

Sarah H, sf inna 1964, ect f mer rt, 2 

Robert C. F x B.S. Auburn University; niversi 

of Alabaina, Hod, 1965; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965; William 

Str 1927, 1965. 

war ae Whatley, B.S.; M.S., University of Alabama, 1941, 1965; 
ra Sharman, BS., "University of Alabama, 1965; Solonia E. 

 aiek B.S., Alabama A. & M. College; MEd., Tuskegee Insti- 

tute, 1949, 1965, 

W. L. Richardson, B.S., es ct J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949, 1965. 

Madge Pennington, BS., 1965. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


Hanny M, Puttrorrt, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
Frep H. Pumpurey, B.A., BEE EE., DSc., (P.E.), Director 
J. Grapy Cox, B.S.Ch.E., 'MS., Ph.D. (P.E.), Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 


Pirts; hossst C..— _____Head of Department, (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E,, Auburn University; M. S., “California Institute of Technology. 


Matcotm A 


CuTCHENS, iate Professor, (P.E.), 1956, 1962 
B.S.C.E., M.S,.E.M., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 





Chemical Engineering 


Wrncarp, Roserr E. = __..Head of Department, 1932, 1963 

B.S., M.S,, Auburn University, 

, CHenc-Ten __._..Professor, 1953, 1962 
MSC. University of “Nanking; MS., “University | of Wiscons Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Pennsyi- 
vania, 

Tayton, ZELMA LoweLL, Jn.__.._ Assistant Research Professor, 1962, 


B.S.Ch.E., University of I ; MS S., Auburn University; Ph.D, University of Florida 


Civil Engineering 


Sawyer, Donato A,__ 23 Head of Department, (P.E.), 1965 
BCE. M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Florida, f ( ) 

Hupson, Frep. — _.__._._.....Professor, (P.E.), 1947, 196] 
BS.C.E., Purdue t University; M. S., S., Princeton | University. 

Ponies; \G4Nie ee ______ Professor, 1959 


loma, Polytechnic Universi Budapest, ¢ Candidate of Tech. Science, Nai National Academy of 
Riploms. Budapest; Ph.D., cruity, Be 


Electrical Engineering 
Hormes, CuHanres H.__._._._.__._...______ Head of Depetnwet 1957, 1966 
B.E.E,, Aubum University; M.E.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic ill Pe D., Stanford University, 


hep ge i a ae Associate Professor, 1956, 1962 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Pb.D., Peunsylvania State. 


Industrial Engineering 
Brooxs, Geornce H._ Head of Department, 1950, 1964 
B.LE., University of Florida; M. SIE. Ph. D., , Georgia. Institute of Technology. 


eae Jor H.W Apsocinte Professor, 1964, 19685 
B.S.LE., Texas Technological College; M.S.LE., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Hxnraxc, Bavee Ee ________Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.LE., Ohio State University; y; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University, 


Mechanical Engineering 











Vestax, D. M., Jn _Head of Department, (P.E.), 1959 
RSME. B. st M.S.M. E,, Texas “AL KM. “University; Hu Stanford raat ity. ) 

Bussett, Wiiu1amM H._ -.,._-—---.. Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., ar haiveulils of ’ Florida; Ph, D., Michigan § State Uni University. 

Dunn, Jerry R._ _Assistant Professor, 1962, 1966 
B.S.M.E., Lamar Tech; “MS.ME., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Cuenc, Saru-Curm_ a ee a | ee RR OL 
B.S., Taiwan Cheng Kung U University. 

Nr, Gornon H... ra ee REL Ges 


B.S., Auburn University, 


Engineering Experiment Station Staff 
Textile Engineering 


Apams, C) | eee ee ae rN! A ae t, 
BT iE, Aubern Usiranaley ee a 
Rane, | Per CS Ee a. _._ Associate Professor, (P.E.), 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 
Harry, Davin Min _Associate Professor, 
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1952 
1965 
1965 


BSTE., Auburn University; MS.T.C., Cle Clemson | University; “Ph.D., Victoria University (Eng- 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Frep H. PuMpHREY__ _.........Dean, School of Engineering, (P.E.), 
B.A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc. “(Hon.), Ohio State University. 

Toate he Cine Re eee 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

FRANK VANDEGRIFT__. Assistant Director, Director Coop. Education, (P.E.), 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 

Jack C. WestrBerry____-_ Assistant Director Coop. Education, 


B.S.T., M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


1958 
1962 
1964 
1963 
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STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 


Saunvers, CHantes Ricearn— ___________ State Chemist, 1924, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; PLD. , University of Nebraska. 


Weyiieds ht sine TARAS ee ee en TE, 


Hanets, Rosent Rusmmy_— A prricltural Chemist I, 
A.B., University of Alabama. 

Ruopes, Recrna A. Agricultural Chemist I, 
BS., yer University. 

Ricnsurnc, Rex Wesiey__._____________. Principal Chemist III, 1950, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.S,, Troy State College, 

Wruiams, Nancy K.___ a ee Chemist I, 





BS., Aubura University. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


1950 


1934 
1961 


1961 
1961 
1965 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 


Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


Greene, James EF, Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University, 


DEEN Lo a eS TEN 
ia a ven Auburn University. 


ere joLtAN Bo a Associate State Veterinarian, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Rousrrs, Cares §.______In Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S,, Michigan State University. 


Hunter, KATHRYN Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Weare, GreratpinE_____ Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1958, 
Wortny, Mary_______Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Enmics, VY. R..-_____U..S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
Davinson, Sanpra______ Secretary, State Federal Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
Jackson, Dornotrny B.__. Laboratory Assistant II, State ai ce Bangs’ 
isease Laboratory, 
Wiu1amson, O, B.____U,S. Dept. of Sst eee og Anatase Research 
ervice, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
WiuaMson, Rutra____U.S. Dept. of Pp ris , Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory 
Littte, Fretcuer C..__U.S. Dept. of sag pacha Agricultural Research 
Service, Reteicinninat ee Aide, 
Bh ann -* -sotenenve---Bacteriologist, 





Poors, James H._I. ead State Branch pericliteati nostic 
oe Auburn Universi i cei gre Laboratory, MAthertollla Aah Alabama, 
anps, SPENCER C.._______ Bacteriologist, State Branch Veterina 
BS. Huntingdon College. Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, fle," Mabama, 
McCuxasss, ¥. Dts phere of State Branch Veterinary D 
V.M., Auburn Universi Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
Moony, Harotp M Siete State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
« Troy State College. Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 


1958 
1951 
1945 
1958 
1959 


1959 


1949 
1964 


1964 
1955 


Aide, 1957 


1964 
1966 
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Table 





TOTAL (ALABAMA)... 6247 


Enrollment Statistics 


1l—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 
FALL QUARTER, 1966 


Men Women Total 
35 18 
107 46 153 
36 41 77 
20 4 24 
41 15 56 
19 14 33 
4i 27 
140 42 182 
161 101 262 
1 2 17 
9 44 
14 22 36 
35 13 48 
49 22 71 
16 6 22 
77 26 103 
68 29 
23 8 31 
24 12 36 
93 37 130 
37 13 50 
50 15 65 
81 18 
98 38 136 
62 27 
97 47 144 
62 33 95 
122 75 197 
1 1 20 
17 19 36 
37 10 47 
4 10 
17 9 26 
17 61 
1l2 51 163 
4 19 64 
1076 575 1651 
4 il 
58 18 76 
18 7 
981 382 1363 
31 12 43 
a7 14 41 
29 17 46 
264 93 357 
30 il 41 
18 3 21 
93 52 145 
319 166 485 
37 14 51 
499 277 776 
88 41 129 
18 10 28 
25 5 30 
49 17 66 
55 44 99 
107 36 143 
34 15 49 
45 14 59 
16 7 23 
120 64 184 
144 70 214 
31 11 42 
26 16 42 
12 4 16 
21 10 31 
14 7 21 


: 
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Table i1l—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
FALL QUARTER, 1966 








Men Women Totals 
13 2 15 
21 7 28 

5 0 5 

2 0 2 

5 3 8 

544 192 676 

911 362 1273 

160 83 243 

3 1 4 

2 0 2 

6 3 9 

13 3 16 

2 0 2 

3 0 3 

76 12 88 

62 12 74 

2 0 2 

21 a 25 

4 i 5 

8 4 12 

5 0 5 

119 18 137 

7 2 9 

1 0 1 

20 5 25 

1 1 2 

40 10 50 

35 7 42 

1 1 2 

13 0 13 

6 2 8 

3 1 4 

26 4 30 

2 0 2 

45 15 60 

1 1 2 

282 68 350 

28 13 41 

3 0 3 

1 0 1 

49 22 71 

4 0 4 

5 0 5 

3 o 3 

1 0 1 

2564 799 3363 

S811 3705 12516 
United States Territories 

Ce) hy A. Ta 2 0 2 

Puerto Rico. ——— 1 2 3 

TOTALS—U5S, Territories........... =e 3 2 5 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
FALL QUARTER, 1966 
Men 


2 
F 
5 
5 


Biro 


a 


UR ROR Ree RII DOCH bh 


Syria... 
—— of Viet Nam.. 


cwooroococroorocec]|sosooor 





$ pan pat ts a OR ROG CO DON SRO ROM CO 


TOTALS —Foreign Countries.......... 


POFeL Uleoe ENROLLED 
‘all Quarter 1966... 892) 


~ 
S 
oy 
~ 


12643 


o 
a 
ws 
to 


General Summary of Enrollment 
SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1966-1967 (as of March 1, 1967) 


Clinics, Conferences, “Seminars and Short Courses.. 


® This figure does not includes the 12,643 students regularly enrolled in full-time classes. The 
combined total,” however, is 21,739. 
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Page 
A 


Academic Eligibility. .............-ccscecoemeennenc4T 
Academic Program .......-........--- 
Correspondence Study Program —............ 54 












Fields ‘of ‘Study = 51 

Library Facilities 2. csersescsmweceeeeeeceseers 5G 

Purposes of Auburn University —............. 51 
Administration 2.2... -.cencnn didiarwen Ot 
Admissions 


Graduate Standing ... 

Special Students -..........---c-ecnyocnaccsrerensecese 17 

Transfer Students to 

Undergraduate Curricula —.....—...... an! ee 

Transient Students ............. = 
Advanced Standing Program . 
Architecture 
Architecture Honors Program 






Auburn's Functions .. 


Auburn University—Past and Present “ 
Aviation, Auburn School of —.W......220...... 115 


Basic Quarterly Charges .................-0--..- 
Other Fees and a 
Bord of Trirstees <2... ecercereeeeenevsaveceseeeesereer A 


Cc 
CSBLCGIRS | seis sccm emniolentertin Te 









Campus and Buildings 2 . @ 
Campus Map .-......... ae eee 1 S| I 
Child Study Laboratories ......... error} | 


Contents for General Information ......... 6 
Cooperative Education Site oat paereeee | Mt ‘5 
Correspondence Program .. ~ “a 

Curriculum and Teaching 


D 


Deferments, Selective Service 
Description of Courses (Index) - 








General Electives ccs. ncccereessseeeeeesss 166 
Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance HERS veeweeerterers {| 









Actospace Engineering .... 
Aerospace Studies 2.0... 
Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology —.................60, 175 
Agricultural Education .... 








Agricultural Engineering .............61, 177 
Agricultural Science — 
Agronomy and Soils 200... 57, 179 








Anatomy and Histology .... 
Animal Science —-.... 


Applied Physics .. ener b>] 
WATE: | cusdie nei iitecens 77, 187 
Art Education ............ scab eictha lL Oak 
Aviation Management _.. 119, 189 


Basic Vocational Edueation ............ 102, 110 


Page 
Biological Scienves 
(See Botany and Plant Pathology, 
and Zoology and Entomology) ......... 63 
Botany and Plant Pathology ..........63, 190 














Building Technology ............... 79, 193 
Business Administration ..—...... 151 
Business Education -...... on sssoveel OS 
Chemical Engineering —.............89, 194 
Chemistry ..............------- «87, 197 
Civil Engineering —...................120, 200 
Clothing and Textiles .... 132, 235 
Dairy SHC ce cceceenceeeeeeeneee 8, 203 
Distributive Education —....... 103, 110 


rt i OS 
Bcomomics ncaa scnsesesepeececeeeeeeeeeee 449, 205 
Electrical Engineering ..................121, 210 
Elementary Education ......_.92, 107, 213 
Engineering Graphics... ccceeeeeneee-- 215 
Cnstheh Soo BIS 








Family Life _. 132, 236 
pe en) |, 
Foods and Nutrition .......... 132, 237 
Foreign Language -...cc....cccsecereneee 150, 219 


Forest Management . 
Forestry . —vismenienttepincemaccesaer Oty PAL 
Foundations ‘of Education snsvvenee 92, ‘98, 224 












Geography .............- e150, 226 
Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation ...........92, 103, 109, 226 
History ...............-.-- pores hOty Md 
Home Economics 2......0...ccscesssceseesees 131, 234 
Home Management aod 

SCC seer cscapssorsscteeec pamper OO EE 
Blorticubtyre ac... ansee 0, 239 
Industrial Arts Education ...... 104, 111 
Industrial Design —........... We eet Ey 
Industrial Engineering —.................122, 244 
Industrial Laboratories ....... Ser 
Interdepartmental Education .................242 
Interior Design ...........-...--. hana) APR 
Journalism saci 








Laboratory Technology .................—.. 90, 248 
Large Animal Surgery & Medicine ........ 289 
Mathematics ...... 150, 153, 248 






Mathematics Education . m8 
Mechanical Engineering 

Medical Technology ........ :. ae ua 
Metallurgical Engineering 125 


Microbiology ......,.....- - 
Military Science | 2.22.2... 
Modern Language Education . sane 04 
AGNI ccecrrs at seeicecdeaeeneeenenne 

Music Education .... 
Naval Science ..............-« 
Omamental Horticulture 
Pathology and Parasitology 
Pharmacy (Curricula) ....... eae BR, “263 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry srpemencevcssansips WAG: 
Pharmacology-Toxicology ——------..-cereree+ee 285 
Pharmacognosy cic 2668 
Pharmacy Administration 
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Grant-in-Aid Research Program 





Psychology -.-.----+-+-e-erseeeerere-r 92y LLL, 274 
School Library Solence 
Education .......___-. 


Textile Manegediont ; F cnmanane be oe 197, 
Trade and Industrial Education ...106, 111 
Veterinary Medicine . «156, 289 
Visual Design ~....-.--<-cee-s+» > 
Vocational Home Economics ..............— 
Vocational, Technical and 





Zoology-Entomology 
E 
Educational Benefits For Veterans ...........- 30 
Employment Service —....-.-----+rsseerpreer 29 
Engineering Extension Service 115 
Enrollment Statistics —........... 365 
Exams and Grades ......... .. 46 
Exams and Reports... ---:--ceccseny moeenennnee 46 





Experiment Station Properties ry a 
Extension and Correspondence Courses nw. 45 


F 
Faculty and Stalk ....---------—-.-ce-nnrnnenen 301 
Administrative and Technical Staff -.....334 
Agricultural Experiment Station Staff ..342 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff .....352 
County Staff ......... atresearer verre 
Engineering Experiment Station Staff ...... = 





Faculty ..... 
General Administrative Officers 
POCS .-- 000.0000 
Field Services (Education) 
Financial Aid . 
Forestry Honors, , = 

















Graduate Education . Ve 
Graduate School ...0.......-----0— 
Research Program (ORAU) —.........——: 












1 
Information For New Students ............. 4 
Information, General .......6.6.006 =~ 
L 
Late Enrollment ......—..... 44 39 


Learning Resotisce Center * (Edveation) o7 
Leave of Absence . ea. 






Library Facilities ......... eS | 
Living Accommodations | 19 
Married) 'Sbydlemts <iss.....cecveveryroeryyernsnmanrnso= 25 
Men Students ....... 
Women Students . 
Load, Student 
M 
Master's Degree Program .. oa 162 
Military Regulations ............ ———T AS 
N 
Non-Resident Students .......0.0...... 18 
Nuclear Science Center 0.0... ABD 
Oo 
Organizations 0... we 35 
P 
Pre-College Counseling Program .- 5.58 
Preparation of Teachers (Curricula) cama we 
R 
Registration -.. 


Room & Bosrd . 
ROTC ... 
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Scholarships and Loans ....28, 29, 70, — 139 
Air Force ‘Asrospace ‘Studies 
Architecture and The Arts ...... 










Small Animal Surgery and Medicine es 
Sources of Revenue -........ ; .. 12 
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Aubum Union ..................... 
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Government  ...-.--------2-02000- 
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Publications ~.........<0.00.. 
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Student Wives Clubs . 
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Book Stores ........ 33 Graduation Honors 49 
Counseling Service 31 Military Regulations 43 
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